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Art. L.—The Alexandrian Type of Christianity. 


Ir is now some time since Mr. Maurice, in one of his letters 
recently published, urged the desirability of a fuller study of 
the early Christian writers of Alexandria. The subject is still 
unduly neglected. Alexandrian Christianity, like our English 
Cambridge Platonism, suffers from the disadvantage of having 
been considered unorthodox but not heretical. Although it 
has not received the patronage of popularity, it has been denied 
the advertisement of antipathy which inevitably accompanies 
the condemnation of obnoxious tenets, and as a natural con- 
sequence it has fallen into the limbo of comparative indifference. 
For centuries the Church of the West has been so effectually 
moulded by the one master-mind of Augustine that it requires 
quite an effort of imagination to perceive that any other type 
of Christianity is possible, and a still greater effort to inquire 
whether it would have been better if some other type had been 
followed. Nevertheless it is conceivable that the course of 
thought might have taken a different turn. Had it done so, and 
had the Church transferred its allegiance from the Latin to the. 
Alexandrian school, and followed Clement and Origen instead 
of Augustine, there can be no doubt that effects would have 
been produced upon history far beyond the retired regions of 
abstract theology. 

Many will consider that the instinct which selected Augustine 
as the prince of Christian theology to the neglect of the Alex- 
andrian thinkers is in itseli a strong justification for the position 
of rank and power to which has been exalted. Nor 
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is it difficult to see definite grounds for acquiescing in his pre- 
eminence. In one respect it is scarcely fair to compare the 
two schools, for a broad line separates Ante-Nicene from Post- 
Nicene theology. The earlier Alexandrian Fathers lived before 
the fluid thought of Christianity had been crystallized into 
creeds; but Augustine wrote after the authoritative decisions 
of great councils had been pronounced. While Origen was 


permitted to roam through an atmosphere of free inquiry, - 


Augustine was required to build his opinions on a prescribed 
basis. Bold speculation was the natural occupation of the 
former; humbler exposition was to be more expected from the 
latter. This difference in their mental environment should 
prevent us, on the one hand, from condemning the earlier 
Fathers for looseness of phraseology and license of thought, and, 
on the other hand, from supposing that the great Latin Father 
possessed a mind of narrower range because his speculations 
were confined within more definite limits. When we consider 
the existence of those limits we see at once that his thinking 
was daring and original in the extreme. Nevertheless, apart 
from the schooling of his times, Augustine was a more catholic 
thinker than the great Alexandrian. There is a sobriety and 
@ sound sense about him which commend him to average 
readers who would be scared by the wilder flights of the un- 
fettered genius of Origen. Moreover, egregious as is the 
license of allegorizing which Augustine allows himself, it falls 
short of that of Alexandrian theology; and in spite of this 
license it must be admitted that he preserved for the Church 
‘the authority of Scripture when it was in process of melting 
‘away under a method of interpretation which allowed the 
scholar to read the strangest fancies between the lines. Then 
Augustine, with the practical bent of the West, like Tertullian 
and Arnobius before him, insisted more on the human side of 
religion, and cared less for speculations about ontology than 
the dreamier thinkers of the East; and his influence on the 


_ Christian life is the greater on that account. At the same 


time the chief claim of Augustine on our gratitude lies in the 
fact that his broad, devout mind seized on the work of God 
in man as the heart and essence of all religion. Whatever 
may be said of the merits of the arguments for Augustinianism, 
Jansenism, and Calvinism, as against Pelagianism, Jesuitism, 


‘and Arminianism, there is no escape from the historic fact 


that those views of religion which exalt the Divine energy, 
rather than those which insist chiefly on human duty, have 
1 ways proved themselves to be the most powerful in swaying 
the minds of men. 
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If this were all, Augustinianism might be regarded as making 
almost purely for the good of mankind. But it is not all. 
There are other elements in the teaching of Augustine which 
are more or less ignored by many of his Protestant admirers. 
Four points in particular are ominously significant when con- 
sidered in the light of subsequent events—viz., what one may 
call ‘churchiness,’ authoritative orthodoxy, sacerdotalism, 
and sacramentarianism ; for these four points—exaggerated 
and distorted into monstrous perversions of their earlier form, 
it is true—are the four cardinal errors of Catholicism. Now 
they are all four of them utterly foreign to Alexandrian Chris- 
tianity. The Alexandrian teachers ignored all ‘ churchiness,’ 
and gladly welcomed whatever was true and good outside the 
pale of the Church, in pagan religion and philosophy, and in 
the world at large; they claimed, used for themselves, and. 
gave to others, the right of free inquiry ; they were champions 
of the laity against the growing insolence of priestly tyranny 
—in this fact lies the secret of the bitter but abortive attempt 
to foist a charge of heresy on Origen made by jealous officials ; 
and lastly, they taught no magical or mystical doctrines of 
the Eucharist, but approached the reformers and were far 
removed from the Council of Trent in their ideas of the sym- 
bolism of that ordinance. It is too much to say that if Origen 
had been in the position of influence which by the common con- 
sent of Christendom was assigned to Augustine, the superstition - 
and gloom and harshness of medieval Christianity would never 


have existed, and it would be grossly unfair to charge-all the 


errors and crimes of his followers upon Augustine. Causes 
quite outside all theology and beyond the influence of all theo- 
logians, moral and political influences more closely related to 
the break-up of the old Roman empire than to the development 
of the new Roman doctrine, are chiefly answerable for those 
vices. Still there can be no question that the system of 
Augustine lent itself with remarkable facility to the defence of 
evils to which the genius of Origen would have set itself in 
deadly opposition. Had the freer spirit of Alexandria pre- 
vailed it must have exerted a powerful influence in checking the 
most baneful corruptions of the Church. The fact that it did 
not prevail is a pretty evident proof that the world was in no 
mind to submit to it. Unhappily, by the operation of the law 
of ‘the survival of the fittest,’ that school of theology which 
most readily agrees with the temper of the age is always likely 
to be welcomed, to the neglect of one which might have cor- 
rected its evils. 

The subject is of more than historical interest. It will 
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be part of the aim of the following pages to show that there is 
among us a tendency to drift from the position of Augustine 
to that of Origen, or rather—since the older thought has no 
perceptible influence on the movement—that there are many 
points in which the early Alexandrian Christian writers have 
anticipated the ideas and spirit—the very Zeitgeist, though not 
the scientific method, of our age. In reading these writers we 
shall be arrested at every step with references to what we com- 
monly consider to be the peculiar questions of our own times ; 
again and again shall we be startled with almost prophetic 
hints of Mr. Macleod Campbell’s theology, Dean Stanley’s 
liberal ecclesiastical policy, and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philo- 
sophy. Resemblances thus baldly stated may well be met 
with suspicion as probably one-sided if not altogether artificial ; 
and a calm historical mind may expect to find glaring contra- 
dictions of temper and character beneath a superficial likeness 
that lends itself temptingly to rhetorical effect. But, on the 
other hand, it should be remembered that, when we strike 
those deeper springs of thought which lie beneath the shifting 
strata of temporary opinions, it is possible to meet the thinkers 
of every age on closer terms than the visible divergence of 
external circumstances would seem to permit. Schopenhauer’s 
successful revival of Hindoo philosophy is an instance of this. 

It must be clearly understood that the Alexandrian Chris- 
tianity in which we may discover the most remarkable types 
and forecasts of modern thought is not that of the fourth 
century represented by the heroic career of Athanasius. In 
the council of Nicwa we see the later Alexandrian thought 
broadening out into the main stream of orthodoxy and then 


giving its own stamp to the accepted creed of Christendom. — 


Much less is it that scandal to humanity, the Christianity 
of Cyril and his monks, the narrowness and ferocity of which 
are the very antipodes of the large, humane theology of the 
earlier schoo]. This is the school which reached its zenith under 
Clement and Origen, at the meeting of the second and‘third cen- 
turies of ourera. According to Philip of Sidon its founder was 
Athenagoras—a man of whose work we know nothing. It rose 
into importance under the influence of the catholic spirit of 
Pantenus, but evenhe is known tous almost exclusively through 
the impress which he left upon his great pupil Clement. Un- 
fortunately little remains to us of the once voluminous writings 
of Dionysius, the great bishop of Alexandria; and the chief 
significance of his name is the proof it affords of the spread of 
the suspected teachings of the illustrious catechists among the 
higher authorities of the Church. The same teachings were 


- 
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illustrated, with more or less efficiency, down to the close of 
the third century, by Pierius, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Theog- 
nostus, and Pamphylus. But though Pierius was learned 
and eloquent enough to be called a second Origen, none of his 
writings remain; the pious Gregory is more interesting for 
his enthusiastic admiration of Origen than for any opinions of 
his own; and Theognostus, with his loose Platonism, is not a 
sufficiently accurate thinker to detain us. Little remains to us 
of the passionate apology for Origen by Pamphylus. There- 
fore, for all practical intents and purposes, the Alexandrian 
Christianity which now claims our attention is that of the 
two brilliant fathers, Clement and Origen. Before we can do 
justice to the resemblance of the thinking of these men to that 
of our own day, we must call to mind the extraordinary 
mental atmosphere in which they lived. 

Centuries earlier, under the Ptolemies, an entirely different 
order of men had founded an entirely different class of litera- 
ture at Alexandria, and so given to the cosmopolitan city an 
intellectual pre-eminence second only to that of Athens. 
Dilettanti littérateurs who played at writing, pedantic gram- 
marians who criticised the words of the classics into the 
spirit of which they never penetrated, flattering court poets— 
frosty, false and fantastic as Callimachus, the prince of them, 
with his ‘Ode to Berenice’s Hair’—such men were plainly 
inspired by no earnest purpose, and to them it was not given 
to illumine the dull monotony of their pages with a single 
spark of originality. They remind us of the Italian renais- 
sance, so shallow and false-hearted when compared with the 
contemporary revival of letters in Germany. A trifle more 
earnest, but not a whit more original, were the philosophers 
of this age—logicians with that craze for hair-splitting that 
characterized the decayed schoolmen ; Pyrrhonists, and other 
dreary followers of the Academy, who, like our Comtists, philo- 
sophized against the existence of philosophy; and Cyrenaics 
such as Theodorus, with his voluptuous optimism, and Hege- 
sias, the Schopenhauer of his age, so strong a pessimist that 
he was actually banished by the government on account of 
the number of suicides that were attributed to the influence 
of his writings. All these had long since passed away. They 
had flourished under the three great Ptolemies — Soter, 
Philadelphus, and Euergetes, and after the decline and fall 
of their patrons the court writers swiftly vanished and the 
philosophers sank by degrees into insignificance. With the 
Roman period an entirely different school arose in Alexan- 
dria. But the stimulus did not come from Rome. Neo- 
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Platonism is distinctly Jewish in its origin. Philo, the 
founder of it, set himself the task of reconciling the faith of 
his Israelite fathers with the thought of his contemporaries 
in Egypt. And yet the Hebrew element was not so strong at 
the first as it looked, and it slowly declined until it entirely 
gave place to Gentile influences. Numentius, writing in the 
second century, asks, ‘What is Plato but Moses talking Attic?’ 
But his pithy saying would have represented the teachings of 
his school more correctly if it had been reversed, and if he 
had said, ‘ What is Moses but Plato talking Hebrew?’ For 
in this Alexandrian philosophy the Hebrew Scriptures are 
little better than allegories for the illustration of Hellenic 
thought. The form is Jewish, but the ideas are Platonic and 
Pythagorean, with a dash of Persian Dualism befogged with 
second-hand Hindoo Pantheism. There is little real originality 
in this school except its eclecticism. It aimed at satisfying 
the spiritual cravings of its followers quite as much as at 
solving the problems of being. It was a religion as well as a 
philosophy. The religious element grew in importance with 
time, and pari passu it degenerated into a darker and more 
senseless mysticism, until at last it lost the thought that is 
the substance of philosophy, and became a mere mixture of 
sentimentalism and magic. Even in Plotinus the strong 
religious yearning of Neo-Platonism is most pronounced ; 
this is apparent in the magnificent saying descriptive of the 
aim of his philosophy which is ascribed to him: ‘I am 
striving to bring the God who is in us into harmony with the 
God who is in the universe.’ Porphyry, whom Augustine 
admits to be ‘ the most learned of the philosophers,’ while he 
regards him as the bitterest enemy of the Christians, 
strongly opposed the degradation of philosophy into the- 
urgy, which Iamblicus. was accomplishing in alliance with 
Egyptian priests. But even his strong rationalism could 
not check the tendency. Hypatia gave a higher tone to the 
decaying philosophy, but Neo-Platonism was pursued by her 
with all the fervour of a woman’s devout religiousness, and in 
the hope of meeting the deeper wants of the spiritual nature. 
A religious movement of this nature could not fail to be a 
powerful enemy to Christianity. Stoicism was the rival 
claimant for the regeneration of the world in the West; 
Neo-Platonism was the more popular rival in the East. 

While compromise and eclecticism were in the air it was 
natural that attempts should be made to reconcile the com- 
peting claims of Neo-Platonism and Christianity by an amal- 
gamation of the two. A higher synthesis which could gather 
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up the deeper truths of Christianity and philosophy and show 
their ultimate harmony was not possible to an age from 
which, in spite of its philosophic taste, all philosophic power 
and genius had vanished. A mechanical amalgamation was 
all that was now possible. This was attempted in the gigantic 
Gnostic heresies. Alexandria was the hotbed of Gnosticism. 
Here was developed that most splendid product of the imagi- 
nation of the age, the poetic system of Valentinus, at once a 
romance and a religion, as well as the less ambitious scheme 
of Basilides. The Christian elements in these systems are 
not difficult to detect, although they are slight and trivial, 
because they are not infused into the heart.of them, but only 
tacked on to their extremities. The name of Christ has a 
place in the rank of beings and emanations, and a sort of 
redemption, though intellectual rather than moral, gives the 
one distinctly Christian addition to what is, in other respects, 
pure pagan speculation. These Gnostic systems were too far 
removed from the faith of the Church to stand in any other 
relation to it than that of undisguised antagonism, and 
accordingly they appear as a second enemy to the genuine 
Christianity of Alexandria. 

Thus Alexandrian Christianity was driven into an attitude 
of defence, and its great writers became apologists. The 
work of these writers, however, was quite different from that 
of Tertullian in the West. The African Father found his 
faith assailed by popular prejudice and government restric- 
tions, and his defence took the practical aim which the simple 
form of the hostility required. At Alexandria, on the other 
hand, the hostility was more subtle, insinuating, and venom- 
ous, and intellectual objections had there to be met by 
intellectual answers. What is most remarkable under these 
circumstances is that the thought of the apologists did not 
become narrowed and embittered by the friction of contro- 
versy. Their striking liberality of sentiment may be attri- 
buted, in part at least, to three causes. The /irst is the 
intellectual atmosphere in which they were brought up. 
Alexandria is in some respects the very opposite of Athens. 
Nobly situated among its own fine hills, with a superb history 
unparalleled in all the annals of the past, Athens lad an 
indigenous life and character and thought. But Alexandria, 
low-lying among dreary sands and lagoons, became, intellec- 
tually as well as physically, nothing but what her invaders 
made her. If in the year 640, in her decline, Amru could 
write to the Caliph Omar that he had ‘taken the city with 
4000 baths, 4000 palaces, 12,000 dealers in fresh oil, 
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12,000 gardens, 40,000 Jews who pay tribute, 400 theatres, 
&e,’ the city must have been a magnificent centre of life 
in the days of Clement and Origen. But all this vitality 
flowed into it from the four quarters of the compass. It was 
busy as a market is busy when traders flock in from all direc- 
tions—not as a town High Street is busy with its own local 
commerce. Similarly Alexandria was the world’s intellectual 
fair. The Roman, the Greek, the Jew, the Persian, the African 
met and mingled under its long colonnades. This was not a 
place in which to develop the rare originality that belongs to the 
quiet, solitary thinker. But it was one in which narrowness 
and bigotry would soon vanish before the genial influences of 
indiscriminate social intercourse. Bred in such a scene, the 
Christian apologists were saved from the straitening ten- 
dencies of controversy by the liberalism which was in the very 
air. It is curious to observe in passing that, although the 
particular elements which surrounded them were utterly dif- 
ferent from those which surround us, the general diffusion 
and mixture of ideas which characterizes modern life is 
remarkably like the old state of things in Alexandria. The 
juxtaposition of incongruous articles in ‘The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’ is for us what the meeting of rival philosophers at the 
baths was for the Alexandrian Christians. A second cause 
of the liberal temper of the Alexandrian Christian writers 


~ may be traced to the employment in which they were engaged. 


As teachers of the great catechetical school they were called 
upon to face and discuss the current problems of their day. 
This school, unlike others of the same name, outgrew the 
original aim of imparting elementary instruction to candi- 
dates for baptism so completely that its leaders deputed the 
simpler teaching to assistants, and more and more directed 
their attention to higher fields of inquiry. Many of the 
pupils came from the lectures of the philosophers well 


‘equipped with the latest pagan education, and thus it was 


necessary that their masters should not only be abreast 
with the general learning of their day—a skilful power 
of sympathetic persuasion was also requisite. Therefore, 
although they were apologists, their chief aim was not, like 
that of most other apologists, to defend their cause against 
the assault of adversaries ; it was to secure believers and 
adherents ; and hence the conciliation that wins friendship, 
rather than the ruthless ‘refutation of all heresies’ that only 
deepens secret enmity while it silences audible objections, 
characterized their method. Alexandrian Christianity was 
pre-eminently educational rather than evangelistic, and it 
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was promoted more by teaching than by preaching. The 
dogmatism of the pulpit was abandoned by it for the reason- 
ing of the class-room. It illustrates the effort of many in 
our own day to promote the cause of Christianity rather 
through quiet education than by means of violent conversion. 
Then, in the third place, the previous history of some of these 
teachers prepared them to take a broad view of all thought. 
Thus, like Justin Martyr, who had sought satisfaction in 
various forms of philosophy before embracing Christianity, 
and who carried into his new faith a breadth of spirit as well 
as of culture not always observed in simple converts and 
persons born and bred in the Church, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, originally a pagan philosopher, had travelled in his early 
days in search of knowledge over Greece, Italy, Egypt, 
Palestine, and other regions of the East. Though it is ques- 
tionable whether he was a native of Athens or of Alexandria, 
his education was certainly cosmopolitan, and it well prepared 
him for work in the cosmopolitan metropolis of the East. On 
whatever grounds we may account for it, the fact is patent that 
the Alexandrian catechists stand forth pre-eminent in early 
Church history for liberal views, wide culture, and daring 
freedom of speculation. 

But we must proceed into detail to observe some of the 
more conspicuous features in which the Christian thinkers of 
Alexandria claim our sympathy through their kinship with 
the spirit and thought of our own day. 

The first point to be noticed is the attitude of this school 
in relation to non-Christian culture.* The Alexandrian Chris- 
tian teachers could not be sneered at as ‘unlearned and 
ignorant men,’ nor as sectarians who were living apart from 
‘the broad stream of national life,’ like Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
English Dissenters. They were thorough students in the 
general literature and philosophy of their day. If Clement 
had not made himself famous as a Christian Father he would 
well deserve a place among the most learned masters of the 
classics. His works are a perfect encyclopedia of references 
to writers of antiquity. He cites from more than three hun- 
dred. The mere list of the names of the authors he quotes 
occupies some fourteen quarto pages. Moreover, Clement is 
no pedant. His quotations are not cumbrous additions to 
his argument like those in ‘ The Divine Legation,’ nor quaint 
ornaments like those of ‘The Anatomy of Melancholy.’ They 
are woven into the substance of it; they are never dragged in 
for the mere display of learning ; they are called as witnesses, 

* See l’Abbé J. Cognat, ‘Clement d’Alexandrie,’ p. 125. 
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and examined for the sake of the ideas they contain. Cle- 
ment’s use of pagan literature is essentially modern in spirit. 
_ Anybody who in the present day tried to write sermons after 
the style of Jeremy Taylor would be considered both trivial 
and pretentious. The eloquent royalist preacher embroidered 
his pages with a wealth of flowerylearning ; but almost every 
quotation could be picked out without affecting the fabric of 
his thought. The quotations belong to neither warp nor woof 
of the reasoning. They are like the silver decorations that 
we see on old pictures in Greek churches, enriching the 
general appearance with a barbaric splendour, but rather 
obscuring than emphasizing the original lines of portraiture. 
Compare this old-fashioned treatment of ancient literature 
with Prof. Max Miiller’s, or Prof. Jowett’s, or Mr. Grote’s 
handling of it. We pass at once from the drawing-room to 
the workshop. Mere quotation for the quotation’s sake is 
regarded as idle and childish. The inquirer searches after 
the thought of his author, studies his character, considers 
the meaning of him and his message in his place and age. 
The historical element of the new method is original and 
belongs only to our own day. But the philosophical element 
of it may be found in Clement. The learning of the Alexan- 

drian Father is incomparably nearer akin to that of Prof. Max 

Miller than to that of Bishop Warburton. Clement roamed 

through the vast storehouse of classic literature—so much 
richer in his day than in ours—in search of great ideas, not 
mere picturesque phrases. Christian writers of other schools 
-condescended to take notice of pagan literature, it is true, but 
with the sole object of exposing its follies and denouncing its 

corruptions. They read it as the modern Christian-evidence 

lecturer reads extracts from contemporary infidel books. They 

regarded it with unmeasured disgust and abhorrence, and held 

it off from them, so to speak, as one would handle a reptile. 

But Clement sought out this literature, and that not as an 

enemy to be grappled with and trampled under feet. To him 

it was a valuable witness ; in its testimony he found a powerful 

advocacy for his cause. Other writers had ‘tried to confute the 

pagans with their own literature. This kind of argument 

was a ready and familiar weapon in the hands of the apolo- 

gists. Clement took a larger, wiser course in showing how that 

literature pointed on to the Christian faith. Thus he aimed 

at drawing the heathen into the Church along the lines of 

their own culture. He met with hints for his large-minded 

scheme even in the poetry and mythology of pagan faiths. 

But of course it was in the teachings of the philosophers 
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that Clement found his most serviceable allies. Persons of 
intelligence no more believed in the literal truth of the myths 
of their forefathers’ religion than we believe in the fairy-tales 
of our childhood. It was only possible for thoughtful men to 
hold to their pagan faith by means of the allegorical interpre- 
tation of philosophers. The priests and their sacrifices still 
mystified the ignorant country folk. But educated people of 
the class that Clement had chiefly to deal with were almost 
sure to have been disciples of ‘some school of philosophy, if 
they had not been brought up within the pale of the Church. 
In addressing himself to these people, Clement taught that. 
opposition to philosophy is opposition to Providence, because 
philosophy is a providential institution, and comes to us partly 
borrowed from Hebrew Scriptures—a common Church notion 


»—but also as a fruit of the Divine Word’s illumination of 


the reason of mankind; and further, that ‘ philosophy was for 
the Greeks what the law was for the Jews.’ Here is a deep, 
fresh thought to the meaning of which our own age is only 
just waking up. Clement did not simply announce it in an 
aphorism; he used it as the fundamental principle of his 


- apologetic work. All his vast wealth of learning was drawn 


upon to prove and illustrate this encouraging doctrine. It is 
difficult to say whether the great Alexandrian scholar is most 
to be admired for the insight of genius he showed in working 
out this line of thought, or for the heroic courage he mani- 
fested in boldly advocating it amid. such adverse. circum- 
stances as those which surrounded him. With a human 
world so imperfect as, unfortunately, ours is, it is only too easy 
for anybody to be critical enough to see evil in everything. 
But to see ‘good in everything’ demands either something 
approaching the imagination of a Shakespeare, or something 
like the sympathy of a saint. | Clement proved himself to have 
a large heart as well as a powerful imagination. Consider 
how supremely difficult it was for him to pursue the liberal 
path he had entered upon. This pagan literature from which 
he drew his witnesses was the literature of the enemies of 
the Church, the literature in supposed fidelity to which his 
fellow-Christians were tortured and slaughtered. It was the 
literature that was continually resorted to for the purpose of 
propping up the religion of the pagans. But worse than its 
position in the camp of the enemy was the opinion of it com- 
monly held in the Church. Two hundred years later the 
views of the Alexandrian school had so completely triumphed 
over those of the contemporary Latin school that Julian, 
who knew the Church better than any persecuting emperor 
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among his predecessors, selected the prohibition of the study 
of pagan literature as the keenest weapon he could aim at the 
hated associates of his earlier days. ‘The Christians,’ he 
said, ‘ ought to be consistent with themselves, and not study 
writers whose doctrines they condemn. Let them be content 


’ to learn and explain Luke and Matthew in their Churches.’ * 


Things were very different in Clement’s day. Then the Chris- 
tians dreaded the heathen writers. They recoiled from them, 
he says, ‘like children from spectres.’+ Yet in face of this 
natural, inevitable prejudice, Clement calmly proceeded to show 
how much there was in Pagan literature to serve the Gentiles, 
as the law served among the Jews, as ‘the pedagogue to 
bring us to Christ.’ Justin Martyr had flashed out a kindred 
thought in his doctrine of the germinant logos in every man, 
and he too had been a student of other than Christian litera- 
ture. But his brilliant idea was left undeveloped. It is 
Clement to whom belongs the honour of showing clearly and 
fully the relation of general literature to Christian thought. 
It would, of course, be absurd to claim him as the founder of 
the science of comparative religion, the latest science of our 
own day. But it is not too much to say that no one came 
nearer to the conception of such a science in the early ages of 
the Church; for certainly Clement did anticipate some of the 
fundamental principles as well as some of the specific results 
of that science. 

After its friendly relation to ‘the humanities,’ the next point 
to strike us in Alexandrian Christianity is its philosophic 
character ; and, indeed, this second point necessarily emerges 
in any consideration of the first-mentioned characteristic. In 
Alexandria the first serious attempt to take a philosophic 
view of the new faith was made. The philosophy of Chris- 
tianity was there. born. Christian theology, as distinguished 
from the practical Christian religion, there took its rise. 


While Clement represents the culture of the Alexandrian | 


Church, Origen is the great leader of its thought. Clement 
claims our respect for his learning, and charms us with his 
literary taste. Origen amazes and overwhelms us in his 
tremendous reaches of philosophic speculation. The ‘De 
Principiis’ ranks with such books as Augustine’s ‘ City of God,’ 
the ‘Summa Theologie’ of Thomas Aquinas and Calvin’s 
‘Institutes,’ and it has the merit of being first in the field. It 
is unfortunate that this great work has for the most part come 
down to us only in the loose and diffuse Latin translation of 


* See Augustine’s view of this edict, ‘ Confess.’ viii. 10. 
t ‘Strom.’ vi. 10. 
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Rufinus. The liberties which this man played with his master’s 
utterances are naively confessed in his Prologue and Pre- 
faces, where he repeatedly tells us that he has omitted what 
he thinks to be inconsistent with Origen’s other writings ‘ as 
being corrupt, and not the composition of Origen,’ and has 
inserted extracts from those writings to clear obscurities. 
This is the higher criticism with a vengeance! Where we 
can compare the original Greek with Rufinus’s paraphrase— 
as, for example, in Book IV.—the variations are not a little 
startling. ivevertheless we are not by any means dependent 


+ on this one work for the opinions of the most voluminous 


exegetical writer of antiquity. The fullest exposition of many 
of Origen’s specific opinions are to be found in his commen- 
taries. 

Perhaps the point on which the modern reader is most 
likely to revolt from the teachings of Origen and of all his 
school is the intellectual aristocratic spirit which divides the 
Church into two distinct grades —that of the lower caste Chris- 
tians, who are dependent only on faith, and that of the 
initiated, who have attained to true knowledge. The notion 
of secret doctrines handed down by tradition from the apostles 
and imparted only to those who are specially prepared to 
receive them, like the pagan mysteries, which was of the very 
essence of Gnosticism, finds a prominent place in Alexandrian 
Christianity.* Clement’s favourite title for an advanced 
Christian is ‘ gnostic.’ The word is not used with any friendly 
allusion to the heresies of that name. On the contrary, 
Clement would maintain that only they who have the true 
knowledge, which is in the Church and not in the alien sects, 
have a right to be called ‘ gnostics.’ Still the identity of the 
title is significant. Faith is avowedly relegated to a second 
place. Conduct, too, though not thus confessedly depreciated, 


} may be expected to lose some of its supreme importance in a 


system which gives the palm to knowledge. But on the other 
hand, we must bear in mind that with Clement the gnostic is 
not simply the man of knowledge. He distinguishes between 
two kinds of gnosis: the speculative, which seeks the knowledge 
of things in themselves, and the practical, which aims at the 
attainment of virtue and the perfecting of the Christian man 
in the higher principles of conduct. He will allow no one 
to be a true gnostic who has not the second kind of gnosis. 
‘The life of the gnostic,’ he says, ‘ in my view, is nothing but 
deeds and words corresponding to the tradition of the Lord.’ t 


* Soe L’Abbé J. Cognat, ‘Clement d’Alexandrie,’ p. 387. 
t ‘Strom.’ vii. 8. 
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Another objection is better founded. The ignorant and less 
gifted are discouraged, and the educated and capable are in- 
clined to treat their humbler Christian brethren with hauteur. 
It is only fair to say that this is a serious blot on Alexandrian — 
theology, and one that is almost as alien to the democratic 
feelings of our own day as to the genius of Christianity. But 
it is also only fair to add that the spirit of Alexandrian Chris- 
tianity was democratic when compared with the rival system 
which was growing up around it, and which ultimately suc- 


‘ceeded in ousting it from thefield. If we exclude Montanism, . 


which was treated as a heresy outside the pale, and which, 
with its laudable zeal for the rights of the laity, fostered wild 
and dangerous notions of private inspiration, the Church had 
only two alternatives between which to make choice—the 
Alexandrian type of Christianity and the Roman. Now there 
is no question as to which of these two tended most to restrain 
the rights and interests of the general community. At Car- 
thage, as well as at Rome, the hierarchical spirit was already 
dominant, and it was even making great progress among the 
official leaders of the Alexandrian Church. This spirit resulted 
in a cleavage in the brotherhood of the Church which was 
both deeper and more arbitrary than that which might be 
feared to follow the teachings of Clement and Origen. Any 
breach of equal brotherhood is alien to the spirit of the New 
Testament. But surely a division of the Church into the 
multitude of the ignorant and the higher rank of the en- 
lightened, much as it is to be deplored on its own account, is 
not so monstrously unjust as that which makes the mere per- 
formance of certain official functions, irrespective of attainment 
or character, a ground of elevation to the dignities and privi- 
leges of a higher caste. The separation between the ignorant 
Christian and the-Gnostic—indefensible and lamentable as it 
is—has at least an actual difference of personal experience to 
Plead for its excuse. That between layman and priest has no 
such difference, for the priest may be both ignorant and im- 
moral, and yet, under the hierarchical system, the office he 
holds elevates him to a position. of superiority to the most 
cultivated theologian and the most devoted saint. A system 
that separates even an Origen from his fellow-Christians is 
reprehensible; but one which elevates a Callistus to a position 
of supreme rank is far more so. Inasmuch as the Church had 
before it practically only these two systems, that of the Alex- 
andrian catechists should be judged the more leniently as 
really both higher in tone and more liberal in tendency than 
its rival. The tu quoque argument, however, is at best a 
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S clumsy subterfuge. We cannot defend the aristocratic ele- 
‘ ment in Alexandrian Christianity per se. Though too large- 
. minded to be compared with the Pharisaic habit of Stoicism, 
a it is more at one with the exclusive spirit of Platonism than 
c with the teachings of Him whom the common people heard 
t gladly. 

‘“ When we turn from the social to the intellectual aspects 
a and philosophical character of Alexandrian Christianity, 


P we at once meet with that which brings it back into 
ly alliance with the higher thought of our own times.* 
1 { Alexandrian Christianity made the first attempt in the 
d Church to reconcile thought with faith. The great cate- 
d chists of Alexahdria were too well acquainted with the 
e broad stream of knowledge and speculation in the world 
€ around them, and too honest, and thorough, and truth-loving, 
n to be satisfied with a religion that would not harmonize with 
a nature and culture. In this respect they were as far in 
y advance of Bacon and Descartes as the most liberal-minded 
e theologians of the nineteenth century. For both of those seven- 
d teenth century philosophers escape from the difficulties that 
iS arise in apparent discrepancies between religion and science 
e by relegating religion to the sphere of faith and excluding it 
y from that of reason—Descartes absolutely, Bacon only allow- 
W ing to reason in religion the function of apprehending and 
le interpreting Scripture. But few in the present day are willing 
1- to leave to the Church the settlement of matters of faith, or 


is to accept from the Church its dicta irrespective of their own 
r- conclusions on kindred topics in history, science, and philo- 
at sophy. Though the synthesis of religion and science may 
a still lie beyond our grasp, even though it never could be 
at attained by human intelligence, we all now feel that it is the 


it duty of the theologian to approach it as nearly as possible, that 
to to neglect the possible harmony of the two spheres of truth, 


10 or to hold conscious contradictions on the ground that one 
a- idea belongs to science and another to faith, is a crime 
1e against truth. The great task of the modern theologian is 
st to show, if not the agreement of the two, still the possibility 
m of such an agreement, to confute the fatal notion that they 
is are irremediably irreconcilable. This was the task of the 
mn Alexandrian Christian thinkers. The science and philosophy 
id of their day were strangely different from those that obtain 
X- among us, but their purpose and aim and spirit in dealing 
us with those fields of inquiry were essentially modern. 

im | A school of apologists is necessarily called upon to treat of 
a 


* See L’Abbé Cognat, ‘Clement d’Alexandrie,’ p. 206. 
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‘Christian Evidences.’ Clement and Origen handled this 
large and yet delicate and difficult subject in the loftiest 
spirit. They are far away in advance of our eighteenth cen- 
tury evidence writers. Mechanical arguments from miracles 
and prophecy, and cold questions of arithmetical probabilities, 
take a much less important position in the works of these 
writers than they held among us until quite recently. They 
rely chiefly on those moral arguments of which some people 
speak as though they had been just recently discovered for 
the first time. Alexandria in the third century has little in 
common with Archdeacon Paley; it anticipates the argu- 
ments of Dr. Wace. That Christianity makes for morality, 
and that it is responded to by the natural voice of conscience, 
are Clement’s favourite arguments in its favour. He calls 
the precepts of Christ ‘those laws of reason and words of 
sanctity which are inscribed on men’s hearts;’ he urges his 
readers to allow themselves ‘to feel the influence of the 
charming strains of sanctity ;’ and he invites them to judge 
of his religion by its ethical character, saying, ‘But if, acknow- 
ledging the conspicuous trustworthiness of the virtues, you 
wish to trust them, come and I will set before you in abundance 
materials of persuasion respecting the Word.’* Origen, de- 
siring to make his argument complete all round, insists more 
strongly on the evidence of miracles, concerning which he 
says, ‘ Traces of them are still preserved among those who 
regulate their lives by the precepts of the gospel.’+ But 
he is not less clear in expounding moral evidence. ‘ Thus, 
writing of the character-forming tendency of the Bible in 
comparison with that of pagan literature, he says, ‘ And, 
challenging a comparison of book with book, I would say, 
‘* Come now, good sir, take down the poems of Linus, and of 
Museus, and of Orpheus, and the writings of Pherecydes, 
and carefully compare these with the laws of Moses—histories 
‘ with histories, and ethical discourses with laws and command- 
ments—and see which of the two are the better fitted to 
change the character of the hearer on the very spot, and 
which to harden him in his wickedness?” ’ § And, while 
- coming to the subject, as he says, with ‘ no wish to flatter 
Christianity, but from a desire thoroughly to examine the 
facts ’—what a modern tone rings in these words !—he urges 
his readers to compare ‘the former lives of many converts 
. . with their after conduct.’ | 


* ¢Exhortation to the Heathen,’ x. + © Cont. Cels.’ i. 2. 
Accepting the reading émrpier. § ‘Cont. Cels,’ i. 18. 
\i Ibid. i. 26. 
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A deeper question than that of distinctively Christian evi- 
dences, and one that claims priority of settlement, is raised 
with increasing loudness in our own day. The controversy 
between the Deist and the believer in revelation has been 
superseded by the more fundamental question of Divine and 
spiritual being, or rather by that of the possibility of recog- 
nizing any such existence. Now Alexandrian Christianity 
has its own word to say on the subject of Agnosticism. 
Clement distinguishes between four kinds of knowledge of 
God: (1) The knowledge of reason received through con- 
science and creation ; (2) the knowledge of revelation which 
is necessary, not because we could not know God without it, 
but because it opens up deeper mysteries, because it fortifies 
the reason against error, and because our natural knowledge 
is blurred by moral evil; (8) the beatific vision of the future 
life; and (4) the absolute and perfect knowledge which is 
possible only to God Himself. He holds that God cannot be 
known immediately, but can be apprehended only through 
the Logos. This is a position very different from that of 
Dean Mansel; for while Clement holds that we cannot 
know God in Himself, i.c., that we cannot see the Divine 
noumenon—most modern philosophers go further, and, re- 
fusing to accept the Platonic doctrine, declare that we cannot 
perceive any noumenon, any thing in itself, that all we know 
is phenomenal. But when the question is of phenomena 
Clement admits that we can know the phenomena of God in 
His attributes.* With him knowledge of God, though it does 
not reach to the perception of God in Himself, is far more 
than the receiving of certain ‘ regulative ideas’ which do not 
correspond to the real nature of God. It is a true knowledge 
of Divine phenomena. It goes as far, therefore, as any 
knowledge of the world that is now admitted to be possible. 
Clement has been accused of resolving the idea of God into a 
pure abstraction. But no writer of the early Church taught 
more emphatically the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, and, 
of course, this fuller conception must include the simpler one 
of personality. Origen, too, set forth a lofty idea of God, as 
simplex intellectualis natura,+ and declared that, ‘according to 
strict truth, God is incomprehensible.’ { But while holding 
the infinite and immaterial nature of God to be above human 
understanding, Origen did not deny the existence of a partial, 
mediate knowledge. Creation, according to Origen, is like 
the radiation of Divinity. ‘The works of Divine Providence 
and the plan of this whole world are a sort of rays, as it were, 

* ¢ Strom.’ vi. 17. + ‘De Prin.’ i. 1. t Ibid. 
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of the nature of God, in comparison with His real substance 
and being.’* The point of interest to us now, however, is not 
the answer of the Alexandrian theologians to the Agnostic 
thesis, but the spirit in which they grappled with the problem. 
- They felt and faced the difficulties which Sir William Hamilton 
and Dean Mansel and Mr. Herbert Spencer have forced into 
our notice ; and they are nearer to us even in the vagueness 
of their conceptions than any of the intervening generations 
whom the creeds supplied with neat definitions of Divinity. 
The Alexandrian conception of creation was formerly 
regarded as one of the most extravagant eccentricities of an 
unbridled imagination. It now stands in startling proximity 
to recent questions and suggestions. Origen distinctly taught 
that creation was eternal. Moller attributes the same belief 
to Clement; + but though the passage in which Clement 
declares that God existed before He was a Creator{ cannot 
justly be urged in reply, as it only implies a continuous 
causal antecedence such as is involved in the very act of 
creation, still Clement nowhere definitely enunciates the 
doctrine of eternal creation. The spirit of his teaching, 
however, prepared for Origen’s clear exposition of that doc- 
trine. Clement did not hold the vulgar conception that 
eternity is simply the endless duration of time. ‘ Eternity,’ 
he said, ‘presents in an instant the future and the 
present, also the past of time.’§ Eternity with Clement 
is the exact opposite to time, since it excludes the idea of 
succession which is at the root of our conception of time. 
It is needless to point out that this view of eternity comes 
very near to that commonly advocated among us. Origen, 
following Philo || in his doctrine of eternal creation in an infi- 
nite stream of creative acts, carries us away from Clement’s 
calm, tideless sea of eternity. But this is inevitable 


when we come to view the physical world in its relation to | 


eternity, because nature can only be thought of in terms 
of time. With Origen, quite as much as with Clement, eter- 
nity is not endless duration, but immutability of existence. 
Nevertheless, his eternal creation is an endless series of acts of 
creation. Origen’s doctrine must be completely distinguished 
from the doctrine of the eternity of the present physical uni- 
verse. He held that the world had a beginning in time, and 
that it would have anend. The doctrine of eternal creation 
is advanced in answering an objection to this belief. The 
objector is supposed to say, ‘If the world had its beginning 


* ‘De Prin.’ i. 1. t Mdller’s ‘ Gesch. der Cosmols,’ p. 511, 
} Paed. i. 9. § ‘Strom,’ i. 13. || ‘Leg. Alleg.’ i. 3. 
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in time, what was God doing before the world began? For 
it is at once impious and absurd to say that the nature of. 
God is inactive and immovable, or to suppose that goodness - 
at one time did not do good, and omnipotence at one time did 
not exercise its power.’ Origen replies, ‘God did not begin 
to work for the first time when He made this visible world; 
but as after its destruction there will be another world, so 
also we believe that others existed before the present came 
into being.’* This sublime idea is not only more philo- 
sophical than the crude notion that the whole of the universe 
was created in six natural days only 6000 years ago; it. 
is also much nearer to our modern conception of nature, and 
this more particularly in two respects. In the first place the 
ground of Origen’s belief in the eternity of creation is the 
immutability of God. Because God is always good and 
always omnipotent He must be always creating. A begin- 
ning, an end, or a change in the Divine activity implies a. 
variation in Him who is invariable. We are not accustomed 
to reason down from theology to physics. The disastrous 
results of such a method are only too apparent in the incubus. 
which scholasticism became to science during the middle 
ages. But translate this theological argument of Origen’s 
into corresponding terms of science, and it will at once fall 
into the lines of recent speculation. To a theist the immuta- 
bility of God is the theological equivalent for the uniformity 
of law. If for the theological phrase of the third century we 
read the corresponding scientific phrase of the nineteenth 
century, we shall see Origen’s reasoning to be strikingly 
modern. For it is just parallel to the often repeated asser- 
tion that a beginning or an end of creating energies would be 
a breach of the invariable uniformities of succession; any 
such breach every new discovery of law and order makes it 
more difficult for us to believe in. Then, in the second place, 
the doctrine of eternal, continuous creation is much nearer to 
the theory of evolution than the doctrine which has hitherto 
prevailed in the Church. The evolutionist turns with horror 
from the idea vf sudden, violent creations ; he maintains 
that the development of new orders of life is gradual and con- 
tinuous. If he is not an atheist, evolution is to him only 
a description of the mode of creation ; therefore when he pre. 
dicates a continuous series of developing orders of being h: 
is really enunciating Origen’s doctrine in terms of science, and 
with the addition of a description of the manner and proces. 
of the eternal creation. The resemblance may be carried 
*¢De Prin,’ iii. 5. 
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further. In his ‘First Principles’ Mr. Herbert Spencer 
describes the possible beginning and end of the solar system 
in such terms that the final collapse of the present order 
might be supposed to result in the beginning of the evolution 
of new worlds, just as the present world may be thought to 
have come into existence through the crash and collision of a 
prior system. 

The general subject of creation leads us to consider the 
specific question of the genesis of man. Clement does not 
discuss this question with much fulness or novelty, but 
Origen’s speculations about it are commonly regarded as 
about the very wildest flights of his unfettered imagination. 
Let us see the meaning and soul of his system, however, and 
not merely the external fabric of it, before we dismiss it with 
Philistine contempt. Origen taught that all spirits were of 
one family—this was just the fundamental idea of Channing’s 
theology. Originally they were pure and unclothed with 
matter; but being endued with free-will they used their 
liberty for the choice of evil, and that in varying degrees, 
some deflecting much farther than others from the line of 
right. For their chastisement, and as a means of restora- 
tion, the fallen spirits were immured in bodies of different 
measures of density, the darkness and denseness of the 
material prison being in just proportion to the depth of the 
moral fall of the spirits. The spirits that fell lowest became 
devils, and received gross, black bodies ; those that made 
but the slightest fall have light, ethereal bodies. Men take 
a middle place in the strata of fallen beings. Their souls 
existed in a previous condition like that of the otheyspirits 
when they sinned, and for their sins they are born into this 
world in material bodies, so that~birth is a degradation, 
though a degradation ordered for ends of wholesome chastise- 
ment and purification.* Origen carried out his theory into 
smore minute detail, declaring that the inequalities of lots 
among races and individuals were all determined by previous 

. conduct in the earlier stage of existence.t : 

So much for the bald outline of the system. Now let us 
look at the heart and soul of it. It is not necessary to 
remind ourselves that Plato’s doctrine of the pre-existent soul 
-has had its advocates in our own day—Wordsworth, for 


* Here Origen stands alone, and directly contradicts Clement, who says, 
-*The soul is not sent down from heaven to what is worse; for God works all 
things up to what is better.’—‘ Strom.’ iv. 26. 

t See Redepenning, ‘ Origenes,’ vol. ii. pp. 315-379, 
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example, in his ode on ‘Intimations of Immortality.’ The 
exquisite, well-known lines will occur to every one— 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 


For it is not in stray poetic visions far away from the beaten 
track of every-day thought that we are to look for the links 
of connection between the dreams of the Alexandrian thinker 
and the ideas of our age. The principles and aims that 
inspire the poetic flight of his imagination bring Origen 
nearer to us. First, we have here a serious attempt at 
attacking the problem of the origin of man. The question 
which Mr. Darwin has brought to the front in our own day 
was foremost in the discussions of the Alexandrian Christians 
of the third century. Secondly, this is a scheme under which 
man is connected with every other rank and order of being. 
By most teachers of science, as well as by most theologians, 
in past ages, man has been isolated and regarded as a solitary 
species out of all relation with the remainder of creation. 
Now the tendency is to fix his place in kinship with other 
orders of life. Origen anticipated the Duke of Argyll’s thesis 
of the ‘Unity of Nature;’ with him the existence of man 
comes under a general law of the universe. Thirdly, Origen 
has his own word to say on the subject of materialism. 
Materialism was as much a question of the second and third 
centuries as it is one of the nineteenth century. Professor 
Tyndall has pointed out the relation between Democritus and 
the modern atomic theory, and Lucretius has recently been 
revived as the poet of materialism for all time. Now the 
Epicurean doctrine, which is popularized in the sonorous 
cadences of the great Latin poet, was the creed of Origen’s 
chief opponent ; for, inconsistent as Celsus has been proved 
to be, there can be little or no doubt that he was on the . 
whole a disciple of that popular system. Broadly stated, 
there are and there have always been but two main opposing 
views of the relation of mind and matter. Hither the brain 
secretes thought as the liver secretes bile, or mind accretes 
body as the snail accretes its shell. Origen saw that the 
middle course of co-ordination and concomitance in which 
weaker minds have sought a compromise was quite untenable. 
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_ If the soul is not a product of the body, the body must have 
grown upon the soul. Now, apart from the long historical 
process of prior existence, and in its essence, Origen’s theory 
gives the only possible reply to materialism by maintaining 
that the nature and character of the soul determine the 
nature and character of the body. If body is not simply an 
effluence of soul, yet, according to Origen, the matter which 
is gathered about the soul to form the body follows the lines 
of the soul’s nature. The importance of this position in view 
of present controversies will come out more clearly if we 
apply it lower down in the scale of being. The non-materialist 
holds that it cannot be the difference between the chemical 
and mechanical relations of the atoms and molecules of one cell 
and the corresponding relations of the atoms and molecules 
of another cell, in all respects exactly like the former, which 
determines that the one shall spend its being as a humble 
medusa, while the other develops into a Shakespeare. For 
want of a better name we may call the determining cause a 
vital principle, though nobody knows what a vital principle 
is. All we know is that, if we are not satisfied with blank 
materialism, some invisible cause beyond the physical forces 
must be at work. Lastly, Origen’s great system of the genesis 
of man grapples with the question of the origin of evil in the 
most daring way. All inequalities of enjoyment and of suffer- 
ing, as well as all corruptions of character, are traced to the 
exercise of the free-will of the subject. This is cutting the 
Gordian knot with a vengeance. But, at all events, it is 
cutting it in a consistent, philosophic style. The aim, rather 
than the result, will be commended most to our sympathy 
since we have not Origen’s faith in the a priori argument to 
carry us through all problems of providence and all mysteries 
of morals. 

On the question of free-will the whole Alexandrian school 
spoke out with one unfaltering voice.* The philosophical 
necessity of Mr. J. S. Mill was not invented in the third 
century. The opposite to free-will was then either the 
fatalism of Gnosticism or the moral impotence which 
Augustine subsequently taught. Augustine’s description of 
the loss of free-will that follows moral corruption suggests 
to us such a loss of volitional energy as we see, for example, 
in the opium-eater, and not the absolute necessity of Hume 
and Jonathan Edwards. To the genuine necessarian the very 
idea of free-will is meaningless and absurd. To talk of 
having once possessed it, therefore, is to confess oneself an 

* See Redepenning, ‘ Origenes,’ vol. ii. p. 317. 
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adherent of the free-will theory. It is important to bear this 
point in mind when we compare ancient with modern re- 
ferences to free-will. But the view which the Alexandrian 
writers resisted was not that of the impotent will of the later 
Augustinian theory ; it was the Gnostic doctrine of fatalism. 
Therefore their assertion of free-will is mainly a reply to the 
assertion that we are mere tools of destiny irrespective of 
will. Mr. J. §. Mill expressly repudiated this fatalism, and 
he would have joined with Clement and Origen in contending 
against it. But he would not have used their weapons, 
and he would soon have parted company with his allies. 
For there can be no question that the Alexandrian thinkers 
go the full length of declaring absolute freedom of will 
enough to satisfy Dr. Ward himself. Clement indignantly 
repudiates the notion that ‘we are pulled like inanimate 
things by the puppet strings of natural powers.’* He attri- 
butes all evil to the free volition of its agents. Origen 
declares that ‘every rational creature is susceptible of com- 
mendation and of guilt,’ and that ‘his destiny hangs not on 
his original condition, but on his merits.’ t This is the key- 
stone of his whole system, and Origen is never tired of reiter- 
ating his belief in the absolute and irreversible freedom of the 
will of all ‘ rational creatures.’ Moreover, it is interesting to 
see that the doctrine is based chiefly on moral ground. When 
Dr. Johnson declared of free-will that all theory was against 
it and all experience for it, he forgot the strong argument 
from moral responsibility on which, quite as much as on 
experience and consciousness, most believers in free-will found 
their convictions. This was the central position of the Alex- 
andrian view.{ Now it is one of the special characteristics of 
our own day that the Calvinistic theory which was so strong 
an element in religious thought and life up till quite recently 
is receding into the background, while the freedom of the 
will receives greater favour from nearly all schools of religious 
teaching. The necessitarian doctrine has been abandoned by 
the theologians and handed over to the materialists. In this 
respect the relation of modern Christian writers to current 
non-Christian theories unites with that of the Alexandrian 
thinkers to the Gnostics and other Oriental fatalists of their 
age, in a common departure from the ground which the most 
zealous spirits of the Church in other ages have taken when, 
as has usually been the case, they have denied the freedom of 
the will against the assertion of it by unbelievers. 

In distinctively Christian teaching the Alexandrian writers 

* Strom.’ if. 3, t ‘De Pria,’ i. 5. t E.a., Ibid. iii. i. ; 
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approach still nearer to the tendencies of our own day. Take, 
for example, their views of the Fatherhood of God. The Jove- 
like representations of Byzantine and medieval artists tell us 
at a glance that for long ages the idea of paternity was lost 
in that of royalty. Even Christ, who has sometimes been 
represented as softening to us the terrors of divinity, is too 
often shown in these pictures as the condemning judge ; and 
the Virgin is necessarily resorted to for human pity and 
gracious intercession. Later Protestant views have frequently 
represented the Sovereignty of God more prominently than 
His Fatherhood. If there is anything that especially charac- 
terizes modern theology it is a return to the latter conception. 
Of course the great revelation of God as a Father had never 
been utterly lost to the Church. The change is not one of 
positive, but one of comparative beliefs. From taking a 
second place subject to His Sovereignty, the Fatherhood of 
God is now to many minds assuming the first place, and is 
regarded by many as including His Sovereignty as a secondary 
attribute directly consequent on, and wholly coloured by, the 
larger one of Fatherhood. Our present question is not whether 
this is a truer, fuller, more Christian way of regarding God ; 
it is whether this view is prevalent, and of that fact there 
can be no doubt. Whether or not, for example, Dr. Macleod 
Campbell and Mr. Maurice be followed by us, there can be no 
doubt that they do represent the growing tendency of Chris- 
tian thought in this direction. Now Clement, in particular, 
not only emphasizes the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 
when considering the nature of God by itself—writers of other 
schools have done that freely enough; he boldly applies the 
doctrine to other regions of theology, and especially to the 
Divine treatment of man; and this is the real test of dif- 
ference. Theologians of all sects may be divided into two 
schools according as the Sovereignty or the Fatherhood of 
God is the foundation of their system. Clement is a con- 
spicuous leader of the latter order. It is true that he speaks 
approvingly of the Neo-Platonic ‘ Abyss,’ * and says of ‘the 
One,’ ‘It is without form and name. And if we name it, we 
do not do so properly, terming it either the One, »r the Good, 
or Mind, or Absolute Being, or Father, or God, or Creator, or 
Lord.’ + But when he proceeds to the human relations of 
theology he selects from all these names the one title of ‘Father’ 
as most appropriate, and constructs his system expressly in 
harmony with it. We are even reminded of Theodore Parker’s 
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favourite idea of the Motherhood of God in the passage, ‘God is 
love; while He is the ineffable Father He becomes to us also a 
sympathizing Mother.’* Although Origen appears to have been 
more under the influence of the current philosophy which 
reduced the idea of God to a cold, vague abstraction, he, too, 
selected the benevolence of God as the fundamental concep- 
tion out of which to work out his opinions of the creation and 
government of the universe. His doctrine of eternal creation 
is immediately derived from his belief in the eternal goodness 
of God. God creates because He is good. He must be always 
creating because He is immutably good. 

These conceptions of God must necessarily affect the Alex- 
andrian doctrine of human life and destiny, especially in 
regard to future punishment. Broadly stated, there are three 
ways of regarding the subject. First, there is the vengeance 
theory. An angry God avenges His outraged sovereignty. 
This view was natural when God was regarded too much as 
a Being of human passions, when for lack of police regula- 
tions aggrieved men took the law into their own hands and 
avenged their own wrongs, and when trial by battle was more 
valued than trial by jury. It is now abandoned by all 
schools of theology. Secondly, there is the claims-of-justice 
theory. A broken law takes the place of an injured person. 
Justice, almost personified, demands retribution. An abstract 
balance of right and a craving for the satisfaction of justice 
require a certain amount of punishment to follow a certain 
amount of sin. The first view best agreed with the lawless 
age of chivalry; the second is distinctly one of law and 
order. Thirdly, there is the theory which for want of a better 
name we may call Utilitarian. Punishment is simply sent 
for the good effects that it is designed to produce. No mystical 
necessity of punishment as an end in itself is allowed, much 
less is it permitted as a satisfaction of vengeance for an 
aggrieved person. It is solely a means to an end, the pre- 
servation of order, the prevention or the cure of evil. Whether 
or not this view of punishment be correct and adequate, it is 
plainly the one which is tending more and more to find ac- 
ceptance in the present day. In criminal law it is the only 
one now regarded. In theology it is gaining ground. What 
have our Alexandrian theologians to say on the subject? 
They entirely repudiate both the first and the second theories. 
They clearly and boldly enunciate the third. Clement allows 
three ends in punishment—the correction of the offender, the 
warning of others, and the protection of the public by 
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deterrent and corrective influences. ‘The good God,’ he says, 
‘corrects for these three causes: first, that he who is corrected 
may become better than his former self; then that those who 
are capable of being saved by examples may be driven back, 
being admonished ; and thirdly, that he who is injured may 
not be readily despised, and be apt to receive injury.’* It 
may be urged that Clement did not perceive the guilt of sin 
so clearly as Augustine perceived and expressed it in his Con- 
fessions. But on the other hand—whether for better or for 
worse is not the present question—there can be no doubt that 
his utterances on the subject are much nearer to modern views 
than, for example, such a saying as this of Augustine’s—‘ He 
who destroyed in himself a good that might have been eternal 
became himself guilty of an eternal evil.” Clement does not 
push his speculations as far as the restitution of all things. 
For the full exposition of this subject we must turn to his 
great pupil. 

In popular opinion no doctrine is more signally attached to 
the name of Origen than that of universal restoration. The 
term ‘ Origenism ’ is practically equivalent for an expression 
of that doctrine by those to whom it is most obnoxious. The 
great Alexandrian Father is not exceeded by Dr. Samuel Cox 
in the positiveness and unlimited character of his universal- 
ism. Origen is not one of those who only ‘faintly trust the 
larger hope.’ He is a dogmatic teacher of universal restora- 
tion, and he gives the widest possible scope to the application 
of this prospect. People smile at the good-natured banter of 

Burns when he says in his ‘ Address to the De’il ’— 


Oh, wad ye tak’ a thought an’ men’! 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken. 


But Burns is faint-hearted compared with Origen. The Alex- 
andrian Father would have no qualifying ‘ aiblins,’ no humble 
‘I dinna ken.’ According to his definite scheme of the uni- 
verse every fallen being, devil as well as man, is to be com- 
pletely restored to goodness and happiness. Meanwhile all 
punishment is purgative. Origen compares it to the surgeon’s 
amputating knife, and after speaking of milder chastisements 
he says, ‘And if the virulence of the disease shall transcend even 
these remedies, the evil has at last to be burned out by fire.’ t 
Outer darkness is the condition of those who, ‘ being plunged 
in the darkness of profound ignorance, have been placed 
beyond the reach of any light of the understanding.’ { After 
~ death the soul passes through successive stages of purification, 
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‘ schools of souls,’ till after a longer or shorter period, accord- 
ing to its previous condition, it reaches the kingdom of heaven.* 
The souls of the wicked have to endure cruel torments, but 
all for the same purifying end.+ It is superfluous to add 
that the philosophic Alexandrian thinkers were entirely free 
from the gross eschatology of Chiliasm. Origen ridicules 
those people who, taking the words of the Revelation literally, 
expect to see a New Jerusalem with ‘its foundations laid in 
precious stones, and its walls constructed of jasper, and its 
battlements of crystal.’-{ The dogmatism of Origen on these 
points is naturally displeasing to an age of vague, indefinite, 
shifting opinions ; but the spirit of his views of: the future is 
certainly likely to find more echoes in the present day than 
in any past age. In spite of the abstract character of so 
much of Alexandrian thought, the humaneness, which is 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of modern theology, is 
there seen as it appears in no other school of ancient teach- 
ing. For example, many who are not prepared to abandon 
Augustine’s views of everlasting punishment revolt with 
horror from that Father’s doctrine of the dreary limbo where 
unbaptized children are cast, and will turn from the Latin to 
the earlier Alexandrian when Clement asks of a new-born 
child, ‘ Wherein has sucha child sinned? How can it, having 
itself done nothing, be brought under the condemnation of 
Adam ?’§ It is curious, too, to observe that while the harsh- 
ness and inhumanity of Augustine’s doctrine of predestina- 
tion are his highest offences in the eye of the modern reader,]|| 
his doctrine of grace is felt by many to give a glow of vitality 
to his system, compared with which Alexandrian Christianity 
is thought to be cold and impotent; and yet it is not fair to 
accuse the Alexandrian Christians of ignoring that which is 
the secret of allreligious life. It is to their disadvantage that 
they do not make it so prominent as it becomes with Augustine. 
But they are not to be charged with leaving it out of account. 
Thus Clement writes, ‘ Whether, then, the Father Himself 
draws to Himself every one who has led a pure life, and has 
reached the conception of the blessed and incorruptible nature, 
or whether the free-will which is in us, by reaching the know- 
ledge of the good, leaps and bounds over the barriers, as 
the gymnasts say; yet it is not without eminent grace that 
the soul is winged, and soars, and is raised above the higher 
spheres, laying aside all that is heavy, and surrendering itself 
to its kindred element.’ { 
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It is when we come to the process of redemption, however, 
that the deficiency of the Alexandrian theologians is thought 
to be most serious. Clement elaborated no definite theory of 
the atonement. He speaks of ‘the Lord’s successful work, 
He having borne on His head’—alluding to the crown of 
thorns—‘ the princely part of His body, all our iniquities by 
which we were pierced,’ and adds: ‘For He by His own 
passion rescued us from offences, and sins, and suchlike 
thorns.’* He tells us that the ‘ sacrifice and sweet fragrance 
of incense,’ which Christ as our High Priest offers, is ‘the 
acceptable offering of love.’t But Clement scarcely goes 
beyond scriptural language in referring to the atonement. 
Individually, according to Clement, our salvation is carried 
on by a gradual process, beginning in faith, rising to love, 
and completed in knowledge. Origen is much more explicit 
on the theory of redemption. He teaches that men cannot 
recover themselves, and that the ‘ Word became incarnate in 
order to raise them to the vision of what He was before He 
became flesh.’ t M. de Pressensé notes acutely but hypercriti- 
cally the seeming inconsistency between Origen’s general theory 
and his acceptance of the doctrine of the incarnation. When 
Origen avoids the contamination with matter by holding that 
the Word united Himself with the soul only, and not with the 
body, of Jesus, M. de Pressensé argues that Christ could not be 
a true man, since, according to Origen, ‘spirits only become 
human by taking on them bodies.’ § But surel¥ this objection 
is forced, since with Origen all spirits are of one family. 
Besides, Origen holds that after the Word was united to 
the soul of Christ, the soul did assume a human body. When 

M. de Pressensé objects, again, that the body is a result of sin 
' —in Origen’s system—and therefore could not be worn by a 
sinless soul, it may be replied thaf though naturally the body 
were imposed upon the soul as a penalty of sin, still there 
would be nothing in this to prevent a pure soul from volun- 
tarily submitting itself to the humiliation of an incarnation. || 

In the method of redemption itself we are likely to find 
more that is obnoxious to our modern ideas. Origen - 
taught explicitly the extraordinary theory of the atonement | 
that came to be held generally by the Church for centuries, 
until it was superseded by Anselm’s doctrine—the theory that 
Christ paid a ransom to the devil in order to liberate us from 
the bondage in which he was holding us. The price was 
Christ’s blood. In consideration of the receipt of so valuable 
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a prize for his malignity the devil consented to liberate man. 


_ If this were all, the theory would strike us as monstrous and 


hideous enough. But the sequel is worse. The devil is 
cheated in his bargain after all, for he finds that he cannot 
retain the soul of Christ.* The dishonesty of deceiving the 
devil is more shameful than the degradation of bargaining 
with him. Nevertheless it is not wise to turn at once from 
this theory because of the shock of disgust which the bald 
statement of it produces. As a description of an objective, 
historical fact we naturally reject it without hesitation. But 
was this all that Origen meant by it? Remembering his 
habit of allegorizing with Old Testament history, can we be 
sure that his theory was intended as more than a picturesque, 
dramatic representation of spiritual experiences, like a page 
from the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? If, however, we are con- 
vinced that Origen wishes to describe a plain historical fact 
still, utterly wrong as the description itself is, it may be 
moulded on principles which are both trué and important. 
More acceptable theories of redemption have not been without 
their defects. In particular two common errors may be traced 
through some of the most popular presentations of this sub- 
ject: first, the corruption of the scriptural idea of expiatory 
sacrifice into the notion that God is unwilling to release us 
from the consequences of our sins until His outraged 
sovereignty hagtbeen appeased and satisfied with the blood 
of Christ; and secondly, the idea that the primary object 
of redemption was deliverance from the doom of suffering 
which follows sin, and that sanctification, or purification 
from moral corruption, was only a consequence and fruit 
of redemption, not its great, chief end. Anselm’s theory is 
not so safely guarded against these two errors as is Origen’s 
theory. Origen is horrified at the idea that God can require any | 
compensation before He will be inclined to save His children. 
Little as our present age would sanction the offering of com- 
pensation to the devil, still less would it admit that God re- 
quires compensation for Himself. The complete freedom from 
any belief that God is unwilling to forgive sin brings modern 
thought nearer to Origen than to the medieval theologians. 
Then the idea.of deliverance from the power*f- Satan rather 
than from the fpynigting hand of God is another idea more in 
harmony with the present-day teaching, which insists on the 
importance of salvation from sin above the escape from suffer- 
ings, and holds that redemption is not deliverance from God, 
but reconciliation to Him. - 
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The treatment which the writings of Clement and Origen 
received at the hands of friend and foe in their own day and 
in subsequent ages, the influence of those writings on newer 
schools of thought, and especially the relation which they 
bear to the great heresies of the fourth century, open up ques- 
tions of profound interest, but questions which scarcely fall 
within the range of the present inquiry. It is important to 
prevent any views we may have on these questions from pre- 
judicing us in considering the original teachings of the great 
Alexandrian teachers. Undoubtedly the first cry of heresy 
arose on ecclesiastical grounds, although it resorted to doc- 
trinal weapons. If Origen’s indifference to the red-tape of 
hierarchical procedure had not irritated the jealous self-im- 
portance of Demetrius it is not likely that in the free age in 
which he lived his teaching at Cesarea would have been 
thought any more unsound than the earlier Alexandrian 
disquisitions. A later generation had a finer scent for heresy, 
and Methodius was able to earn a cheap reputation for ortho- 
doxy by his vigorous opposition to the teachings of Origen. 
The views of Origen on the Trinity and the bearing of those 
views on Arianism came to excite the keenest interest. It is 
not surprising that so fearless a thinker and so voluminous 
a writer should seem to have favoured all phases of the vexed 
question. It may be taken as a universal law in the history 
of thought that the thinkers who live before a great question 
has risen into the fierce light of debate will be found to have 
expressed themselves with seeming ambiguity and even to 
have involved themselves in contradictions regarding it. But 
the anachronism of seeking in an earlier writer for definite 
views on a subject which had not been threshed out in dis- 
eussion at his time was not apparent to the fourth century 
theologians. Nevertheless the question how far Origen pre- 
pared for the Arian controversy of a later generation, how 
far the seeds of that heresy are to be found in his writings, is 
legitimate and important. Thus, on the one hand, he says 
that Christ is made God and adds that He is ‘ not the God, but 
God;’ * and, on the other hand, he insists on the eternal 
generation of Christ, and applies to Him the very term ‘ ho- 
moousius,’ although he could not have foreseen the deep 
significance of the word in the mouth of Athanasius and his 
supporters. It is not, however, by snatching at verbal points 
like these that any party can justly surprise the great Origen 
into forming an alliance with its regular forces. We must 
dive more deeply into the current of Alexandrian thought 
* 6 cdc, 
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before we can bring up any conclusions which will justify us 
in ranging the bold thinker of the third century among 
the pioneers of the heresies of the fourth. Such an investi- 
gation cannot be attempted here. 

In conclusion it may be well to remark that no attempt is 
here made to demonstrate the correctness of the opinions of 
the Alexandrian Christians, or to criticise the soundness of 
their reasoning and the consistency of their teaching with 
what we may believe to be the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. All that has been aimed at has been the indication 
of points of resemblance between their spirit and thought and 
the spirit and thought of our own day, together with so much 
of a general review of their position as may be helpful in 
encouraging the study of their peculiar and characteristic 
phase of our common faith. The eclecticism that gathered 
in heterogeneous elements from Syria, Egypt, Greece, Persia, 
and India, and succeeded only in forming a more or less orderly 
kaleidoscopic picture out of them, but could not fuse 
them into a higher unity, is manifestly lacking in true philo- 
sophic power. Alexandrian Christianity could not assimilate, 
because it could not digest, the mass of foreign matter which 

its omnivorous appetite admitted. In spite of John the Scot, 
and Smith, and More, and Cudworth a truly historic sense 
will discern the incongruity of any attempt to Platonize the 
New Testament. Then the fearless a priori style of argumen- 
tation which developed the most astonishing ideas of this 
school of thought is strongly repugnant to the cautious in- 
ductive spirit of our age. Moreover, the strict laws of criticism 
that bind modern commentators, and the habit of seeking 
light on the sacred page in historical and geographical facts 
that assist the elucidation of the exact, literal meaning of the 
original writers, produce among us a method of exegesis that 
is the very antipodes of the allegorizing which played fast and 
loose with the text in pursuit of abstract ideas. Nevertheless, 
after full allowance is made for these offences, Alexandrian 
Christianity is too much in sympathy with the present day to 
deserve the neglect which it has hitherto received. 
W. F. ADENEY. 
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Art. II.—Cownt Cavour’s Letters. 


C. Cavour: Lettere Edite ed. Inedite. Raccolte ed illustrate 
da Luie1 Cutata, Deputato al Parlamento. Torino: Roux e 
Favale. Quattro Volumi. 1883-4-5. 


Tus year has brought with it the issue of the fourth and 
concluding volume of Cavour’s letters. The bulk of the com- 
plete work—the volumes in their paper covers weigh nearly 
eight pounds—will probably keep it out of the hands of the 
‘general reader’ even in Cavour’s own country; but for 
those who care to look below the surface of the political trans- 
formation scenes of the middle of this century, or who wish 
to study the character of the most remarkable statesman 
Italy has produced since Machiavelli died, the collection of 
letters now before the world will have a value equalled by 
very few recent publications. 

The juxtaposition here of these two names, Machiavelli 
and Cavour, might suggest an interesting comparison. They 
had not a few points in common: genius in statecraft, a 
commanding love of country, a desire—which in Cavour was 
also a resolye—to raise her from her degraded condition, if 
not by the best imaginable, then by the best possible means. 
Both have been traduced by those who understood them not, 
but it may be granted that neither the one nor the other 
would have hesitated long before adopting whatsoever measure 
he was persuaded was advantageous or essential to the end 
he had in view. 

According to tradition, the family of Benso, which was 
invested with the marquisate of Cavour only in the last cen- 
tury, came to Piedmont from Saxony about the year 1080. 
Camillo’s mother was of a noble family of French Huguenots, 
settled at Geneva. Cavour was therefore of mixed descent, 
and might with more aptness than D’Azeglio have repeated 
the latter’s mot: ‘ After having cried so indefatigably ‘“ out 
with the barbarians,” behold me a barbarian myself!’ The 
earliest letter published, in point of date, is one written at 
the age of eleven to his ‘ chére tente’ (sic) the Marquise de 
Roussy, of which orthography and grammar go to prove that 
the future minister was by no means an infant prodigy. In 
fact, a few years before his mother had borne witness to the 
desperate sighs (‘enough to break one’s heart’) which accom- 
panied Camillo’s acquirement of the alphabet. The same 
authority described the unwilling scholar as ‘bon luron, fort 
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tapageur, et toujours en train de s’amuser.’ At sixteen he 
entered the army, after having passed two uncomfortable 
years as page to the then Prince of Carignano, a position ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to his independent nature. Carlo Alberto 
was incensed by some expressions made use of by the youth 
on finally casting off the royal livery, and the two cordially dis- 
liked each other to the end of the chapter; a dislike which, 
on the king’s part at least, passed down to his son, for it is to 
be doubted whether Victor Emmanuel ever felt at ease or in 
thorough sympathy with Cavour. 

On Carlo Alberto’s accession to the throne, the young 
soldier was transferred from Genoa to an out-of-the-way 
fortress in the Val d’Aoste, a measure he looked upon as 
banishment; and, taking umbrage thereat, he threw up his 
commission and left the army. In these early days he was 
full of ambitious dreams, which at the more advanced age 
of twenty-two he had come to regard as ‘castles in Spain.’ 
‘I confess to you,’ he writes in 1832, ‘at the risk of your 
laughing at me, that there was a time when I believed that 
nothing was beyond my powers, and when I thought it quite 
natural that I should wake up one fine day jirst minister of 
the kingdom of Italy.’ Among self-predictions of future great- 
ness these lightly written words may well be remembered. 
In the same year, the Austrian police, who were really the 
most expert thought-readers of their day, had formed a judg- 
ment of the ex-lieutenant’s tendencies and character which 
does their intelligence the highest credit. Informed by them, 
the Austrian representative at the court of Turin wrote: ‘I 
consider him to be a most dangerous person, and all attempts 
that have been made to reclaim him have proved fruitless.’ 

Cavour spent the winter of 1835 in France, and frequented 
the salon of the accomplished and amiable Comtesse de Cir- 
court, who rallied round her all the best people of the aristo- 
cracies of birth and mind: Cavour was not self-conscious 
enough to give himself the airs of a woman-hater, and he 
went willingly into society when he had the time. Never- 
theless a surprisingly small portion of his life—into which 
Love seems never even to have glanced—was occupied with 
sitting at the feet of women. On the other hand, women 
appear to have always courted his friendship when they had 
the chance, and Madame de Circourt manifested the greatest 
interest in his welfare, recommending him, in the seeming 
barrenness of all openings for a young man of talent in Italy, 
to fix his residence permanently in Paris, and to enter the 


field of French literature. The letter in which he gives his 
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reasons for not taking her advice is a noble piece of writing. 
‘No, no,’ he says, ‘it is not by flying from one’s country 
because she is unhappy that one can attain a glorious end. 
Woe be to him who abandons in contempt the land that gave 
him birth, who denies his brothers as unworthy of him! As 
for me, I am resolved never to separate my lot from that of 
the Piedmontese. Fortunate or unfortunate, my country shall 
have all my life; I would never be unfaithful to her, even 
were I sure elsewhere of finding a brilliant destiny.’ 

In the face of public and political discouragement, Cavour 
threw himself into agricultural pursuits with as near an 
approach to enthusiasm as his matter-of-fact temperament 
allowed. ‘ Agriculture,’ he wrote, ‘has been the refuge of 
all defeated parties.’ He dwelt on the benefit that ought to 
accrue to a poor and ignorant peasant population from the 
presence amongst them of a well-to-do and educated family. 
‘This benefit makes but little show and no noise; news- 
papers do not celebrate it, and it is not crowned by moral 
or other academies, but it is none the less immense. 
It is so easy for a good and enlightened proprietor to 
win the affection and respect of all who surround him, 
that he can, without much trouble, acquire a moral in- 
fluence far stronger and more efficacious than the merely 
material influence which the possessor of the soil once owed 
to the feudal system.’ One would think that he drew his 
picture rather from an English than from an Italian model, 
for in Italy country life has been looked upon too much as a 
momentary exile from the streets and the cafés during the 
time of year when the heat makes towns desolate. And even 
as exiles do not commonly feel much interest in the place of 
their banishment, so have these Italian proprietors concerned 
themselves but little about the people or the affairs of their 
country estates, leaving everything in the hands of the irre- 
pressible fattore, or steward—sometimes an honest man who 
does the best he can by the peasants and the padrone, but 
often, inevitably, the tyrant and oppressor of the former and 
the plunderer of the latter. It is not rare for the master, 
through ‘incapacity and indolence, to keep no count at all of 
the state of his affairs ; only the other day it was discovered 
by a mere chance that a Lombard nobleman (Count Melzi) 
had been robbed by his agent of £8000, without his having 
the faintest suspicion that anything was wrong. But we 
should never end if we continued to digress on this theme. 
Cavour regarded a wiser and more liberal cultivation of 
the land as the most effectual barrier against revolution, and 
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it is indeed unfortunate that we have not in Italy to-day a 
man of his stamp to cope with the agricultural crisis which 
weighs now upon the country. 

Cavour’s political work began with the reorganization of 
Piedmont after the cataclysm of 1849. Carlo Alberto had 
failed to meet the death he sought on the field of Novara, 
but he had found it in the solitude of a foreign shore, and by 
the tragedy of his end he had at least in part obliterated the 
bitter memories of his years of hesitation and defection from 
the national cause. ‘Hamlet of monarchy,’ he had fallen 
crushed under a task too heavy for his strength. The young 
king opened his reign under circumstances as unfavourable 
as could well be conceived. The army demoralized, the 
administration in confusion, a strong party within the state 
supporting the incessant pressure which came from without 
—from Austria and Prussia—having for its purpose the sup- 
pression of those liberties granted under the statute which 
alone, of the mushroom growth of constitutions that had 
sprung up in the hour of princely terror, survived as a 
guarantee that freedom was not dead on every inch of Italian 
soil. Cavour thought it necessary to teach the clerical and 
reactionary party that its hopes of regaining the ascendency 
it had enjoyed under Carlo Alberto were illusionary. This 


was certainly the main object of the bill for the suppression . 


of convents, introduced by his government, which, by openly 
defying the influence of the Church, caused an uproar that 
seemed likely to imperil not only the ministty but almost the 
monarchy. There was a moment when Victor Emmanuel 
appeared to lose nerve; and at that juncture, once the measure 
presented, to have receded a step would have been fatal. The 
king was in truth sorely tried, as he wrote in November, 1854, 
to General La Marmora, ‘ My mother and my wife do nothing 
but tell me that they will die of grief on my account—you 
may think how agreeable all this is to me!’ 

When at the opening of the next year his mother and his 
wife actually died, it was of course pointed to as a judgment 
of Heaven. The Marquis d’Azeglio, who possessed his con- 
fidence more fully than Cavour ever did, wrote to him a brief 


_but admirable letter. D’Azeglio had not approved of the 


introduction of the famous bill, but he said that once intro- 
duced, there was nothing to do but to stand by it and its 
supporters. ‘ This is no question of religion, but of interest,’ 
he said; ‘ Piedmont suffers from all ills, but that it should 
fall again beneath the priestly yoke—no, that may not be!’ 
Meanwhile Cavour, who remembered what befell Santa 
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Rosa, had sent for a monk in whom he had full reliance, and 
who parted with him with the words: ‘The day that you lie 
upon your deathbed, depend on me; I will not refuse you 
the Sacraments.’ And Padre Giacomo kept his word. 

The king stood firm, the bill was passed, and the storm 
calmed down. Another measure of immense moment to 
Piedmont and Italy was in hand—the despatch of a Pied- 
montese contingent tothe Crimea. In this Cavour had Victor 
Emmanuel cordially with him, but the step was thought by 
many to be a piece of wild infatuation. ‘ Success is a great 
justification,’ as Kossuth said later, ‘but the stroke was. 
hazardous and perilous.’ Cavour himself wrote, ‘I have 
assumed a tremendous responsibility: it matters not; come 
what may, my conscience assures me that I have fulfilled a 
sacred duty.’ And again, to the Comtesse de Circourt : ‘Since 
it has pleased Providence that Piedmont alone in Italy should 
be free and independent, it behoves Piedmont to make use of 
her freedom and independence to plead before Europe the 
cause of the unhappy peninsula.’ It was to strengthen the 
voice of his country, to give her a right to be heard in the 
councils of nations, that he sent forth that little army which 
was a pleasure to all beholders, and which on the Tchernaja 
won the respect of all by its discipline and valour. Of all 
Cavour’s political acts, this alliance with France and England 
in 1855 was probably the most far-seeing. 

A year later the minister was heard to say, ‘ In three years 
we shall have the real war.’ He had without doubt already 
conceived the idea of drawing Napoleon III. into the contest 
for Italian independence. In July, 1858, took place his 
memorable interview with the French Emperor at Plombiéres, 
in which the project was broached and the plan of its execu- 
tion was marked out. It isa moot point whether Cavour, with 
all his finesse, would have been able to bring Louis Napoleon 
to the desired understanding had not the pleading of one 
dead still sounded in his ears—a pleading backed by the 
menace of a certain doom. 

Napoleon’s early entanglements with the Carbonaro party 
in the Romagna gave to the men who threatened his life a. 
power—a leverage, one may say—which the ordinary political 
assassin does not and cannot possess. Nor was Felice Orsini 
in any sense an ordinary political assassin. He was a demo- 
erat, but not an anarchist; and being once in command at. 
Ancona on an outbreak of anarchical passions, he had severely 
repressed them and effected the restoration of order. 

Vhat passed between him and Napoleon after his abortive 
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attempt will never be precisely known, but it is unquestion- 
able that he went to the scaffold with a heart content and 
satisfied in the belief that it would not be long before a blow 
was struck for Italy. 

Cavour always expressed an abhorrence, which was certainly 
quite sincere, of political assassination. But he was not the 
man not to make use of the influence which the fear of it 
exercised over Napoleon’s mind. ‘Cavour,’ wrote the Prince 
Consort to the King of the Belgians, ‘loses no opportunity of 
stimulating this fear, and gives him [the Emperor) the whip” 
every now and then in the shape of stories of new discoveries, 
plans of assassination, attempts against his life.’ ‘ Unfor- 
tunately,’ wrote the Prince Regent of Prussia (the Emperor 
William), ‘the Italian dagger has become an idée fixe with 
Napoleon.’ 

Thus Cavour had the ground to a certain degree cleared 
before him. But Louis Napoleon, though not averse to doing 
something for Italy, had his mind fully made up to get all 
the advantage he could out of the transaction. Of all he 
hoped to get there is hardly any means of estimating. Not 
only a great slice of the Piedmontese provinces, and perhaps 
the island of Sardinia, but also Naples for a cousin Murat 
‘and Tuscany for a cousin Napoleon were included in his 
ultimate views. His demands, however, during the interview 
at Plombiéres were more modest, and yet how unspeakably 
onerous to a king of the Savoy race—the cradle of his 
ancient house and his fair, sweet, innocent child! 

Victor Emmanuel had beforehand resigned himself to the 
sacrifice of Savoy, bitter though it was to him; but to the 
sacrifice of his sixteen-year-old daughter he could not at once 
agree. The letter by which Cavour sought to wring from him 
his consent is one of the most characteristic documents in the 
present collection. For the proposed bridegroom he could 
not say much; the strongest point he could adduce in his 
favour being, that on one occasion he had forsaken the plea- 
sures of the carnival in Paris to pay a visit to a dying mis- 
tress, a great actress whose troubled existence was ebbing 
away at Cannes. The act was laudable, but on the whole, in 
all its bearings, it does seem an extraordinary reminiscence 
to bring before the father of the princess whose hand was now 
demanded. Cavour goes on, with undeniable force, to ask the 
king whom he proposes to accept as a son-in-law if the present 
offer be refused? Eligible princes are scarce; and is it not, 
after all, the natural and predestined doom of princesses to 
be unhappy in marriage? And to support his argument he 
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takes the case of the marriages, still recent, of the four 
daughters of Victor Emmanuel I., models all of them of grace 
and virtue. 


Well, and what was the result of their marriages? The first, and she: 

was the happiest, married the Duke of Modena and associated her name 
with a prince universally detested. Your Majesty would certainly not \ 

consent to such a union for your daughter. The second of your aunts 
married the Duke of Lucca. I need not recall the result of that marriage. { 
The Duchess of Lucca was and is as unhappy as it is possible to be in | 
| 
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this world. The third daughter of Victor Emmanuel mounted, it is true, 
the throne of the Cesars, but it was only to be united to an impotent and 
imbecile husband, who had to ignominiously vacate it after a few years. 
The fourth, the charming and perfect Princess Christine, married the 
King of Naples. Your Majesty is certainly aware of the brutal treatment 
to which she was exposed, and the sorrow which led her to the tomb with 
the reputation of a saint and a martyr. 


In concluding what he calls ‘this eternal epistle,’ Cavour 
says that it was written at the corner. of an inn table, without | 
there being time to copy or even to re-read it. By what | 
means it saw the light of publication last year, to be after- 
wards included in the third volume of the ‘ Letters,’ is still a 
mystery, but its authenticity is beyond all question. 

The king was convinced as far as he was concerned, and 
charged Cavour with the mission of asking her consent of the 
Princess Clotilde. The interview between the inexorable 
minister and the young princess could not have been one of 
the least striking scenes in the Italian drama. She answered 
with simple dignity: ‘It is the wish of my father; therefore 
this marriage will be useful to my family and my country, 
and I accept.’ An answer worthy of one who, when advised 
to fly concealed from Paris, in the tempest of the break-up of 
the Empire twelve years later, replied, ‘Savoy and fear know 
not one another.’ 

This difficulty got over, and the Emperor gratified by an 
alliance with one of the oldest of European royal houses, 
there was another which seemed no less grave—the inveigling 
of Austria into the assumption of the réle of the attacking 
party. Unless Austria gave the signal and the excuse, France 
would not move. Cavour had a surprising confidence inhis 
power of bringing about the move on the political chess-board 
which he desired. In December, 1858, the late Lord Ampt- 
hill remarked to the minister that he did not believe it possible 
for Austria to commit so egregious an error. ‘But I shall 
force her to declare war against us,’ was Cayour’s comment. 

The event amply bore out his prophecy. Austria fell into. 
the trap prepared for her, and the war of 1859 was the result. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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In the midst of the applause that greeted the arrival of the 
army which was to fire Italy ‘from the Alps to the Adriatic’ 
there were not a few whispered misgivings from the lips of 
those who remembered what had been the issue of the former 
visits of Gallic liberators; but the belief was so profound that 
the Austrians could not be got rid of without foreign aid, that 
doubters in the unmitigated good of a French deliverance had 
to bow their heads before the universal feeling of relief and 
exultation. 

The course of the campaign ran from success to success. 
Italian sentiment was consoled by the fine behaviour of the 
Sardinian troops—always placed in the most unpleasant posi- 
tions—and of the volunteer bands under Garibaldi. As to the 
French army, it was indifferently generalled, and its discipline 
was nowhere at all; but French soldiers never fought better 
than at Magenta and Solferino, and their personal valour, 
added to the inexplicable passion shown by the Austrian com- 
manders for ‘retiring in good order,’ made those battles two 
great triumphs for the cause of Italian independence. 

Then came the tremendous disillusion of the peace of Villa- 
franca. For no one was the blow more unexpected and more 
crushing than for Cavour, who permitted himself to say words 
to his sovereign which led to his retirement from the ministry. 
The Emperor summoned him to a last interview, in which he 
justified the peace on purely military grounds. To take 
Verona, he said, would require 300,000 men, and he had not 
got them. By the light of what we know now of the real state 
of the French army even then, not to speak of its subsequent 
vicissitudes, there are few at present who will contest the force 
of this excuse; but after the glories of a victorious campaign 
it found few believers. 

Cavour thought of retiring for a time to Switzerland, ‘ that 
hospital for political wounded,’ but finally he decided to pitch 
his tent at Chamouni, and endeavour ‘to forget, in the midst 
of the marvels of nature, the wretchedness of affairs conducted 
by men.’ He was not, however, to remain long outside the 
public arena, and in December he started on a political 
mission to Paris, where he took the rooms at the Hétel Bristol 
which had been occupied by Count Buol, ‘always,’ he wrote 
playfully, ‘with the scope of invading Austrian territory.’ 
The position of things in Italy was at a critical stage. Aimilia 
and Tuscany, their destinies guided by two good patriots, 
Farini and Ricasoli, only waited to be allowed to proclaim 
Victor Emmanuel their king. But Napoleon had uttered an 
‘impossible’ as to this project, just as years after his minister 
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- Rouher was to utter a ‘jamais’ in reference to the possession 
of Rome by Italy. 

A question vitally affecting Cavour’s place in history as a 
statesman is that of whether he was not too greatly alarmed 
by this imperial veto. It is true that there were French 
forces still in Italy—a source of anxiety and doubt—but could 
Napoleon have sent these liberating battalions to crush the 
new-born freedom of the emancipated duchies? Would it, 
further, have served his purpose to foster a return of the 
Austrians to Central Italy? It is difficult to answer now, but 
it is certain that Cavour believed that without the consent, 
and even the complicity, of Napoleon, the Italian kingdom 
could not be constituted. 

It was an old story, the cry of France for ‘compensation’ 
if she were to allow Italy to arrange her own house as she 
list. Lamartine’s sentimental republic thundered as loudly 
for backshish in 1848 as did the imperial government in 1860. 
And the bribe asked was the same—Savoy and Nice. 

Savoy, as has been said, had been promised at Plombieres. 
But the failure, from whatever cause, on the part of Napoleon 
to fulfil his engagement in its relation to Venetia, made the 
understanding then arrived at practically a dead letter. The 
strong feeling manifested in England on the subject of Savoy, 
and also by the Savoyard population, would have served as a 
powerful argument in favour of the retention of that province. 
Supposing, however, that those loyal subjects to the Piedmon- 
tese crown—who had always furnished the flower of the 
Sardinian army—had to be sacrificed, was it an inevitable 
consequence that Nice should follow ? 

Any one who is acquainted with the geographical position 
of the old county of Nice, with its splendid anchorage of 
Villafranca, and its mountain gorges towards the Col de 
Tenda, that seem specially designed by Providence for pur- 
poses of defence—any one who has visited and re-visited all 
this ground as the writer of these lines has done, and who 
knows, furthermore, the completely Italian character of the 
inhabitants, will find it hard to pardon Cavour, let the 
reasons of state be what they might, for placing this key to 
Italy in the hands of France. 


I lose thereby all my popularity in Piedmont (he wrote in March, 
1860) ; I run the risk of being accused of high treason, and of seeing 
myself condemned—if not, like Strafford, to lose my head, at least, like 
Polignac and Peyronnet, to some years in a state prison. In spite of this 
conviction, I have not hesitated to counsel the king to put his signature 
to the treaty of which I assume all the responsibility, 
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Addressing another friend he said: ‘I write with a bursting 
heart; politics have very sad necessities.’ 

The treaty was signed ; the farce of the plebiscites was gone 
through. France had got what she wanted ; had forfeited all 
title to the gratitude of the Italians, had broken up the entente 
cordiale with England, had smoothed the way to the procla- 
mation of the German Empire at Versailles. 

While the fate of the provinces yet hung in the balance, 
Garibaldi sent by Colonel Turr a summary message to the 
king, asking if he meant to cede Nice to France, and requesting 
an answer by telegram. Colonel Turr handed the letter to 
Victor Emmanuel, who exclaimed: ‘ By telegram! yes, or 
no! Very good.’ Then, after a pause, he added vehemently, 
‘Well—yes / But say to the General that it is not Nice alone, 
but also Savoy. And if Imust make up my mind to abandon 
the land of my ancestors, of all my race, he must make up his 
to lose the land where he alone was born.’ After a while he 
spoke again in accents of profound grief: ‘ It is a cruel destiny 
that I and he must make to Italy the greatest sacrifice that 
she could ask.’ ’ 


Garibaldi (wrote Cavour) has a generous character—poetic instincts; 
but at the same time his is an untamed nature, upon which certain im- 
pressions leave an ineffaceable trace. The cession of Nice has deeply 
wounded him; he considers it, up to a certain point, asa personal injury, 
and he will never forgive us for it. 


When, in the subsequent May, the General proceeded on 
his victorious march from Marsala to Palermo, and yet more 
when he crossed to the mainland to take Naples in an open 
carriage, by sheer force of his enormous popularity, the 
bitterness between him and the king’s first minister became 
pregnant with danger. Cavour had connived at the expedi- 
tion to Sicily, and had almost openly encouraged its trans- 
ference to Calabria; but after Garibaldi had met Victor 
Emmanuel on the Volturno, and had hailed him as King of 
Italy, the dissidence between the two once more threatened 
to assume the form of an open rupture. On this subject 
Cavour wrote with good sense and moderation— 


To summon the Chamber and have a great parliamentary battle would 
be much to my taste. But ] am persuaded that even if I succeeded in 
saving my prestige I should ruin Italy. To construct Italy at the present 
moment it is needful not to set Viclor Emmanuel and Garibaldi in opposi- 
tion. Garibaldi has a great moral power; he exercises an immense 
prestige not only in Italy, but above all in Europe. You are wrong, in 
my judgment, in saying that we are placed between Garibaldi and Europe. 
If to-morrow I entered into a struggle with Garibaldi, it is probable that I 
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should have with me the majority of old diplomatists, but European public 
opinion would be against me. And public opinion would have the right. 
on its side, for Garibaldi has rendered to Italy the greatest services that a 
man could render her. He has given the Italians confidence in them- 
selves; he has proved to Europe that Italians know how to fight and die 
on the field of battle to regain a-fatherland. 


As the world knows, when the decisive hour came, Gari- 
baldi’s patriotism, which was never appealed to in vain, 
induced him to go back to eat his potatoes in Caprera, and 
leave the kingdom he had conquered to the undisputed ad- 
ministration of the government of the king to whom he had 
given it. 

The winter of 1860-61 was fraught with incessant anxieties. 
The issues at stake were so complicated, the difticulties 
which encompassed the new formed State were so hydra- 
headed, that it seemed as if any day might bring a deadlock 
perilous to the stability of the whole edifice which had been 
raised with so much toil and at so manifold a sacrifice. When 
at length the last stronghold of the Bourbons fell at Gaeta, 
there yet remained two grave questions to resolve. Cavour 
had written at the beginning of January: ‘The king does not 
deem his task as finished ; he knows that he must labour to 
constitute Italian independence and unity on solid grounds: 
an end which will not be attained save when the questions of 
Rome and Venice shall have received a complete solution, 
conformable to the wishes of the Italian people.’ A little 
patience and wisdom would, he thought, give Venetia to Italy. 
But the Roman situation was one which must tax the utter- 
most skill any statesman might hope to command. Yet Cavour 
felt assured that he could so conduct affairs as to satisfy the 
legitimate desires of his countrymen, without involving that 
total breach between Church and State, to which, both as a 
Catholic and as a politician, he could only look forward with 
pain and fear. He was in constant negotiation with distin- 
guished members of the Roman priesthood, who sought every 
opportunity of placing his proposals before their chief. Cavour 
urged that ‘once disappeared the irritating question of the 
Temporal Power, the Pope will be more potent in Rome than 
were any of his predecessors, since Italy will become the 
jealous and devoted custodian of the Papacy as the most. 
splendid of national institutions.’ 

This, Cavour said, was the greatest problem of modern 
times. Whether, even with his unique abilities, his plan for 
its resolution was not doomed to failure; whether, even had 
its success been possible, it might not have cost more than 
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that success was worth, are matters which each one must. 
now weigh and decide for himself. Certain it is, however, 
that those who know most of the evils of patriotism and re- 
ligion being ranged in two hostile camps—that religion the 
only one, it must be remembered, that the people can be got 
to accept ; those who know most of the disruption of society, 
the disquietude of conscience, the moral anarchy creeping 
downwards from the higher ranks into the cottages of the poor 
—who, their heaven taken from them, set their faces towards 
the sanguinary Elysium of revolution—those who are familiar 
with these things must admit that ‘the eternal peace between 
Church and State’ was an aim not unworthy to absorb the 
last energies of a great statesman. 

In his dreams of religious reconciliation, Cavour did not 
forget the practical goal of Italian patriots. With a view to 
solemnly and irrevocably recognizing this goal, he carried 
through the Chambers a declaration that Rome was the true 
capital of Italy. 

Then in the first days of June it was rumoured that he was 
not quite well, and on the 6th of that month Europe was 
electrified by the news that he was dead. 


‘It is a calamity not to Italy alone, but to all Europe,’ said 


the Marquis of Clanricarde in the House of Lords: words 
prefixed by Deputy Chiala to the last volume of the ‘ Letters’ 
published under his most able and efficient editorship. In 
Italy a death so utterly unexpected, so sudden, so seemingly 
unexplained, was sure to cause certain things to be said, cer- 
tain hints to be thrown out of possible foul play. But the real 
explanation of Cavour’s death seems to be that the brain and 
frame worked without rest, without distraction, broke down at 
last and would work no more. Cavour was a ceaseless worker. 
During the greater part of his public career it was his habit 
to make political or business appointments before dawn. Of 
all the mass of letters now published, there is scarcely one 
which does not treat of political affairs. He had but few inti- 
mate friends, and even in his intercourse with them politics 
appear to have engrossed his thoughts and conversation. Of 
private joys and griefs there is not a trace. His life, for good 
or ill, was given wholly to the service of his country, which he 
found in the hour of her extremest need, and which he left. 
equipped with freedom, freighted with hope, and ready to. 
embark afresh upon the sea of time— 


Con miglior corso e con migliore stella. 


E. MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 
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Art. IIl.—The Sunday Closing Bill for England. 


Tue accumulation of business in the House of Commons is so 
enormous that a full and exhaustive discussion of the Sunday 
Closing Question was not practicable under the circumstances 
of the last Session. It is by no means an easy subject, or 
free from legal and social complications. It is a question of 
considerable importance to large sections of the people, in 
which the personal habits and convenience of millions are 
involved. It also touches the feelings and sentiments of 
thousands of worthy Christian men who, for the most part, 
hold their opinions not less earnestly than their creeds. It is 
intended in this article to examine the question from all the 
points of view from which it is regarded by the various 
interested classes, and draw from that examination the 
fairest conclusion which the whole circumstances of the case 
may seem to warrant. 

The first topic for consideration shall be the connection of 
this question of the opening or closing of public-houses on the 
Lord’s Day with the nature and meaning of the obligation 
which Christian people commonly believe to be imposed upon 
them to regard and observe that day as more or less distinct 
from the other days of the week. There is a wide belief in 
an obligation antecedent to any municipal laws, and there is 
also in England an obligation which rests upon a particular 
statute of this realm. The history of the observance by the 
universal Church of the first day of the week lies at the root 
of all Sunday questions. The ancient institution of the 
Sabbath, or seventh day of the week, rested upon a clear 
written law stamped with Divine authority. Nevertheless it 
is a fact that in all Christendom there is now no nation 
which continues to observe the seventh day, or Jewish 
Sabbath, as its special time for rest and worship. By the 
universal consent of all Christian Churches, of all denomina- 
tions, the actual Sabbath of the seventh day seems to be 
regarded as extinct, together with the ceremonial and ritual 
laws contained in the code of Moses. By the same consent 
the first day of the week has been substituted for the seventh 
as the most honoured day of Christians. No Christian Church 
observes both days. In fact no day of the week is more 
devoted to trade, work, fairs, markets, and amusements than 
the seventh day or Jewish Sabbath. The alteration does at 
the first glance seem strange and even surprising. Why 
should an institution so beautiful, so productive of repose in 
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life, so emblematic of rest after the troubles of life are over, 
be superseded and abandoned? Why was it not exactly re- 
constituted and embodied in the Christian scheme? The 
explanation is to be found in the circumstances of the time, 
and the nature and purposes of that scheme. A great reli- 
gious revolution was set on foot by a Divine guide who 
intended His Church to extend beyond the Jews to every race 
under the sun. Converts to the new faith came chiefly from 
the working classes. The Jewish Sabbatical rest was incom- 
patible with their situation. How could the mechanics of 
Ephesus and the artizans and slaves of Athens and Rome 
be expected to say to their employers and owners, ‘ Sir, we 
have embraced Christianity, and we must not now move a 
finger in our ordinary work on Saturdays from this time 
forth’? To the Jews Christ had gently explained, both by 
words and deeds, that their narrow and formal conception of 
the Sabbath, and their childish regulations for its observance, 
had degraded the grand original institution from its true 
ideal. The same narrow interpretation of ‘work’ is still 
maintained, as illustrated by the recent refusal of .a. Jewish 
witness to sign his name on a Saturday to ihe: deposition ¢on- 
taining his evidence, and the. angry dispute which followed 
between the magistrate and the witness.: All this was ‘fal- 
lowed closely by the mighty fact of Clirist’s resurrection, not 
on the seventh, but on the first day of the week—the fact upon 
which the whole fabric of our religion is really built. There 
is no doubt that wherever an infant Church was planted, the 
believers endeavoured to meet on the first day of the week for 
religious exercises. No imperative canon was at first pro- 
mulgated, but year by year the weekly commemoration of the 
new creation—that is, the resurrection of Christ—was more 
and more substituted for the ancient Sabbath. The transi- 
tion was spread over many years. The Sabbath could not be 
wiped out of the habitual life of Jewish converts at once, for it 
was interwoven with their feelings and associations even more 
than Sunday is with ours. The leaders of the new Church, 
inspired by Divine wisdom, refrained from suddenly ordain- 
ing that the Jewish Sabbath was past and gone. How 
interesting would it be in connection with this question if we 
could but know the daily life of even one early convert! But, 
alas! no diary or biography has come down to us that can 
furnish such interesting details. The gradual establishment 
and uses of the Lord’s Day by the primitive Christians can 
only be lighted up by scattered notices in the latest Scrip- 
tures and other writings of the first centuries. Certain it is 
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_that the day was generally regarded as honourable and pecu- 
liar under ‘the law of liberty.’ By and by we hear of 
“canons, or rules of the Church, relating to the day; 
and at last, in the fifth century, it was ordained by edicts 
of the Imperial and Christian government that all subjects 
should abstain from unnecessary labour on Sunday; that 
legal proceedings should be suspended ; that Divine service 
should be performed and attended. The Imperial laws also 
prohibited certain games and shows on the Lord’s Day, as 
the Queen’s proclamation at the British assizes has hitherto 
done. ‘Thus we see that the civil power came in aid of 
ecclesiastical usage, and established Sunday as a public insti- 
tution. It does not appear that the Church herself ever 
enforced its canonical observance by such coercive measures 
as she could apply. Such compulsion emanated from the 
civil government, as it now does in our own country, where 
an old Act of Parliament supplies the only regulations we 
possess. Such were the most important circumstances affect- 
ing the observance of Sunday during the first fifteen hundred 
years of.the Christian society. But when we come down to 
the period. cf, ihe Reformation we find a strong development 
of the school of Divinity which is called Puritan. On the 
Continent if does ‘not appexr that any marked change in 
Sunday observ¥ance followed the Reformation. Neither Calvin 
nor Luther adopted high Sabbatarian views. The result is 
that the distinction between Sunday and other days is much 
less marked on the Continent than on our side of the Channel. 
The fact is easily accounted for. The English Reformers, 
like their friends abroad, abstained from inculcating any 
signal changes in Sunday observance. But presently a 
narrower and more scrupulous party gained strength, and 
about the end of the. sixteenth century they began to regard 
the Lord’s Day as nearly identical with the ancient Sabbath, 
and interdicted, as far as they could, both worldly business and 
every kind of recreation. ‘The opposite party ridiculed these 
notions, and held the broader opinions as to Sabbatical 
obligation generally entertained at the present day. The 
controversy was carried on for years, and was partially closed 
by the passing of an Act of Parliament in the reign of Charles 
' the Second, by which it was enacted that no tradesman, 
artificer, workman, or labourer, &c., shall do any worldly 
labour or business or work of their ordinary callings on Sun- 
day (works of necessity and charity only excepted). The third 
section exempts the dressing of meat in cooks’ shops or vic- 
tualling houses. ‘This Act is still in force, and is the only legal 
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barrier against the general continuation of trade and work all 
the year round. From that period the people of England and 
Scotland have taken various views of duty with respect to the 
Lord’s Day. The use of the word ‘Sabbath’ has been cherished 
by Scottish Presbyterians, and still lingers among some 
English Nonconformists and the extreme’ Evangelical party 
in the Church. But, as a rule, the term ‘ Sunday’ has super- 
seded that of Sabbath, and unfortunately that of ‘ Lord’s Day’ 
also. Nevertheless, the respect paid to the day is universal, 
and no serious breach has yet been made in the old habits of 
observance. 

Under these circumstances what is the extent and general 
nature of our obligation and duty as Christians with reference 
to this day ? As to its extent, it may be reasonably presumed 
that public worship, instruction of the young, the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, and the collection of alms, were in- 
tended to be performed and practised on the Lord’s Day. 
There is very good reason to believe that for all or some of 
these purposes there was a rule of Divine authority derived 
from intimations or instructions given by Christ or His apostles. 
But cessation from work and labour longer than the religious 
assemblies made it necessary is an ordinance of human insti- 
tution. There is no evidence to prove that the Lord’s Day 
was regarded as one of obligatory rest by the primitive Church 
until the civil authority restored the invaluable right of repose. 
In our own country it seems that our obligations to observe 
the day are based upon the limited canonical practice of the 
primitive Christians, which was presumably in accord with 
apostolic teaching; upon the immemorial custom of the 
Anglican Church and the Nonconformist bodies ; upon the 
close analogy between our Sunday and the ancient Sabbath ; 
upon its admitted beneficial influence upon mind and body; 
upon the claims of humanity on behalf of the subject animals ; 
and lastly, upon one old statute by which it was intended to 
enforce these ideas. 

Now if these notions of Sunday are brought into contact with 
the present extensive sale of spirits and beer on that day, it 
must be admitted that there is much incongruity between 
them. Primd facie such sales are at variance with that due 
respect and reverence for the Lord’s Day which English 
Christians, whether Churchmen or Nonconformists, have so 
long professed and practised, and also with the letter and the 
spirit of the statute of Charles the Second. They may, 
indeed, be sold under the provisions of the Intoxicating 
Liquor Act of 1872.’ But the question under discussion is 
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whether those provisions ought to be repealed or modified. 


Our Christian duty with respect to Sunday forms at least. 
one element in the case, the question has thus far been 


’ considered exclusively from that point of view. The burden 


‘has been cast upon the supporters of Sunday opening to. 


show good and sufficient grounds for continuing the sale as 
heretofore. It may be asked how it happens that if the trade 
in beer, wine, and spirits falls, primd facie, under the term and 


“meaning of profanation of the Lord’s Day, we are only now, 
~ at the close of the nineteenth century, deliberating whether 


the shops for that kind of trade shall be closed? The expla- 
nation is to be found in the fact that in the earlier times the 
exceptions to prohibition were chiefly intended for the benefit. 
of real travellers. This is apparent from the preamble of an 
Act of King James the First, which recites that ‘the true use 
of such houses was for the lodging of wayfaring people, and 
for the supply of such as were not able to purchase in greater 
quantities, and not for the entertainment of lewd and idle 
people.’ By the same Act it was enacted that the taverns 
were to be open for one hour, at dinner-time only, except in the 
case of travellers, lodgers, and labourers who took their diet 


- inthem. Under such regulations there could have been but 


little mischief connected with Sunday opening, and the dif- 
ferent circumstances of former times fully account for the 
absence of any serious movement in favour of Sunday closing. 

The general conclusion which seems to be fairly deducible 
from the foregoing statement is that the free and unlimited 
opening of tens of thousands of taverns, ale and beer-houses, 
and gin palaces on the Lord’s Day is utterly irreconcilable 
with the regulations of Christian societies after they had 
emerged from the position of mere scattered congregations 
into strong majorities both in the provinces of the empire and 
in the metropolitan city of Rome. It is impossible to believe 
that if the Christian ministers of the fourth or fifth century 
could be now consulted, and could see for themselves the 
trade in beer, wine, and spirits of the present day, they would 
not vehemently exhort all Christian Englishmen to labour for 
the diminution of the traffic. 

But this is not the only point of view from which the ques- 
tion may be regarded. There is the people’s point of view, 
from which it is not only advisable, but absolutely necessary, 
to regard it. To pass a measure which would be adverse to 
the habits and the convenience of the masses, without good 
evidence that it would be accepted by them in a spirit of self- 
denial and regard for religion and the general good, would be 
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most unwise and impolitic. There is much legislation to 
which the people pay little or no heed. But Sunday closing 
touches their personal habits. Is it probable that they will 
quietly acquiesce in a law which will undoubtedly affect a 
large proportion of the population every Sunday of the year ? 
Now the experiments that have been tried, and the experience 
gained in other parts of the United Kingdom, supply valuable 
materials for an answer to this question. 

On the other side of the Channel, in Scotland, and in Wales, 
public opinion has been so strongly manifested in favour of 
Sunday closing, that Parliament has been induced to make 
local laws for those three portions of the kingdom. In Ireland 
the success has been so complete that in the summer of 1884 
the Chief Secretary for that country not only proposed a 
measure to make perpetual the law of Sunday closing which 
had been passed in 1878, but extended its operation to five 
large cities which had previously been exempt. He founded 
his bill upon evidence of clear and important public advan- 
tages which had followed the first enactment. The party 
which follows Mr. Parnell supported the principle of the bill, 
though they objected to some details of administration. Mr. 
Biggar said that, ‘as far as his constituents were concerned, 
they had little interest in the bill, because they had already, 
by common consent, agreed to put its provisions into operation 
as far as they themselves were concerned.’ And the chief 
constable of Glasgow stated to a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons that if the Irish population of Glasgow 
were polled, a very large majority would oppose the repeal 
of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act. In the report of the Lords’ 
Committee on intemperance, they said: ‘The Forbes-Mac- 
kenzie Act, which closed the licensed houses on Sundays, 
appears to have had an excellent effect in Scotland, and 
although the restriction led at first to attempts at illicit sale, 
these have generally been suppressed by the action of the 
police.’ No doubt there are controversies between the friends 
of Sunday closing and the supporters of opening as to the 
decrease or increase of drunkenness since the Acts were 
passed. But the great fact remains that they have been 
passed, acquiesced in, and ratified by popular consent. In 
the principality of Wales, again, there is no manifestation of 
a public feeling adverse to the Sunday Act. There are loud 
complaints with respect to Sunday travelling and working 
men’s clubs, but the murmurs, whether well or ill founded, 
do not emanate from the artizan and labouring classes. 


In dealing with this question, it is but fair to inquire whether 
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there is anything exceptional in the circumstances of those 
three parts of the kingdom which may render Sunday closing 
less irksome to the habits and feelings of the inhabitants of 
those parts than would, perhaps, be the case in England. 
In Scotland and Ireland the intoxicating liquor most com- 
monly consumed is different from the favourite drink of the 
English labourers. Whisky can be obtained in small quantities 
on Saturday and preserved without alteration or deterioration. 
But the refreshing qualities of English beer depend upon its 
freshness, from bottle or cask. It isno longer palatable when 
it is not perfectly fresh. The supply for Sunday, therefore, 
-eannot be procured and preserved in very small quantities. 
It seems, perhaps, almost grotesque to make this circumstance 
an ingredient in the discussion of a great question. Neverthe- 
less it is a fact which it is useless to ignore in dealing with a 
matter which personally affects the working class. The public- 
house in England is the cellar of most working men. Most of 
them habitually consume malt liquor, and it suits neither 
their pockets nor their dwellings to keep barrels of ale at 
home. This apparently trifling circumstance distinguishes 
the domestic life of the English workman from his Scottish 
and Irish fellows. But there is another difference between 
the countries to be taken into the account. In the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland strong opinions are held with 
respect to the Sabbatarian observation of the Lord’s Day. 
That Church includes a vast majority of the population, who 
accept the opinions of their ministers submissively and fully. 
Consequently the mind of that great majority was well pre- 
pared to favour the compulsory cessation of a trade which 
could not but appear to them in the light of a violation of 
their much-prized. Sabbath. In Ireland, again, there is one 
popular Church, the clergy of which exert themselves to the 
utmost to enforce sobriety among their flocks, and they hold 
that Sunday closing is one great means to that end. There 
is still Wales to be considered. Are there any peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the twelve counties which may be supposed to 
render Sunday closing acceptable? Yes; for it is a fact that 
the power of religion is very widely spread in Wales, and 
that a larger proportion of its inhabitants attend places of 
worship and Sunday schools than is usual elsewhere. The 
Nonconformists are in a large majority, and the Sabbatical 
views of the seventeenth century are still entertained by 
thousands of their ministers. The late Mr. Stephens, of 
Merthyr Tydfil, the author of the ‘ Literature of the Cymry,’ 
than whom there is no higher authority, said that ‘ religion 
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is the natural element of the Welshman; it penetrates into 
all his concerns; his arguments on all subjects run back to 
the Scriptures; religious worship in Wales is a matter of 
which no stranger can have a conception.’ The Sunday 

closing law was in harmony with the feelings and religious 
sentiments of the native people, and was welcomed accord- 
1 ingly. It must, however, be admitted that there are serious 
, drawbacks to Sunday closing in Wales, which will be referred 
! to presently. Thus it appears that, wherever Sunday closing 
has been effected by law, some favourable and local circum- 
stances have helped to secure acquiescence. Can an equally 
favourable reception be reasonably expected in England ? 


} There the ecclesiastical powers are less pronounced, weakened 
- by division of opinion, and possessed of less means of com- 
u pelling consent. The urban population is often fearfully 
- dense, ill-lodged, and gasps for fresh air in rural places, or by 
f the seaside; too commonly attainable only on Sunday. The 
r instinct which prompts the people to avail themselves of the 
t Sunday’s leisure for such purposes, the desire for refreshments, 
8 the clamour of the constitution for its customary draught of 
h fresh beer, the power of habit which creates.the want, and the 
n sense of grievance and disappointment if the supply is ob- 
y- structed—all these and other circumstances make the question 
h of total Sunday closing in England a very difficult and grave . 
y. one. The nearest experience of the effect of such an enact- 
10 ment is to be obtained from Wales. There, if the reports, 
y: letters, and statements contained in the local press are to be at 
e- all relied upon, unmixed good is not the result. Complaints 
ch are rife with respect to the evasion of the Act by numerous 
of small clubs, and the abuse of the privileges of bond fide tra- 
ne vellers. As to clubs, it is commonly, understood that when 
he they are established in a small house by a score or two of 
1d members paying subscriptions of from four to ten shillings 
re per annum, they are not intended for reading, conversation, 
ir- or music, but in truth for the purpose of drinking, when, and» 
to how, and what the members please. Nothing is more common 
iat in the populous parts of Wales than the indignant question, 
nd Why are these petty clubs not ‘put down’? The zealous 
of people who so lightly ask the question ought to acquaint . 
‘he themselves a little better with the legal position of these novel 
cal clubs. If they did, they would learn that a workman’s or 
by labourer’s club purporting to be constituted under proper rules 
of | for association, for election, entrance fees, subscription, &c., 
ry, stands on the same platform as the London clubs of the most 
ion aristocratic patricians. When a little club is thus established, 
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and has obtained (as it easily may) a letter of exemption from 
the excise oftice, it becomes a kind of privileged tavern, freed 
from the necessity of taking out a license for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, and therefore exempt from the visitation of 
the police. The principle on which the exemption is allowed 
is in the nature of a legal fiction. The sale of liquor without 
a license renders the seller liable to a penalty of £100. But 
a member of a club, whether the Reform, the Carlton, the 
Atheneum, or the ‘Ivor Workmen’s Club,’ in some little 
town or village, walks into the building, whether it be a 
palace or a cottage, calls for claret or beer or any other 
strong beverage, and pays for what he orders there and 
then. By a convenient theory it is supposed that the 
member is a part owner of the stock of liquors, and that the 
amount he pays to the steward is only the sum that is neces- 
sary to replace on some future day the quantity he has just 
consumed. In view of this system of the aristocratic clubs 
it is impossible to interfere with plebeian ones, provided 
they are properly constituted. If, then, a legislative enactment 
of Sunday closing should prove to be distasteful and incon- 
venient to the million in England, the land would quickly be 
sprinkled over with little clubs, which, for the most part, 
would really be taverns, taps, and bars, exempt from every 
form of supervision by local authorities. This is a probable 
consequence which needs much consideration. No living 
- statesman would venture to enter upon a campaign against 
workmen’s clubs indiscriminately. They will assuredly 
flourish and abound. It may, perhaps, be practicable to 
draw some distinction between clubs and clubs, and disallow 
the customary privileges to those in which the subscriptions 
are absurdly small, and the habits and customs ofthe mem- 
bers supply evidence that free drinking is the main object of 
association. But arrangements would soon be made to 
ensure the liberty and privileges of almost every little club. 
The advocates of total Sunday closing must calculate upon a 
vast development of the club system, unless they can also 
calculate upon the general consent of the labouring classes to 
abstain from drinking beer on the Lord’s Day. It is stated 
that in the town of Cardiff there are about thirty clubs which, 
prior to the passing of the Act for Wales, had no existence, 
and which now exist for the sole purpose of supplying drink 
on Sunday. Some of these clubs are described as mere 
cottages, used as dwelling-houses of the tenants on six days , 
of the week. On Saturday night the requisite amount of 
beer is taken in, and on Sunday they are crowded with (so- 
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called) ‘members.’ This is one method by which the benefits 
of Sunday closing may be and are counteracted, so far as the 
supply of drink is concerned, and the evil is greater because 
there is no chance of interference or supervision. Nor are clubs 
the only means adopted by dissentients from Sunday closing 
of counteracting its influence. Arrangements are made for 
the supply of beer in small kegs of four and a half gallons to 
private dwellings, where the family alone or their visitors 
consume the liquor. The following is a quotation from a 
letter recently printed in a local Welsh paper of very wide 
circulation. ‘ What is the state of affairs in the Rhonddha, 
Aberdare, and Merthyr valleys? On Saturday evenings the 
brewers’ carts are loaded with four and a half gallon casks, 
one and two gallon stone jars, bottles of stout, &c.’ It is sup- 
posed that this kind of trade has sprung up in order to enable 
the mining and other industrious classes in those valleys of 
steam-coal and good wages to enjoy their beer in some private 
house on Sunday. That the alleged increase of private drink- 
ing parties, if the evidence of it were quite conclusive, would 
be a serious drawback to Sunday closing, no man can doubt. 
The great difficulty is to collect a sufficient number of facts to 
justify any large conclusions. 

There is another and a very injurious mode of evading 
restriction—that is, by keeping and frequenting small houses 
where drink is sold without a license. The Forbes-Mackenzie 
Act came into operation in the year 1854, and in 1858 no less 
than 327 places were known to the police in Glasgow where 
excisable liquors were sold without a license. But in 1877 
that number had been reduced to 122 in a population of more 
than half a million. When the Act first came into operation 
the criminal and vicious classes combined to nullify the 
influence of the law, but the persistent efforts of the police 
were ultimately successful in bringing all the evasions and 
tricks of those classes under their control. The same kind of 
systematic evasion is no doubt going on now in Wales toa 
certain extent, and if a Sunday Closing Act were passed for 
all England the police would experience the same difficulties, 
which would again be for the most part overcome, as they 


‘have been in Ireland and Scotland. As to this objection there _ 


really need be no apprehension. Perseverance on the part of 
the police, and the imposition of very heavy fines on convicted 
parties, will convince the most unscrupulous that the law is 
too strong for them. LEvasions there will always be, and it 
was asserted in the House of Commons, in April, 1884, that 
the law is still extensively evaded in Scotland, notwithstand- 
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ing the circumstance that the Scotch national drink is whisky, 
which lends itself so well to private drinking. The question 
is whether the successful evasions would outweigh all the 
advantages of the Act. The only answer that can be given 
is that, assuming the Act to be generally beneficial, the eva- 
sions would probably be a mere feather in the balance, unless 
the police were so lamentably deficient in their duty as to 
allow them to escape prosecution. 

Another point of view from which Sunday closing must be 
considered ‘is that of the population which is moving from 
place to place on Sunday—some for health, change of air, and 
‘ pleasure, and some for purposes of business. This subject is 
surrounded with difficulties, and the main difficulty consists 
in giving any good definition of the word traveller. Under the 
Act of 1874 no person is to be deemed a bond fide traveller 
unless the place where he lodged during the preceding night is_ 
at least three miles from the place where he demands to be sup- 
plied with liquor. There is a large body of evidence leading 
to the conclusion that this provision of the statute has not 
worked well, and that some further amendment is required. 
The number of persons in movement on any Sunday is very 
great. The head constable of Glasgow informed the Lords’ 
Committee that he estimated that ten thousand individuals 
would be in that city alone, on any Sunday, entitled to 
refreshment as travellers. This statement alone conveys 
some idea of the magnitude of this question. In Glasgow 
the requirements of the travellers are provided for by some 
forty hotels, which are specially licensed for the purpose, all 
others being closed. In Wales the licensing laws do not 
authorize the magistrates to meet the difficulty in the same 
way. Every public-house is exempt from penalties if it is 
opened on the demand of a real traveller. It is impossible 
to lay down, under the existing statutes, any general propo- 
sition as to who is and who is not a traveller within the 
privilege of the law. It is really a question for common sense 
to determine. The judges have held that the motive of the 
traveller makes no difference. Persons who have walked three 
or four miles from home have been deemed to be ‘ travellers.’ 
But there is no doubt that the true notion of ‘ travelling’ 
means some kind of journey or voyage, involving more or less 
of toil and fatigue. This is the meaning of the word traveller 
as we get at it from its derivation; that is, one who has done 
some work or borne some trial. Rest and refreshment to a 
weary person is the idea implied in the exemption in favour 
of travellers. It was never intended that the exemption should 
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‘extend to persons who take a short walk or drive for the 


purpose of stopping and amusing themselves at an alehouse 
on Sunday, but only those who stop short at an inn because 
their journey has caused some real need of refreshment. 
Under the provisions of the present laws the landlords of ale- 
houses are placed in great difficulty. Every form of deception 
is practised upon them by mean and fraudulent persons, to 
whom a lie is of no account, and beer the one thing needful. 
Some landlords are entirely overrun by thousands of callers © 
who go by rail or tram, on foot or in carriages, to places which 
offer some attraction, and are situated just beyond the three 
mile limit of the Act of 1874. At Swansea, for example, 
peculiar facilities are afforded to this description of travellers. 
About four and a half miles from the large town there is a 
pleasant seaside village called ‘the Mumbles,’ to which steam 
trams run at intervals of about an hour. It is alleged that 
since the Sunday Closing Act for Wales came into operation 
the inhabitants of this village have suffered grievous incon- 
venience. In the summer the trams carried back many 
passengers to Swansea under the influence of drink, and a 
chorus was sometimes heard, ‘We are all jolly “ bonnafied” 
travellers.’ ‘This, then,’ says a leading newspaper, ‘is the- 
profit and loss account of the Welsh Sunday Closing Act.’ 
The complaints of these exhibitions of intemperance and dis- 
order, both in the village and in the trains, have undoubtedly 
been loud and many ; but when the magistrates at last inter- 
fered to check them with a strong hand the evil was at once 
arrested. 

There is yet another trouble and difficulty connected with 
local laws for Sunday closing. If the frontier of England 
and Wales is traced upon a map, it will be seen that in 
many parts of the country it runs through or near to towns 
and villages and thickly inhabited settlements of workmen. 
In some cases a large population is separated by the boundary 
stream, but united by a small bridge. The Rhymney iron 
works, for example, are just within the county of Monmouth, 
but a large body of the workmen reside on the Welsh side of 
the river. The towns of Hay, Presteign, and Knighton are 
also on the frontier, and there are other cases further to the 
north. Every local Act for Sunday Closing ought to contain 
a provision that the boundary shall not cut through towns and 
villages, so as to prevent the scandal and injustice of licensed 
houses being open on Sunday on one side of a bridge or street 
and closed on the other. This difficulty, however, would 
easily be overcome. But though any measure, local or general, 
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is certain to leave the privilege of the bond jide traveller in 
existence to a certain extent, it may be so dealt with as 
to diminish, if not put an end to, abuses which are so justly 
denounced. It is indeed very difficult to devise a good working 
system by which the true traveller will be provided for, and 
the mere drink-hunter refused; but a method will be presently 
pointed out which will, to some extent, attain this object. 

Whatever the advantages and disadvantages of Sunday 
closing may be to other classes, it must be an incalculable 
benefit to the publicans themselves, their families, and ser- 
vants. Surely the claim of persons employed in the sale of 
drink to be relieved from Sunday work is entitled to great 
weight! It is probable that nearly half a million of persons, 
chiefly waiters, barmen, and barmaids, tapsters, ostlers, and 
helpers, are deprived of rest and leisure by Sunday opening. 
Most of these people are harassed in the English counties 
from one year’s end to another by serving out glasses of 
spirits and beer during six of the hours of every Lord's Day. 
This vast army of working men and women need protection. 
At present hardly a publican or his family in England can 
say, in the words of the hymn— 


This is the day of rest, 
Our failing strength renew ; 

On weary brain and anxious heart, 
Shed Thou Thy freshening dew. 


The Lord’s Day is no day of repose for them. It must be 
sad and weary beyond conception to every thoughtful person 
to be obliged to plod on, without intermission, in such a 
trade from the first to the last day of the year. We may 
reject the strict Hebrew view of Sabbatical obligation, and 
yet maintain that the reason for remembering, and rest- 
ing, and ceasing from trade on the first day of the week is 
based on God’s will, and lies deep in the necessities of poor 
human nature. The Sunday Closing Act would truly be an 
act of emancipation for hundreds of thousands of our country 
men and women; emancipation for body and mind, and the 
grant of a new and blessed franchise of the seventh portion of 
their time. Inconvenience there will be to many persons from 
Sunday closing. But if, in harmony with public opinion, 
the retail trade in drink can be made to cease even partially, 
and our great Christian holy-day can be recovered for half 
a million of persons, as a day of repose, of opportunities of 
worshipping Almighty God, for a refreshing walk, for society 
at home, for instruction to children, for time to do some 
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kindness to sick neighbours, for thinking of something more 
important than profits, this result will more than justify any 
inconvenience that may be experienced by an alteration of the 
law. Holders of licenses may urge that their receipts and 
profits will be materially diminished by any form of Sunday 
closing. But there!is for them this topic of consolation— 
namely, that all will fare alike, and that out of the entire 
body of their fellows there are thousands who sigh for the 
blessing of six days’ profits and a seventh day’s peace. 

The substance of the preceding pages may be shortly stated 
as follows. The beneficial influence of a Christian Sunday 
and a day of rest and leisure upon all classes of society ; the 
cessation, so carefully guarded, of other trades; the public 
opinion and feeling manifested in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales in favour of closing ; the incongruity between the simul- 
taneous opening of tens of thousands of places of worship and 
even more than that number of liquor-shops every. Sunday 
evening; and the incalculable benefit to publicans, their 
families, their servants, and the sick and dying members of 
their families—all these reasons concur to justify a general 
Sunday closing law. But it has been seen that the proposal of 
such a law for all England is surrounded with difficulties, and 
those difficulties vary in different parts of the country. The 
exigencies of the people differ extremely. London is a perfect 
anomaly in itself, containing the population of a nation within 
a few hundreds of square miles. The commissariat of the metro- 
polis, drawing its supplies of meat, milk, fish, and vegetables— 
perishable commodities—from most parts of the United King- 
dom, creates a vast and unavoidable movement on Sunday. 
This circumstance alone brings many travellers on our roads 
whose honest need of food and shelter must be provided for. 
There are besides countless facts and circumstances in con- 
nection with duties and pleasures which make total closing 
entirely impracticable in some parts of the country. No 
restrictive law which touches the habits of the people can 
ever be effectual if it is forced upon unwilling minds. The 
powers of evasion are vastly greater than the powers of 
coercion and detection, and the Act would be worse than a 
dead letter among a hostile people. The mere fact of a 
population ranging itself in hostility to or seeking to evade a 
law is really more injurious to morality than any Sunday 
opening would be likely to be. It is possible, as has been 
proved in other departments, to flatter ourselves that we have 
suppressed an evil when we have merely forced it out of sight. 
Mr. Burt, M.P., knows well the sentiments of the working 
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classes, and from him we learn that a majority of the in- 
habitants of Northumberland would welcome a Sunday 
Closing Act. The people of Cornwall also speak the same 
language. Others who know London intimately assert that 
the application of such an Act to the metropolis would quickly 
end in disappointment and defeat. 

In full consciousness of these various complications the 
inquiry is still earnestly pressed by a large body of good men 
whether something can be done to vindicate our English 
Sunday, now grievously disturbed by general Sunday opening. 
They point to Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and ask whether 
the precedents they afford are to have no weight. The inquiry 
is a most reasonable and timely one. There is really no 
sufficient reason why the English law should not also be 
improved, and a fair and satisfactory arrangement be effected. 
Notwithstanding the complications of society in the present 
day, there is no insurmountable difficulty in following with 
discretion the important precedents that have been referred 
to. The first condition for success is the assent of a majority 
of the adult population toa restrictive alteration of the Sun- 
day law. Such assent will certainly not be obtained in all 
parts of England at once, but it will be gladly given in some 
localities, though refused in others. If this is indeed the 
case, it follows that an Act of Parliament should be sought and 
obtained by the provisions of which the adoption of Sunday 
closing should be entrusted as much as possible tothe discretion 
of the local representative bodies. In all boroughs the authority 
to apply the rule of Sunday closing might well be entrusted to 
the municipal councils, which are highly sensitive to the feel- 
ings and wants of the inhabitants. In the counties the Court 
of Quarter Sessions, though not itself a representative body, 
might safely be empowered to act upon the resolutions of the 
representative Boards of Guardians and School Boards in 
any county, or legal division of a county, and declare Sunday 
‘closing to be the rule within certain boundaries. 

As to the evidence of public feeling in any such borough or 
district, there is no practical obstacle to its ascertainment. 
Some years ago the Sunday Closing Association caused 
papers to be distributed in 201 towns, the result being that 
443,406 householders were in favour of total closing, 56,173 
against it, and 82,100 were neutral. In-Manchester and 
Liverpool an immense majority of ratepayers were in favour 
of the bill, and if the powers above described were conferred 
upon the local authority there can hardly be a doubt that 
large areas of England would welcome the amended law, 
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subject always to provisions which must unavoidably be con- 
tained in that law in order to meet the wants and necessities 
of English Sunday life. The bond fide traveller must still be 
accommodated. ‘ It is scarcely conceivable,’ says ‘The Times,’ 
‘that the most daring reformer could venture upon their 
abolition.’ Quite true! If such an imprudent step were ever 
taken it could only eventuate in disappointment and repeal. 
It is therefore proposed that the same local authorities which 
may be entrusted with power to declare Sunday closing shall 
also be enabled to license such a number of ‘ travellers’ inns’ 
in their respective districts as the local circumstances may 
require. All other houses licensed for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors would be absolutely closed except to lodgers. 
The ‘travellers’ inns’ would therefore have a monopoly of the 
custom of Sunday travellers, and the landlords could afford 
to pay a much larger sum to the revenue for the annual 
license than others in the trade. The advantage of this 
plan would be very great. In a fown of eighty thousand 
inhabitants, having now four hundred licensed houses, some 
six, eight, ten, or twelve ‘ travellers’ inns’ would suffice for the 
bond fide class. They would, of course, be the most respect- 
able houses in that town, with every practicable guarantee 
for good management. The rest of the licensed houses 
would have a six days’ license only, and have rest and the 
diminished fees to set off against the loss of profit. In ad- 
dition to the supply of travellers, the landlords of ‘ travellers’ 
inns’ might be authorized to sell liquors to all comers during 
two hours of the day, that is, from one p.m. till two, and from 
nine p.m. till ten. By such provisions the traffic in drink 
would be reduced to a minimum, while grievances and incon- 
veniences would be prevented. The restrictions would be the 
direct result of intelligent public opinion in each locality. No 
violent and injudicious application of a closing law, no leap 
in the dark, would be possible in any part of the country. 
The national institution of Sunday would be as well and care- 
fully guarded as our circumstances would permit. A large 
body of men and women would be set free to attend public 
worship, to read, write, walk, and otherwise enjoy the sensa- 
tion of awaking in the morning with the reflection, ‘ To-day, 
and fifty-one more days of the next twelve months, I may call 
my own, and the liberty which has been allowed to others, 
but hitherto denied to me, is now my privilege and delight.’ 


I look upon the Lord’s Day as still expressing that union of rest and 
work which is implied in the constitution of the universe and the consti- 
tution of man; .. . as still proclaiming a common blessing to the master 
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and the servant and the cattle. I look upon it as still an ordinance con- 
nected with the nation and its holiness, declaring our nation, as it did the 
Jewish, to be holy and chosen, consecrated to God. 


Such is the lofty language of a man who was one of the 
boldest and broadest thinkers and preachers who has lived 
and died in the Anglican Church, the late Frederick Denison 
Maurice.* It is to the interest of all England to adopt sucha 
Lord’s Day law as seems most likely to promote moral and 
religious living, and to advance that high tone of feeling and 
sound cultivation of mind upon which the happiness and the 
political safety of every State must ultimately depend. And 
if, indeed, it was intended that the Sabbath and the Lord’s 
Day should be emblems of that more perfect rest and peace, 
unalloyed by cares and pains, which we hope for after death, 
surely all men ought to aid in keeping up a reverent treat- 
ment of the first day of the week, and preventing every 
tendency to let it come and go unmarked among the other 
days of the week. 


Art. IV.—George Eliot. 


George Eliot's Life as related in her Letters and Journals. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. Wm. 
Blackwood and Son. 


MopeErn reviewing divides itself sharply into two kinds. The 
daily and weekly papers have to deal with every published 
book as the energetic preacher with the most sacred of all, 
when as he thumped it in the pulpit he was said to ‘ding 
the guts out of twa Bibles,’ and editor strives with editor to 
find the men most expert at this eviscerating process. All 
that can be attempted is to give the outline of a biography 
or a novel, together with some more or less epigrammatic 
passages; criticism in any true sense is now impossible to 
the daily papers, and is difficult to the weekly journals in the 
case of any book eagerly expected and likely to be popular. 
If any article of graver thought and mature judgment appear 
after a sufficient lapse of time, it can scarcely be studied as it 
deserves, because readers accustomed to the slap-dash ways 
of journalism have no time to realize that here is an utter- 
- ance of different kind, before the journal is swept away with 
other litter. 
* Life,’ vol. ii, p, 281. 
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The monthly and quarterly Reviews are in their turn re- 
stricted from giving an outline of books which their readers 
already know, and it is mere pedantry to deal with the 
subject as though it were new because articles were once 
constructed on a plan which has become unreal. But if the 
first class of book notices has its use as an extended advertise- 
ment, the second comes before the work is placed on the 
shelf; and whether the readers agree or disagree with the 
opinions expressed, they serve to focus the praise or blame 
already pronounced, and aid to fix a judgment already form- 
ing in the mind. Not therefore as supposing unknown the 
main facts, or indeed much of the detail, of George Eliot’s 
life and thought, not as dogmatizing ex cathedré and telling 
readers what they ought to think; but as a speaker in a 
protracted conversation, and as not without knowledge of the 
subject, we endeavour to help others, and to clear our own 
mind, in order to arrive at a judgment in regard to one of 
the foremost intellectual influences of our time. 

The editor’s work, it may be said in a few words, has been 
well done. He had an extremely difficult task, and he has 
shown skill and judgment both in what is said and in what 
is left unsaid. All reasonable curiosity is satisfied, all 
necessary truth is told. Ill health is sufficiently but not 
excessively recorded; but he has set his face like a flint 
against the prying and impertinent spirit of gossip which Mr. 
Froude has so recently carried to a point scarcely to be over- 
passed ; he has been discreet in his revelation, and reverent 
in his silence. He has not painted a perfect character, there 
is none of the fulsome praise of an epitaph, but the sketch he 
has given, and still more the materials he has collected for 
us, are such as with her works enable each of us to under- 
stand what George Eliot was. And that is all that any 
should need. The one apparent defect is that the book is 
somewhat sombre. ‘ Where,’ asks the reader, ‘is there any 
trace of the humour which bubbles over in the words of so many 
characters in the novels?’ ‘Where any record of those lighter 
conversations at the Priory when only two or three were 
present, and the vivacity of Mr. Lewes occasionally led the whole 
talk into a less serious strain?’ Such a reader may have been 
inclined to ask if a husband or a wife with the crushing sense 
of loss ever present to the mind is the best person to under- 
take a biography, when the record of lighter hours is painfully 
discordant with the writer’s mood. No doubt such was the 
case with one of the most successful biographies of recent 
years, the ‘Memories of Charles Kingsley,’ by his widow, 
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which fails to give the boyish frolic and hilarity evident in 
him when he and his were well and prosperous. We do not 
think such a criticism would be justly founded in the case of 
the life now before us. George Eliot’s personal cast of mind, 
her habitual words, written or spoken, were grave and 
sedate, to herself little else was natural. The humour in 
her books arose from her strong dramatic faculty; she could 
conceive a character wholly different to her own, or she 
could build it up round the merest hint borrowed from persons 
with whom she had been in contact, and then the humour 
followed naturally from her thorough grasp of the character 
she designed to represent. It was the exact converse of what 
we believe of Shakspere. In him, if we rightly interpret the 
few facts of his life, we have an eminently joyous and radiant 
nature, sound and healthy in frame, and with a fount of 
perennial boyhood to the end, yet able because of his dramatic 
grasp to give us Lear and Lady Macbeth as truly as Romeo 
and Rosalind; in George Eliot we have a mind of totally 
opposite type, yet equally possessed by the characters she had 
conjured up before her, so that she could not but write what 
they would naturally say. In this respect, then, we do not 
think Mr. Cross has been at any disadvantage by nearness of 
relationship. 

On the other hand, he has not had those opportunities 
which nearness to his subject might be supposed to give. 
Among the many points of likeness between her own 
career and that of another gifted woman of letters, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, a likeness which as we happen to know was 
vividly present to George Eliot’s own mind, there is this 
especially, that the husbands to whom the work of writing the 
life of either came, had lived in that special intimacy too 
short a time to gather up the various threads of previous life, 
and had to go to early friends for the greater part of their 
information. But Mr. Cross has taken reverent pains, so 
that we may trust his facts, while Godwin’s one desire was to 
put out a book as soon as possible. On the whole then, with 
some reservations, we may accept these volumes as giving a 
just and accurate portrait of her whose character and person- 
ality have had so potent an influence on her generation, and 
possibly will affect many generations to come. 

In her writings George Eliot steered a middle course 
between the two rocks whereon inferior writers make ship- 
wreck, the construction of all character and incident from 
the resources of imagination, and the actual description of 
living persons. She blended fact and fiction inextricably ; 
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like Shakspere, she took as a firm basis for her woven tissue 
the men and the things she knew so well. Thus—Mr. Cross 
fully recognizes the fact—Mr. Robert Evans was at once 
Adam Bede and Caleb Garth; he had ‘ raised himself from 
being an artisan to be a man whose extensive knowledge in 
very varied practical departments made his services valued 
through several counties. He had large knowledge of build- 
ing, of mines, of plantations, of various branches of valuation 
and measurement.’ Mrs. Evans, ‘with a considerable dash of 
the Mrs. Poyser vein in her,’ was at the time of her marriage 
in a better social position than her husband, having come of 
yeoman stock, and in this little particular also we are reminded 
of the willingness of the Poysers to give their niece to Adam 
Bede, who, as the farmer felt, was certain to rise. And in 
Mrs. Evans’s family we have prototypes of the Dodsons in 
‘The Mill on the Floss.’ Thus Mary Ann Evans’s life was 
linked with all the lower middle-class life which she has drawn 
so admirably, yet by the time that she herself came into the 
world the family were decidedly raised in social position, 
were in the professional rank of country town society, with a 
view, never more than a very bounded one, into the homes 
and the ways of the higher circles of country life. In her 
books she always deserts firm ground when she has to describe 
these, and soars without complete success on the wings of her 
imagination. 

. There is nothing to be said of the first eighteen years of 
George Eliot’s life beyond what she has herself written in her 
autobiographical series of sonnets called ‘ Brother and Sister,’ 
and in ‘The Mill on the Floss.’ Here, however, we must 
bear in mind a caution which Mr. Cross has put very well. 

‘No doubt the early part of Maggie’s portraiture is the best 
autobiographical representation we can have of George Eliot’s 

own feelings in childhood, and many of the incidents in the 
book are based on real experiences of family life, but so mixed 
with fictitious elements and situations that it would be abso- 
lutely misleading to trust to it as a true history.’ At the age 
of sixteen, when she left school, having fortunately been 
under far better teachers than in those days fell to the lot of 
most girls, she had adopted from her school surroundings 
ultra-evangelical opinions, and ‘could not rest satisfied with a 
mere profession of faith without trying to shape her own life 
—and, it may be added, the lives around her—in accordance 
with her convictions. The pursuit of pleasure was a snare; 
dress was vanity; society was a danger.’ In after life, when 
George Eliot had attained her great intellectual eminence, 
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her honest and feminine delight at the pretty dress of some 
one or other of her visitors who wore a new bonnet fresh 
from Paris, or some other graceful garb, was sometimes sur- 
prising to those who thought that she could never stoop from 
philosophic heights. Her girlish renunciation was in accord- 
ance with the character of her whole life, which was less marked 
by the fact of her own great ability than by that of her need of 
thoseon whom she might rely. Her husband says, ‘In her moral 
development she showed from the earliest years the trait that 
was most marked in her all through life, namely, the absolute 
need of some one person who should be all in all to her, and 
to whom she should be all in all.’ It explains much in the 
whole of her after life. At that time the special friend was 
Miss Lewis, who had been one of her governesses at school, 
‘an ardent evangelical Churchwoman,’ and her constant cor- 
respondent. How deep was the influence of religious and 
ascetic ideas is shown in the fact that in her first visit to 
London, when a girl of eighteen, she would not go to any amuse- 
ments with her brother, but spent her evenings alone reading. 
It is most interesting to find that what chiefly impressed her 
in London was that which so moved another girl-genius, ‘ the 
first hearing the great bell of St. Paul’s.’ Readers will re- 
member the passage in ‘ Villette,’ in which Charlotte Bronté 
records the same experience, evidently her own: ‘I had just 
extinguished my candle and lain down, when a deep, low, 
mighty tone swung through the night. At first I knew it not, 
but it was uttered twelve times, and at the twelfth colossal 
hum and trembling knell I said, ‘“‘I lie in the shadow of St. 
Paul’s.”’’ 


The letters written during her evangelical stage are remark- 
able only for their stiffness and somewhat pedantic turn; in 
their opinions they are like those of many other people in the 
same phase of thought. All clever young men or women are 
pedantic either in speech or letter, and the written pedantry 
is the more tolerable. Young, the author of ‘Night Thoughts,’ 
was the object of a sincere admiration, and when she came in 
after years to write a condemnatory review of him under the 
title ‘ Worldliness and Other Worldliness,’ it is clear she had 
the pleasure, so keen in many converts, of smashing an idol. 
Her renunciation of worldly pursuits extended to the reading 
of novels, of which she had a very low opinion. ‘As to the 
discipline our minds receive from the perusal of fiction, I can 
conceive none that is beneficial but may be attained by that 
of history. If it be said that the mind must have relaxation, 
Truth is strange, stranger than fiction.’ The only parallel 
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that we remember to this is Dr. Pusey’s advice to a young lady, 
many years since, that she should read the Fathers whenever 
her mind needed relaxation and amusing books. But in 
the autumn of 1841, Miss Evans, being then twenty-one, 
and having lately exchanged her country home for one 
in the suburbs of Coventry, there came a great and rapid 
change in her religious views. There may have been some 
unconscious preparation, but an intimacy with the Brays and 
Hennells wrought the real change. Mr. Bray, a ribbon manu- 
facturer at Coventry, was a thorough-going disciple of George 
Combe, and had published a work on the ‘ Feelings based on 
Phrenology,’ and the ‘Philosophy of Necessity.” He had 
married Miss Hennell, sister of the Mr. Charles Hennell who * 
had published an ‘Inquiry concerning the Origin of Chris- 
tianity,’ to which Strauss contributed a preface, and who soon 
after was one of those taking a warm interest in the translation 
of Strauss’s own ‘ Leben Jesu.’ Miss Evans’s faith in orthodox 
religion collapsed at once when brought in contact with these 
speculations, though for some time she held fast to the belief 
in God. ‘ We have the universe to talk with, infinity in which 
to stretch the gaze of hope, and an all-bountiful, all-wise 
Creator in whom to confide.’ But in the same letter she faces 
the inevitable separation from friends and family which, from 


- one cause or another, was to be her lot through life, and was 


to make her life so lonely and in part so sad. ‘ Think,’ she 
says to her friend unto whom she had not as yet disclosed her 
doubts on these matters whereon they had so often taken sweet 
counsel together ; ‘ think—is there any conceivable alteration 
in me which would prevent your coming to me at Christmas ?’ 

There is only one more letter to this dear friend, and silence 
is here more significant than words; soon afterwards also 
there came a separation from her father and her home on 
religious grounds, and the wound thus made, though healed 
again, left ever after a painful scar. The actual cause of the 
breach was her refusal to attend church as inconsistent with 
her new views, and in the same spirit of vehement protest 
against the past she undertook the Strauss translation, sorely 
against the grain, because at the time it seemed a duty. 
There is a pathetic picture of her mental and bodily state 
over the task, conveyed in a letter from Mrs. Bray to Miss 
Hennell. The writer says that Miss Evans is made ill by 
‘dissecting the beautiful story of the crucifixion, and only the 
sight of the Christ image and picture make her endure it. 
Poor thing, I do pity her sometimes, with her pale sickly face 


and dreadful headaches, and anxiety too about her father.’ 
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We shall see hereafter that this was not the only time in 
which she tried to comfort herself for the destruction of a rule 
_ under which, had it been possible, she would have desired to 
live, by special contemplation of its ideal embodiment. 

Thus having once for all broken with her old faith, but none 
the less devoted to her duty in all ways in which it came 
to her, Mary Ann Evans puysued her home occupations, and 
nursed her father, then sadly failing in health, till his death 
in the summer of 1849. During this time she would not have 
allowed that any motive-spring of character withdrawn had 
not been replaced by a greater. ‘I say it now,’ were her 
words in those yeurs, ‘and I say it once for all, that I am 
influenced in my own conduct in the present time by far 
higher considerations, and by a nobler idea of duty than I 
ever was while I held the evangelical beliefs.’ That she so 
said and so thought does not prove the fact, to the examina- 
tion of which we shall presently return. 

Her father’s death appears to have left Miss Evans in some- 
what narrow circumstances, and after a residence in Switzer- 
land, and with friends, she was glad to turn to definite literary 
work. In 1851 she went to John Chapman, the publisher in 
the Strand, now Dr. Chapman, M.D., of Paris, as assistant 
editor of ‘The Westminster Review.’ Mr. and Mrs. Chapman 
received boarders into their house, and Miss Evans lived with 
them. The articles contributed by her to ‘The Westminster 
Review’ have been identified, and many of them republished. 
Though in themselves they possess considerable merit, they 
are chiefly interesting to the readers of her later and more 
important works as examples of her style. They prove con- 
clusively that the somewhat over-elaborate interweaving of 
scientific phrase which spoils the freedom and spontaneity of 
the language, was her own, and not due to any influence of 
Mr. Lewes. Her first introduction to one who had so vast 
and momentous an influence on her future life was recorded 
in a letter to Mrs. Bray: ‘I was introduced to Lewes the 
other day in Jeff's shop—a sort of miniature Mirabeau in 
appearance.’ She at once realized, what was plain by degrees 
to others, that Lewes’s whole cast of mind, as well as his 
looks, was un-English; he was like a very attractive and 
brilliant Frenchman, with the versatility of an actor, and 
—it must be admitted—with a tinge of vulgarity. 

George Henry Lewes had already secured for himself a 
high, if not a foremost, place in literature, and was a promi- 
nent figure in the coterie with which Miss Evans was then 
associated. He had yet to rise above coteries, to write his 
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really great Life of Goethe, and gain a world-wide reputa- 
tion as a physiological writer. His domestic affairs had 
gained an unenviable notoriety among his own circle. It is 
undesirable to stir old scandals, and it need only be said that 
Mr. Lewes was irrevocably separated from his wife, and that 
for the one reason acknowledged as sufficient by laws both 
human and divine. But the Divorce Court did not exist, 
and even if Mr. Lewes could have applied with success to 
the House of Lords to free him from his marriage tie, he 
had no such sum of money at command as would have 
been necessary for that expensive process. It is fair to say 
that it is quite uncertain whether such an application would 
have been successful, for, as now in the court which has been 
established, the suitor was expected himself to come with 
clean hands. Miss Evans’s letters record increasing intimacy 
with this brightly intellectual man, who, she says six months 
after their first meeting, ‘has quite won my liking in spite of 
myself.’ And probably with complete unconsciousness of the 
train of thought now evident to us, the next sentence is, ‘ Of 
course Mr. Bray highly approves the recommendations of 
the Commissioners on Divorce.’ More than a year afterwards 
she left England with Mr. Lewes on a continental tour, and 
the relation in which, as it would seem, they had already for 
some time stood to each other was made evident to all their 
friends. 

Up to that time, in spite of constant ill-health, lone- 
liness, and the many cares of a dependent and struggling 
existence, there had been a certain mirthfulness of spirit 
which is hereafter conspicuously absent ; George Eliot’s life 
was deeper, fuller, and in many ways one of happiness, but it 
certainly acquired a tinge of sombre severity which it had not 
had before. Interesting as the whole record is, it becomes 
more monotonous, and in a degree oppressive, from that time 
forward. Not that at any time there was repentance or regret 
for the step she had taken ; it was well considered and long ; 
she represented in serious and weighty words to several 
among her dearest friends that to her own consciousness she 
was justified. But at the same time she knew that she was 
running counter not only to the customs of society, the laws, 
and even the instincts of ordinary ethics, that she would bc 
constantly misunderstood, and where understood oftenest dis- 
approved, that she resigned family ties and many dear 
friendships. She knew that it would be said her new life was 
@ consequence of irreligious opinions, a most painful thought 
to one who, though no longer orthodox, was one of the most 
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devout-spirited of women; yet all this, friends, name, and 
fame, she deliberately sacrificed if perchance she might raise 
and save, strengthen and purify, him to whom she devoted her 
life. We know that the world’s condemnation and scorn were 
most grievous to her, that her false position was never absent 
from her mind, and as in days when she had aided to destroy 
the fair Christ legend, with the crucifix before her for consola- 
tion and strength, so in her books thereafter, she constantly 
held before herself and others the ideal of a lawful love from 
which she was excluded, and by that ideal she kept herself 
pure in spirit in a most equivocal position. 

In regard to him who accepted such a sacrifice we need say 
little. The world’s judgment has always been harsher to the 
woman than the man, and it is in regard to her that mitiga- 
tion is rather to be desired. Selfish, however, as was Lewes’s 
acceptance of so great a sacrifice, this too was his last great 
and obvious selfishness; his after life was one of incessant 
and grateful devotion to his companion. Our own judgment 
of George Eliot is a more complex matter. On the one hand 
we must beware of ‘debasing the moral currency ’—to use 
lier own phrase—on the other it is impossible to think of her 
as we ordinarily do of those who flout the marriage tie. No 
command is more distinct and more in accordance with 
human instinct than that against murder, yet Charlotte 
Corday’s deed has been accepted with acclaim, and she has 
been assoiled by the verdict of after generations. And so if any 
in a strange and exceptional case refrain from severe condemna- 
tion of one who grievously broke another command, not lightly, 
but soberly, advisedly, and as convinced in her own mind, they 
do not thereby justifya slender regard forthe sanctity of wedded 
life, or hesitate to say that the great act of George Eliot’s life 
was one which should not have gone, as indeed it did not go, 
without its sharp and long-abiding punishment. In one of 
the obituary notices published soon after George Eliot’s death 
there were some words of the after relations of herself and Mr. 
Lewes to society which may here be quoted— 


She sought no acquaintances, but to those who sought her she was 
accessible, neither flaunting her differences of opinion, nor concealing 
what was unusual in her position. If any were deceived they were not 
deceived by her or by Mr. Lewes. Few would maintain that to every 
visitor at their house, it was their duty to proclaim that the Church had 
not blessed their marriage. What those who came there saw was a com- 
panionship second to none in all mutual society, help, and comfort that 
the one ought to have of the other both in prosperity and adversity. 
They saw a versatile, high-strung, somwhat wayward nature restrained, 
raised, ennobled, and purified by his association with her, so strengthened, 
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so raised that many who had only thought they admired the intellectual 
dexterity and bright adaptiveness of the man were affected at his death 
by ae thrill of surprise on finding how deeply they had valued and 
loved him. 


It has been asked by some foolish persons why Miss Evans 
had not the courage of her opinions, and did not continue to 
call herself by that name ; but to do so would not have been to 
show her real opinion, which always was that marriage was 
the better way, and it would have been to flaunt in the 
face of society that which, however justified to her conscience 
and heart, was recognized as a departure from the usual 
and the right course of action. It is much to know that 
George Eliot’s dearest women friends, Mrs. Peter Taylor, 
Mrs. Congreve, Madame Bodichon, Madame Belloc, Mrs. 
Bray, Miss Hennell, and Mrs. Call, representing all shades 
of religious thought, from Catholicism to Positivism, preserved 
their love for, and close intimacy with, their friend. The 
quality we hereafter miss is that of spontaneous joyousness, 
not of happiness. ‘There is a ring of real truth in a letter 
to Mrs. Bray three years later— 


I am very happy—happy in the highest blessing life can give us, the 
eye love and sympathy of a nature that stimulates my own to health- 
activity. I feel, too, that all the terrible pain I have gone through in 
past years, partly from the defects of my own nature, partly from un- 
toward things, has probably been a preparation for some special work 
that I may do before I die. That is a blessed hope to be rejoiced in with 
trembling. But even if that hope should be unfulfilled I am contented to 
have lived and suffered for the sake of what has already been. 


The healthful activity to which she was stimulated bore 
fruit in many review articles, and in 1856 in the first of a series 
of great fictions, which raised her to so high a place in 
literature. It is interesting to find her recognizing what some 
persons deny, the identity of the power exhibited by the 
novelist and the dramatist. She mentions that George Lewes 
had ‘ distrusted, indeed disbelieved, in my possession of any 
dramatic power.’ The novels are now before the world; they 
have become part of the literature of England. By that we 
mean not only that they are read for recreation and amuse- 
ment, but for study also, that men and women of education 
are bound to know them as they know their Shakspere or 
their Scott, and that a quotation or an allusion is sure to be 
recognized. Therefore, though a full and complete study of 
the novels has by no means become superfluous, and will 
hereafter be in place in this or any Review, no cursory judg- 
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ment is needed in the course of our article on the writer, we 
can make only slight reference to them. With the publica- 
tion of the first there comes into prominence one defect in the 
balance of George Eliot’s mind—her nervous sensitiveness to 
criticism, the undue importance she attributed to it. This 
was the case, although she denied it. She wrote to Black- 
wood: ‘I have a very moderate respect for ‘‘ opinions of the 
press,” but the private opinions of intelligent people may be 
valuable to me.’ In truth, however, it is quite painful to find 
how eager she always was for praise, how sensitive to blame, 
how little there was in her of that grand artistic carelessness 
which generally co-exists with the highest creative genius. To 
do the best possible at the time, to admit that work has fallen 
short of its ideal, but still to see wherein it is good, then, 
careless alike of praise or blame, to turn to the next work 
which lies ahead, forgetting that which was behind to press 
forward to that which was before, is the mark of those of highest 
rank, like Dante, Milton, Shakspere, Goethe, and Scott. In that 
George Eliot’s temperament was not such, she comes short of 
the highest. So again she falls short, not perhaps because of 
the labour with which her work was composed, for there is much 
truth in the assertion that genius is only an infinite capacity 
for taking pains, but at any rate because of the fact that she 
could conceal the labour so little. Now and then, indeed, 
there are scenes which were written, or at least appear to have 
‘been written, at white heat, out of which all trace of the file and 
the hammer has been burnt; but too often there is evidence 
of effort, while now and then the effort runs through a whole 
book, as in ‘ Romola,’ or in ‘ Daniel Deronda.’ In both these 
she was working in unfamiliar material, which she had not 
made her own, and the cram is too apparent. The style also, 
pure, limpid, beautiful at times, is often laboured and arti- 
ficial, overloaded with scientific terms and needless peri- 
phrases, as when, in a letter to Mr. Charles Bray, she thanked 
him for a present of oysters by saying, ‘The well-flavoured 
molluscs came this morning.’ Considered as literature, we 
should hesitate to place her works in the first rank of those of 
creative artists, yet it would be difficult to set any name above 
hers in her own special line. 

Novel-writers divide ‘into two classes, the dramatic and 
the narrative: those who make their personages live before 
us, and those who have the power of constructing an intricate 
plot. George Eliot is intensely dramatic; her plots are for 
the most part simple, and where any strong situation is in- 
troduced it is one dependent on the persons, and would not 
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be interesting apart from them. The infanticide in ‘Adam 
Bede,’ the finding of Godfrey Cass’s bones in ‘ Silas Marner,” 
the hesitation of Bulstrode over the administration of alcohol 
to the dying scoundrel by whom he watched in ‘ Middlemarch,’ 
are all vulgar, police-court incidents in themselves, apart from 
the special characters concerned in them ; they are not at all 
like incidents which thrill us if separated from the special 
actors, and their mental and moral qualities. But her per- 
sons live, and are profoundly interesting, whether seeming 
to mould or to be moulded by their surroundings. They pass 
into our lives, and become a part of them, are quite as real to 
us as the creatures of flesh and blood whom we have known 
and see no longer, are more real than historical characters who 
have actually lived, but whom we have never seen. Yet here 
we must introduce a limitation. Her imagination was great, 
and it created non-existent scenes, which yet become vividly 
real, when she knew the kind of persons who moved among 
them. She was intimately acquainted with peasant and 
artizan and farmhouse life, with the professional people in 
country towns ; she failed conspicuously when she drew what 
might be called the upper classes as such; her ladies are 
always a little stiff, her gentlemen not only stiff but some- 
what underbred. This is only to say that she had not the all- 
embracing, all-creative genius of Shakspere; but she failed 
when she did so in good company. Her limitations were of 
the same kind and in the same field as those of Dickens, and 
of the only writer now worthy to be named as a really great 
dramatic novelist since George Eliot died, Thomas Hardy. 
On her own ground her characters are all that could be 
wished ; they are human and vivid; it requires an effort of 
memory to recall that we know them only in a book, and that 
we have not actually walked and talked with them in familiar 
intercourse. 

We are sure that George Eliot would herself have regarded 
any attempt to mark her place in literature as wholly inade- 
quate which took no account of her poems, and we are free 
to confess that we admire these more than seems the fashion, 
in an age that is perhaps over-pedantic about absolute finish 
of form, to the disregard of the matter of poetry. Yet a few 
lyrics, such as Ladislaw’s song in ‘ Middlemarch,’ a few sus- 
tained pieces of blank verse, as ‘Oh might I join the choir 
invisible!’ are as admirable in form as in poetic feeling. In 
the longer poems, George Eliot’s predominant message is 
perhaps brought out more gravely and concisely than in her 
novels ; though it was present in all she wrote. Her message ~ 
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to humanity was the assertion of absolute inexorableness of 
law, that in spite of repentance and agony, consequences must 
follow from their causes, that. every human life is so inter- 
twined with the great whole that no act of men is unfelt by 
man. Stern and solemn, yet wise and wholesome teacher, 
she was but handing on to others what she was learning, that 
in which she was acquiescing with a solemn and wise trustful- 
ness during every year of her existence. 

The birth of her higher intellectual life had taken place 
through many throes, but she never would have wished the 
birth and all that led to it not to have been. It may be well 
also to understand G. H. Lewes’s mental attitude in regard 
to it. He wrote in his journal— 


Jan. 28, 1859. Walked along the Thames towards Kew to meet Her- 
bert Spencer, who was to spend the day with us, and we chatted with 
him on matters personal and philosophical. I owe him a debt of grati- 
tude. My acquaintance with him was the brightest ray in a dreary 
wasted period of my life. I had given up all ambition whatever, lived 
from hand to mouth, and thought the evil of each day sufficient. The 
stimulus of his intellect, especially during our long walks, roused my 
energy once more and revived my dormant love of science. His intense 
theorising tendency was contagious, and it was only the stimulus of a 
theory which could then have induced me to work. I owe Spencer 
another and a deeper debt. It was through him that I learned to know 
Marian—to know her was to love her—and since then my life has been a 
= — To her I owe all my prosperity and all my happiness. God 

ess her 


Yet both recognized that there was amari aliquid; they 
were too transparently truthful, too honest, not to admit 
that they were paying the uttermost farthing for social 
rules defied. This was shown in the touching and beautiful 
clinging to each other ; the sort of bondage worn willingly, yet 
which in husband and wife who felt no doubt of their position 
would have become irksome, that one never stirred without 
the other for fear of misconceptions; it was shown in the 
sensitive shrinking from all who did not seek their society ; it 
was shown in sentences in letters like the following which has 
in it a most pathetic sound of wailing. The ‘highest calling 
and election is to do without opium, and live through all our 
pain with conscious, clear-eyed endurance.’ 

It is impossible to leave this difficult subject, once for all, 
without a word about George Eliot’s attitude to Mr. Lewes’s 
three sons who came under her care. To them she acted as a 
tender mother, and among the most graceful and affectionate 
letters in the volume are those to the eldest son, who alone of 
the sons is now living, and who was her heir. They repaid 
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this love with affection and respect, nor did her marriage 
with Mr. Cross in any degree break the affectionate relations 
between the survivor of them and her whom he had so long 
called mother. 

Those who have studied the workings of the religious spirit 
are well aware that when once it has taken hold of the heart 
of man it is rarely extinguished, even if it be manifested in 
very different ways, and sometimes even in regard to different 
objects. The flame once kindled revives when it seems to 
die down. For some considerable time after George Eliot 
broke with her old faith there is no direct mention of religious 
matters in her letters or diary. There would appear to have 
been a time of great spiritual desolation, resulting from that 
antagonism to faith which she had so strongly exemplified in 
her translations from Strauss and Feuerbach, during a time 
in which she might fairly have been described as a free- 
thinker. But by 1862 that phase had wholly passed away. 
Then she wrote to Madame Bodichon— 


I have too profound a conviction of the efficacy that lies in all sincere 
faith, and the spiritual blight that comes with no-faith to have any nega- 
tive propagandism in me. In fact I have very little sympathy with free- 
thinkers as a class, and have lost all interest in mere antagonism to 
religious doctrines. I care only to know if possible the lasting meaning 
which lies in all religious doctrine from the beginning till now. 


In the same year she was reading Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Casa 
Guidi Windows,’ which seemed to her to contain ‘a very noble 
expression of what I believe to be the true relation of the 
religious mind to the past.’ She became again, indeed 
perhaps had never ceased to be, a diligent student of the Bible, 
and writes to a friend who had given her a marker of Coventry 
ribbon, ‘If my book-marker were just a little longer I should 
keep it in my beautiful Bible in large print, which Mr. Lewes 
bought for me in prevision for my old age.’ And there is a 
sentence in a letter which brings out the recurrent affection 
for, as distinguished from adhesion to, her old faith, when 
saying how much in all matters she is out of rapport with the 
public taste she mentions Renan’s ‘Vie de Jésus.’ ‘I have 
read Renan’s book, which has proved to be eminently in the 
public taste;’ and after saying she dislikes it come these 
curious words: ‘His Life of Jesus has so much artistic 
merit that it will do a great deal towards the culture of 
ordinary minds by giving them a sense of unity between that 
far-off past and our present.’ She disliked the destructive 
and clung to the constructive side of that remarkable book. 
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And, strange as it seems, others who have been brought up in 
the school of Strauss have felt the same in regard to Renan’s 
work. Strauss and several other of the older unbelievers, 
whether or not they took his line precisely, endeavoured to 
resolve the historic Christ into a myth, beneath which was 
an almost impalpable substratum of fact. But Renan brings 
before us a man living and vigorous, and it is not wonderful 
that some, finding this reality in the place of the unsubstantial 
myth, have gone back further on the lines of faith, and found 
not only the Jesus of Galilee, but the Divine Man of the 
Gospels. 

The faith to which George Eliot herself more and more 
tended was Positivism, not uninfluenced therein, as it would 
seem, by her close intimacy with Dr. and Mrs. Congreve. 
One of the characteristics of Comte’s system is the manner 
in which, denying nothing of the past, he simply drops what 
does not suit him, and appropriates, so to speak, what he 
can of other creeds. But of Comte she herself said more 
than once to friends in the later years of her life, ‘I will 
not submit to him my heart or my intellect.’ There are, 
however, indications in the book that she subscribed to the 
Subside, or yearly fund for the maintenance of the Posi- 
tivist organization, and so far she was a member of that 
religious body. But in reality, as Positivism has been defined 
with some smartness, though with less truth, as ‘ Catholicism 
without God,’ George Eliot’s own position might be said in 
the same half-truthful and incomplete way to be the usual 
religious emotion directed to man instead of God, and with- 
out the hope of a personal future. But since neither her 
attitude nor Comte’s was one of denial, she never formulated 
this negation of hope, but strove after her light to do her 
duty in what is next best to hope, acquiescence. She took 
what life had to give her of enjoyment; it was not much, 
because of constant ill-health; she tried to make it less bitter 
for others in the whole spirit of her great Positivist poems, 
and she placed her immortality in the after strength she might 
give to others. That is not the attitude of most of those who 
will read this review. We have endeavoured to explain, not 
to justify nor to condemn. In such a case each must judge 
for himself what to say about so complex a problem, even 
more complex than the moral one. We do not sit in the 
chair of St. Peter to decide on orthodoxy or heterodoxy. It 
is well for us if we walk as best we can by such light as we 
ourselves have. 

As the years went on more people gathered round the 
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Leweses at their final London home, the Priory in St. John’s 
Wood. As of old, they themselves sought no one, but the 
circle grew through the introductions of friends, and the 
afternoons there were always pleasant and interesting, if 
sometimes overcrowded and now and then a trifle stiff. Some 
one or other invented a legend that though the relation be- 
tween these distinguished persons had not yet originally been 
that of matrimony, the first Mrs. Lewes had died, and a 
marriage had been solemnized on the Continent. And some 
persons on that account visited George Eliot who would not 
have done so before, as if after all those years the situa- 
tion would really have been changed. Those most concerned 
were probably unconscious of the rumour, which had no 
foundation; and certainly they had no part in it. We 
need say little about these gatherings at the Priory. No 
words could give to any who did not know them any 
notion of George Eliot’s grave dignity and the consum- 
mate skill with which she led the conversation to lofty 
and interesting themes. The only subject never discussed 
was her own writings. Her voice low, but extremely dis- 
tinct, and with tones like some rich musical instrument, 
her words slow and chosen, giving the effect of each sen- 
tence having been clearly arranged in her mind before 
utterance, were in strong contrast to Mr. Lewes’s rapid and 
dramatic conversation, accurate also, though so vivacious 
and sparkling. Those days were best to the intimate visitors 
at which by some accident few came, and the talk led by 
these two was general. 

In the end of November, 1878, Mr. Lewes died, after a 
short and sharp illness, and she who had leaned so much on 
him could only record in her journal on January Ist of the 
next year, ‘ Here I and sorrow sit.’ To carry out Mr. Lewes’s 
work in the way he would most have wished became her one 
desire, and she devoted a considerable sum of money to the 
foundation of a scholarship to bear his name, which should 
‘supply an income to a young man who is qualified and eager 
to carry on physiological research, and would not otherwise 
have the means of doing so.’ 

In May, 1880, George Eliot married Mr. John Walter Cross. 
Mr. Cross’s own account of the matter is in the fewest words 
and in the best possible taste. He was many years younger 
than herself, and had long been a trusted friend of herself and 
of Mr. Lewes. He, now that she was alone, saw, in his wife’s 
words, ‘his happiness in the dedication of his life’ to her. 
Neither felt that any wrong was done to the memory of Mr. 
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Lewes, who was not forgotten. His eldest son gave her away. 

But the event was startling, and gave rise to a crowd of 
rumours, that her life with Mr. Lewes had been unhappy, 

and various others of the same kind. These are disposed of 

once for allin this book. Isaak Walton’s ‘Life of George 

Herbert,’ and the tribute he pays ‘to the memory of Mr. 
- Herbert’s virtuous wife,’ who made a happy second marriage, 
but in it and in her widowhood took a perpetual ‘ delight in 
commemorating the virtues and excellences of Mr. George 
Herbert,’ should have warned educated readers that a new 
attachment may sometimes be rather an indication of the 
strength of the former than a violation of it. The old and 
the new are touchingly blended in a letter to Charles Lewes 
written a few weeks after the marriage: ‘I had but one re- 
gret in seeing the sublime beauty of the Grande Chartreuse. 
It was that the Pater had not seen it. I would still give up 
my own life willingly if he could have the happiness instead 
of me. But marriage has seemed to restore me to my old 
self. I was getting hard, and if I had decided differently I 
think I should have become very selfish.’ One great happi- 
ness which this new relation brought to her was a reconcilia- 
tion with her brother and his family, from whom she had been 
so long divided. 

A short time of pleasant wandering abroad, then another 
period spent at their home in Surrey, and in visits to friends, 
brought Mr. and Mrs. Cross to the December of 1880, and 
to their new house in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Here in three 
weeks she caught cold and died, ‘as she would herself have 
chosen to die, without protracted pain, and with every faculty 
brightly vigorous.’ Her last written words were a letter of 
sympathy, never finished, to a friend whose sister, also dear 
to George Eliot, had just been left a widow. 

Mr. Cross’s final words are, as all the rest of the volume, 
in excellent taste. 


The place that may belong to her in the minds and in the hearts of 
future generations will be finally adjudged on the merits of her works. 
We who write and we who read to-day will never know that final verdict, 
but I think that those of us who loved her may trust to it with confidence. 


And so we part with George Eliot. The above pages have 
been written with a feeling of deep responsibility by one who 
knew and loved her well, but who has had the thought ever 
present to his mind, that no one who writes in such a periodi- 
cal as this will be taken as expressing a private opinion only. 
Here if anywhere should he who writes be careful to judge 
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righteous judgment and not to falsify the moral code. The 
central fact of her life’s history was one which was not 
merely regrettable, but one which sadly tended to confuse in 
her admirers the lines of right and wrong, and to suggest the 
thought that there may be one rule of morals for the genius 
and another for the ordinary woman; a dangerous and mis- 
leading thought, for ethics know not intellectual distine- 
tions. She herself knew that the world’s condemnation was 
inevitable; she accepted it and acquiesced. Yet there are 
many who will, in spite of their disapproval, feel what was 
expressed by one who after some scruples visited George Eliot 
and remained her admiring friend. On leaving the Priory 
after the first interview she said, ‘ However the facts of Mrs. 
Lewes’s life may be explained, and by whatever reasoning she 
has justified her conduct to herself, that is a woman whose 
heart and soul are pure.’ 


Art. V.—The Teaching of the Apostles. 


(1) dwdexa ix Tov viv 
mparov pera mporeyopévwy Kal onpewoewv PIAOBEOY 
BPYENNIOY, pnrpozoXirov Ev 
Téroc 1. Bovripa. 1883. 

(2) Doctrina XII, Apostolorum. Edidit et adnotationibus illus- 
travit. Apotpaus (Novum Testamentum 
Extra Canonem Receptum.) Fasciculus IV. Lipsie: T. 0. 
Weigel. 1884. 

(3) Teate und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen 
Literatur. Von Oscar von und Apotr Harnack. 
II. Band. Leipzig: Heinrichs. 1884. 

(4) Lehre der Zwiélf Apostel. Von Winscue. Leipzig. 1884. 

(5) The Official Report of the Church Congress at Carlisle, 1884. 
Bemrose, London and Derby. 

(6) The Expositor. May, August, 1884. 

(7) The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. With Introduction, 
Translations, Notes, and Illustrative Passages. Edited 
by H. pz Romestin, Oxford: Parker. 1884. 

(8). The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. A Translation, with 
Notes and Excursus, by Canon Spence, Vicar of St. 
Pancras. Nisbet. 1885. 


TEN years since the learned world was startled by the news of 
the discovery of a Greek Codex in the library of the Holy 
Sepulchre attached to the official residence of the Patriarch 
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of Jerusalem at Phanar in the city of Constantinople, con- 
taining, among other ecclesiastical documents, the entire 
Greek text of the two Epistles of Clement, including the long 
missing portions the recovery of which had been given up as 
hopeless. The Codex was of no great antiquity. It was 
written in cursive characters by one Leo, who describes him- 
self as ‘a notary and a sinner,’ and was finished by him, as 
stated in the colophon, on the 11th of June, a.m. 6564, cor- 
responding to a.p. 1056, just ten years before the Norman 
Conquest. But though late in actual execution, this precious 
volume so unexpectedly brought to light contained documents 
of the most primitive antiquity. Attention was at first almost 
exclusively directed to the Epistles of Clement. But the 
interest of the Codex did not end there. Besides the Epistle 
of Barnabas, and the Epistles of Ignatius, apparently of the 
longer recension, it was found to contain a work entitled ‘ The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’ The title was not unknown 
to scholars. A book under this name was mentioned by 
Eusebius and Athanasius among early apocryphal writings 
accepted by the Church, and appeared in some catalogues of 
- Seripture. The hopé was naturally awakened that this might 
be that long lost work. But for a considerable period scholars 
were left in suspense as to its real character. ‘What may be 
the value of the Doctrina Duodecim Apostolorum,’ wrote Bishop 
Lightfoot in 1877,* ‘remains to be seen.’ At length, at the 
close of the year before last, 1883, the treatise was published, 
and the same sound and cautious scholar now pronounces that 
‘its interest and importance have far exceeded our highest 
expectations.’ t+ It proves to be a document the composition 
of which may be assigned to the closing years of the first 
century, or at latest to the earlier part of the second century 
(the older date being regarded by the soundest scholars as 
the more probable), of the genuineness and authenticity of 
which there cannot be the slightest doubt, and throwing a 
light as unexpected as it is indisputable on the ritual, organi- 
zation, and religious life of the infant Church. It may be 
safely pronounced the most remarkable discovery in eccle- 
siastical literature in recent times. This discovery is due to 
» the present metropolitan of Nicomedia, previously metro- 
politan of Serre, Philotheos Bryennios. This learned eccle- 
siastic had already become favourably known to western 
scholars at the Old Catholic conference at Bonn in 1875. 
But few can have been fully prepared for the eminent gifts 


* Appendix to ‘S. Clement of Rome,’ p. 231, 
t ‘Report of Carlisle Church Congress,’ p. 230. 
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displayed, first in his edition of Clement, and still more notably 
in that of the ‘Teaching.’ In these, especially the latter, we 
find an accurate scholarship, a familiarity with the whole 
domain of early ecclesiastical literature as well as an acquaint- 
ance with the latest results of modern criticism, together 
with a sobriety of thought and a soundness of judgment which 
would do credit to the ripest scholar of the western world. 
In the words of the Bishop of Durham,* we may well regard 
it as ‘a most cheering sign of the revival of intellectual life 
in the Oriental Church when in this unexpected quarter an’ 
editor steps forward, furnished with all the appliances of 
western learning and claims recognition from educated Chris- 
tendom, as a citizen in the great commonwealth of litera- 
ture.’ Seldom indeed has an editio princeps appeared 
with so complete an ‘apparatus criticus,’ for which the 
whole domain of Early Christian literature has been ran- 
sacked, and its results arranged with a clear estimate of 
their bearing on the work under consideration. The ori- 
ginal intention of Bryennios was, after the publication of 
the Epistles of Clement, to prepare a new edition of 
the Epistle of Barnabas. We can hardly be sorry that 
he has not carried out this purpose, and has devoted his 
powers to the interpretation and illustration-of the far more 
important and interesting ‘Teaching.’ Any regret we might 
have felt has been removed by his generous communication 
of the new readings of this Codex to Hilgenfeld, by whom they 
have been employed in his recent edition of that epistle, + which 
has thus supplied that ‘ new authority for the Greek of Barna- 
bas,’ which Bishop Lightfoot has said would be ‘a great gain.’ 
Bryennios’ editio princeps of the ‘Teaching’ issued from the 
press of 8. E. Butyra at Constantinople, towards the end 
of 1888, in a form and style of which no western printing-office 
would be ashamed. This has been followed in rapid suc- 
cession by several German editions. We may specially 
mention those of Hilgenfeld,{ and of Gebhardt and Harnack,§ 
both with learned prolegomena and annotations, and the 
latter enriched with dissertations on the chief points of 
interest supplied by the treatise. Wiunsche has also given 

* «§. Clement,’ Appendix, p. 231. 

+ ‘Barnabe Epistole,’ edidit Adolph Hilgenfeld. Lipsiw, 1877. This 
edition is appropriately dedicated by the ‘ gratissimus editor,’ to Bryennios, 
‘ Orientalis Ecclesie splendido lumini.’ The new readings have also been em- 
ee 7 _—— and Harnack in their edition of the ‘ Patres Apostolici.’ 

"Testamentum extra Canonem.’ Fasciculus IV. Lipsie, 1884. 


§ ‘Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur.’ 
Leipzig, 1884. 
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us a very convenient and moderately priced edition, with an 
excellent German translation and brief notes.* The credit 
of the first introduction of this precious ecclesiastical épyavov 
to the English public must be assigned to Canon Wordsworth, 
Oriel Professor at Oxford, who, under the initials J. W., con- 
tributed an article to ‘The Guardian’ newspaper of March 
19th of last year, describing the nature and characteristics of 
the newly published treatise, and detailing the chief points 
on which it supplied information concerning the early 
Chureh, and pronouncing it to be a genuine work of the 
last years of the first century or the beginning of the second. 
Though in some points the learned author may have seen 
cause subsequently to modify his conclusions, what has since 
been written has substantially added but little to the informa- 
tion supplied by this very remarkable article. Other letters 
to the same journal have contributed to the elucidation and 
intelligent estimate of this treatise. We may especially in- 
stance that of Dr. Sadler (June 4th), and that with the initials 
“E. L. H.t (June 25th) which after Prof. Wordsworth’s letter 
certainly exhibits the most scholarlike treatment of the work it 
has hitherto received in England. Translations of the ‘Teach- 
ing’ have appeared in ‘ The Contemporary Review’ for May by 
Archdeacon Farrar, and in ‘The Foreign Church Chronicle’ 
for June, 1884, by Canon Meyrick. The Archdeacon of West- 
minster has also contributed to ‘The Expositor’ for May of 
last year a popular account of the treatise itself, and in the 
part of the same periodical for August has discussed its 
bearings on the canon of Scripture. The only complete editions 
of the work hitherto published in England are the very handy 
sand careful little book by the Rev. H. de Romestin, which in 
a small compass contains all that is necessary to explain 
and illustrate the ‘Teaching,’ t and the more elaborate and 
outwardly attractive volume by Canon Spence, Vicar of St. 
Pancras.§ Both of these editions supply the Greek text, an 
English translation, notes, and illustrations. Of the two 
editions, Mr. de Romestin’s is the more scholarly, Canon 
Spence’s the more popular. The one is intended for the use of 
‘the student, the other for the general reader, for whose behoof 
also the Canon appends a sermon entitled, ‘The Old Paths,’ 
preached in St. Paul’s cathedral on Sunday evening, June 22, 
* ‘Lehre der Zwdlf Apostel.’ Leipzig, 1884. 
+ It is an open secret that the writer of this letter is the Rev. Edward Lee 
Hicks, Rector of Fenny Compton, late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 


} Parker and Co. 1884. 
§ Nisbet and Co, 1835. 
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1884, in which he sets forth the main character of the treatise, 
and, with happy power of adaptation, shows its applicability 
to the men and women of London at the present day. The © 
sermon is one which it must have been interesting to listen 
to, and which it is pleasant and instructive to read. 

But the most important contribution to our knowledge of 
the ‘Teaching’ and our estimate of its value is the paper 


’ read by the Bishop of Durham at the Church Congress held 


at Carlisle last October, and published in the recently issued 
report.* We shall have so frequently to refer to this paper 
in the course of our article that we will content ourselves 
now with saying that it stamps with the authority of one of 
the first scholars of. Europe in the domain of ecclesiastical 
literature, the perfect genuineness of the document, the pro- 
bability of its very early date, and the confidence with which 
we may use it as an unbiassed witness regarding the canon 
of Scripture, the Christian ministry, the sacraments and 
ordinances of the Church, and Christian teaching in the age 
immediately subsequent to the apostles. May we venture 
to express the hope that in this short paper we have 
only an instalment of Bishop Lightfoot’s critical labours, 
and that we may before long have the satisfaction of 
welcoming an edition of the ‘Teaching,’ similar to that 
which he has given us of the Epistles of Clement, and has 
promised of those of Ignatius. Is it too much to ask that the 
powers of one who by common consent holds the first place 
among English scholars in this department of literature may 
be brought to bear upon the elucidation of the many interest- 
ing, not to say momentous, questions presented by a work 
belonging to the epoch with which he is so familiar ? 

But it is time that we should turn from editions of the 
Avsayy tov to the work itself. 

The first point which presents itself for our consideration 
is its history. What do early Christian authorities tell us 
of it? What references to it do their works contain? These, 
it will be seen, are neither scanty nor unimportant. 

The earliest notice of the work is in the celebrated passage 


of Eusebius,+ in which he sums up the somewhat desultory 


statements as to the canon of Scripture he had made in the 
previous chapters. Dividing the writings which laid claim 
to apostolic authority into three principal groups: the ‘ Ac- 
knowledged’ (ouoroyovpevor), the ‘ Disputed’ (avTiAeyopuevor), 

* ‘Official Report of the Carlisle Church Congress,’ pp. 230-232. Bemrose 
and Sons, London and Derby. 


+ Euseb., ‘H. E,’ lib. iii. c, 25. 
NO. CLXII. 22 
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and the ‘ Heretical,’ he proceeds to subdivide the second 
group into two sections: the ‘Generally recognized’ (‘yrapipo 
tots TroAdogs), and the ‘ Spurious’ (vdGor), understanding by the 
latter term books of whose genuineness and authenticity and 
of the apostolic standing of their authors, there was not 
satisfactory evidence. In this class, that of the ‘spurious,’ 
he ranks ‘the Acts of Paul, the so-called ‘‘ Shepherd,” the 
“Revelation of Peter,’ and, in addition to these, that which 
was current as the Epistle of Barnabas, and the so-called 
Teachings of the Apostles, tav ai Reyomuevar 
didayai.* 

The contrast which follows between these controverted 
books and heretical writings is of great importance in settling 
the position which the ‘Teaching’ occupied in the early 
Church.t Eusebius’ words prove that the book was not 
regarded by any as heretical—a conclusive refutation of those 
who would assign it a heterodox origin—or it would have been 
rejected as, to adopt his description, ‘in every way monstrous 
and impious.’ We see also that Eusebius regarded its style 
(6 Tis Ppdcews yapaxTyp), as in harmony with what he calls 
‘the apostolic tone’ (76 0s To atroaroNwxov), and that the book 
was recognized in some sense as Scripture, and was in public 
use in some congregations of the Christian world. We thus 


gain from our earliest witness a high, though not the highest, © 


position for our book. 

The next authority by whom the ‘Teaching’ is mentioned 
is Athanasius, some forty years later, in his thirty-ninth 
Festal Epistle belonging to the year 367 a.p. In this, when 
dealing with so-called ‘ apocryphal writings,’ which he 
describes as the invention of heretics who affixed dates and 
names to these compositions according to their pleasure, ‘in 
order that bringing them forward as ancient they may thereby 
have a pretext’ for deceiving the guileless,’ he distin- 
guishes from such pernicious forgeries ‘that which is called 
the Teaching of the Apostles,’ and groups it with the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, the apocryphal books of Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus, Esther, Judith, and Tobit, as writings ‘excluded 
from the canon, but authorized by the Fathers as worthy of 
being read by recent converts to the faith desirous of being 


instructed in the word of godliness.’ This passage affords 


an additional proof that in the fourth century the ‘ Teaching’ 
was well known in the Church, though it was not, like the 


* Euseb., ‘Hist, Eccl.’ iii. 25. 
+ Harnack, ‘ Texte und Untersuchungen,’ p. 6. 
Athanas., ‘ Epist. Fest,’ xxxix. 
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Shepherd of Hermas, used for public reading in the congre- 
gation, but by long-standing custom had been allowed for the 
training of catechumens—to adopt Jerome’s words borrowed 
in the Sixth Article of the Church of England,—‘ for example 
of life and instruction of manners.’ The marked distinction 
he also draws between this book and those he groups with it, 
and the heretical writings against which it is his object to 
warn his readers, is another convincing proof of its recognized 
orthodoxy.* 

We have to pass over several centuries before we again 
meet with any reference to the ‘ Teaching’ in a catalogue of 
canonical and apocryphal Scripture. Its absence from these 
catalogues both Eastern and Western seems to prove that the 
book had obtained but little currency, and had gradually 
dropped out of knowledge. There is a possible reference 
to it in its adulterated form as one of the ‘ holy books worthy 
of reverence’ received by the Church, in the seventy-sixth 
of the so-called Apostolical Canons under the title ‘The Con- 
stitutions given to the Bishops by Clement,’ but we find no 
certain mention of it before the ‘Stichometria’ of Nicephorus, 
patriarch of Constantinople a.p. 828.+ This is a Catalogue 
of the Canonical Books of Holy Scripture generally re- 
cognized by the Church, { giving in each case the number 
of lines, oréyor, occupied in the Codex. From this latter 
circumstance it takes its name, ‘Stichometria.’ In the 
list of the New Testament books he first enumerates the 
twenty-six universally recognized books, then the ‘antilego- 
mena ’—a class comprising only the Apocalypse of John, that 
of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews—and concludes with the ‘ apocryphal’ books. 
This class includes the Journeyings of Peter, of John, 
and of Thomas, the Gospel according to Thomas, the two 
Epistles of Clement, the Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp, 
the Shepherd of Hermas, and, occupying the fifth place, 

* Canon Churton, in a letter to ‘The Guardian,’ stigmatizes it as ‘dis- 
tinetly anti-Pauline and heretical,’ pervaded by a ‘ Sadducean tendency,’ and says 
that in ‘evading the doctrine of the Cross’ ‘it corresponds exactly to the teaching 
which might be expected from the false apostles and deceitful workers who 
transformed themselves into the apostles of Christ.’ With calmer judgment 
Prebendary Sadler writes in the same paper, ‘ This treatise must be either ante- 
Pauline or anti-Pauline. I would earnestly hope the former, for the writer must 
have been a very pious, God-fearing man, having an earnest zeal of God, 
though certainly not according to the knowledge of God and of Christ set forth 
in the writings of SS. Peter, Paul, and John’ (June 4, 1884). f 

+ Credner, ‘ Zur Gesch. d. Kana,’ pp. 119 ff. Westcott, ‘Canon of New Test.’ 
p. 576. ‘Corpus. Script. Hist, Byzant.’ tom. i. Bonn, 1829. 

ariyoperpia. 
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between the Gospel of Thomas and the Epistles of Clement, 
the Adayy darocrékwv. The number of lines assigned to 
it, 200 (orixor o’), corresponds so nearly with that of the 
recently discovered Codex (203 according to Bryennios’ 
enumeration) that the identity of the two is placed beyond 
all doubt.* We should again notice that there is no hint 
of the heretical character of the book. Of much inferior 
value, but not without importance, is the mention of the 4idayai 
Tav atooTodwy (the plural being used as in Eusebius instead 
- of the more customary singular) in a Catalogue of Holy 
Scripture appended to a work of Anastasius Sinaita, the 
patriarch of Antioch (died 599 a.p.) This catalogue enu- 
merates sixty canonical books, nine deutero-canonical, and 
twenty-five apocryphal. In the last class, between the 
Apocalypse of Peter and the Epistle of Barnabas, we find 
‘The Journeyings and Teachings of the Apostles.’ The — 
vagueness seems to show that these books were only known 
to the compiler of the catalogue by name, and were no longer 
current. The spurious ‘ Synopsis of the Old and New Testa- 
ment,’ which bears the name of Athanasius, ascribed by 
Credner to the tenth century, also contains the Aidayy | 
atroctéAwy among the antilegomena of the New Testament.t 
Later authorities had lost all knowledge of the ‘Teaching’ 
as an independent work, and usually identified it with the — 
‘Constitutions.’ Zonaras, in the twelfth century, states that 
some regarded the Aidayy as the same book as the Aiatakes, | 
the reading of which, as a book corrupted by heretics, had 
been prohibited by the Sixth Council, a.p. 680, while 
Blastares, in the fourteenth century, goes a step further, 
and boldly states the identity of the two.t It is evident 
that no copies of the original work were anywhere known 
to which reference could be made, or such a confusion 
would have been impossible, and the true connection of 
the two, the ‘Teaching’ and the ‘ Constitutions,’ in the 
seventh book of which the ‘Teaching’ is, so to say, im- 
bedded, with alterations and additions corresponding with 
the change of usage and ritual, would have been recognized. 
But it is not in the catalogues of the books of Holy Scripture 
alone that the early currency and authority of the ‘Teach- 
ing’ are recognized. This may be gathered even more con- 
* The marked difference in length formed a difficulty which it was not easy to 
evade to those who were, previous to Bryennios’ discovery, disposed to iden- 
tify the Arday of Nicephorus with Book VII. of the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions,’ 
Bryennios, xa’, note 2; Harnack, u.s. p. 10, note 14; Credner, u.s. p. 248. 


t Zonar. apud Coteler, ‘ Patr. App.’ I. 193; Migne, ‘ Patrol.’ i, 552; Blastar. 
Coteler, p. 194; ‘ Migne,’ u.s. 
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vincingly from the use made of it by early ecclesiastical 
writers. If we were able to accept unhesitatingly the genuine- 
ness of the Pfaffian fragments of Irene#us we should have a 
primitive authority of the highest value. At the opening 
of the celebrated passage,* in which the spiritual nature of the 
eucharistic sacrifice as opposed to a carnal sacrifice is declared, 
and the bread and cup are described as being the antitypes of 
the body and blood of Christ, there is a reference to the 
‘Second Ordinances of the Apostles’ (rats Sevrépais tav 
Siataéeot) introducing the quotation from Malachi 
i. 11, which we find in the same connection in the fourteenth 
chapter of the ‘Teaching.’ But if this reference is pre- 
carious, there is no question of the use of this book, or, 
perhaps it would be safer to say, of the oral formulary of 
which the ‘Teaching’ presents the earliest form, by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria. In the first book of the ‘Stromata,’t 
after quoting Proverbs xxi. 17 as ‘ Scripture’ (€£e@7rev 1) ypady) 
and John vii. 18 as the words of Christ (gyolv 6 xupsos), 
he proceeds to adduce as of equal authority a sentence which 
we find in the ‘ Teaching’ (ch. iii. 5). When condemning 


those who appropriated the wisdom of the barbarians and — 


boasted of it as their own, he proceeds, ‘such an one is 
said to be a thief by Scripture: for it says, ‘“‘ My son, 
be not a liar; for a lie leads to theft.”’ The lax use 
of the word ‘ Scripture,’ ypa¢7, not only in the uncanonical 
writings, of which James iv. 5 is an example (cf. Luke 
xl. 49), forbids us to press this reference too far. Irenzus 
to give a single) example), as noticed by Eusebius (‘H. 
E.’ v. 8), quotes Hermas as Scripture (‘Adv. Her.’ iv. 
20. 2), and in the ‘ Teaching’ itself (ch. i. 6) an anonymous 
saying, the source of which is entirely unknown, is introduced 
by, ‘it hath been said,’ efpnrac. But the form of Clement’s 
quotation is a sufficient evidence that the book was known 
and its authority recognized in the last decade of the second 
century. There are other less certain references to the 
phraseology of the ‘Teaching’ in Clement. The description 
of wine as ‘the blood of the Vine of David’? recalls the 
remarkable phraseology of the Eucharistic prayer, ‘We 
give thanks to Thee our Father for the Holy Vine of David, 
Thy servant’ (ch. ix. 1), but we can hardly regard it as 
borrowed from it. The two more probably have a common 


* Trenmi opera. ed. Stieren, tom i. p. 854. Ed. W. Wigan Harvey, vol. ii. 
p. 500; Hilgenfeld, ‘ Didascal. Apost. Antiq. Fragm.’ p. 78. 

t Clem. Alexand. ‘ Strom.’ I. 20, 100, p. 377. 
Otvov rd rig ay AaBid tyxéac— Quis Dives Salvetur,’ 29. 
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source. Still less is his reference to the familiar imagery of 
the ‘Two Ways’* to be pressed. Bryennios, the minuteness 
of whose research appears the more remarkable the more 
attentively his apparatus criticus is examined, adduces a 
passage from the late sixth century writer, ‘John of the 
Ladder’ (Joannes Climacos), which seems to indicate a recol- 
lection of the language of the ‘Teaching.’ It runs thus: ‘It 
is the part of the godly to give to him that asketh, and of the 
more godly even to him that asketh not: but from him that 
tuketh away thy goods not to ask them again, though you are 
well able to do so, perhaps belongs only to those devoid of 
feeling and to solitaries.’t When we compare this passage 
with that in the ‘Teaching:’{ ‘If any man take away thy 
goods ask them not again, for neither art thou able; give to 
every one that asketh thee, and ask it not again,’ the em- 
ployment of the same words, though the turn of the thought 
is different, suggests that the passage in the ‘ Teaching’ was 
known to the writer, and that the sentence was running in 
his head. 

Turning from the East to the West, the utmost diligence of 
Bryennios has discovered no more than two passages from 
western writers indicating any acquaintance with the 
‘Teaching.’§ The fragment ‘ De Aleatoribus,’ attributed at 
one time to Cyprian, combines two sentences from different 
parts of the work in one quotation, || as from the ‘ Teachings 
of the Apostles,’ ‘in Doctrinis Apostolorum.’ No other 
quotation or trace of any acquaintance with the text of the 
treatise is to be found in any other western writers. But 
Rufinus of Aquileia, republishing the Canon of Jerome, c. 
410 a.p., among the books regarded, not as ‘canonical’ 
but ‘ecclesiastical,’ which were allowed to be read in 
church, but not used for the establishment of the faith, 
mentions the Shepherd of Hermas and another short book, 
libellus, known under alternative titles as the ‘Due Vie,’ or 
the ‘Judicium secundum Petrum.’ Jerome also enumerates 
‘Petri Judicium’ among the books erroneously attributed 
to St. Peter, in the first chapter of his ‘ De Viris Illustribus.’ 
We cannot reasonably question that the title ‘Dux Viz’ 
indicates, if not the actual work which has been so unex- 
pectedly disinterred, in the form in which we now possess it, 
yet certainly the original source of the earlier part of it, 
descriptive of the way of life and the way of death. The 


* Clem. Alex. ‘ Strom.’ v. 5. 31, 
t Migne, ‘ Patrolog. Gree.’ Ixxxviii. p. 1029. 

t Chi. 4. 5. & ‘Teaching,’ c. iv. 14; xiv, 2, 
|i Cyprian Op. Ed. Fell. Appendix, p. 32. 
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alternative title, ‘Judicium Petri,’ may be most probably ex- 
plained on the hypothesis of Harnack, that as in the ‘Epitome’ 
and in the last book of the ‘Apostolic Constitutions’ the various 
moral rules and ecclesiastical and ritual ordinances are ficti- 
tiously assigned to different members of the apostolic body, 
with the view of imparting a more definite authority to them, _ 
so, with as little warrant, the whole was in this case put into 
the mouth of Peter, the spokesman of the apostles, and pro- 
posed to the catechumens on his authority to give more weight 
to the code.* This will appear more natural when we bear in 
mind the close relation of Jerome, from whom Rufinus borrowed 
the title, with the Church of Rome and the chair of St. Peter. 
We pass now to the probable date of the ‘Teaching.’ Here, 
as Bishop Lightfoot has remarked, we are met with the pre- 
liminary difficulty that it does not carry its date on its face, 
and that we must have recourse to critical inferences to 
establish its age. The evidence, however, in favour of an 
early date is very strong. Bryennios, indeed, places it as 
late as a.p. 140-160. Harnack between 185 and 165 ap. 
But we think Bishop Lightfoot is nearer the mark in dating 
it with most English and some German critics somewhere 
between a.p. 80-110. The grounds of decision are almost 
exclusively internal. The quotation from the ‘ Teaching’ by 
Clement of Alexandria gives us a very valuable terminus ad 
quem, which absolutely forbids our placing it later than c. 
200 a.p. The internal evidence warrants our dating it much 
earlier. It is impossible to read the document without being 
conscious of its primitive character in every part. The 
moral earnestness which breathes throughout it, and ‘the 
archaic simplicity, almost the childishness,’ to adopt Bishop 
Lightfoot’s words, both of its commands and its prohibi- 
tions bespeak the infancy of a church. To this we may add 
what Professor Wordsworth calls ‘a general quietness of tone 
as to Church questions.’ No writing can be more completely 
uncontroversial. There is absolutely no reference to dogmatic 
differences. All turns on purity of life and uprightness of 
conduct. The entire absence of distinctively Christian doc- 
trine, the want of any reference not only to the sacrificial 
aspect of the death of Christ as an atonement for sin, 
but to the fact of His death at all; the complete silence 
as to’the resurrection and the gift of the Holy Spirit or 


* Harnack acutely calls attention to the phrase roic wepi roy Térpoy in 
the shorter. Appendix to St. Mark, and oi zepi Ierpoy in Ignatius ‘Ad Smyrn..,’ 
3. 2, for the apostolic body, as an indication of the readiness with which. 
the name of Peter-alone might take the place of that of the Twelve. 
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His renewing and sanctifying influences; the high moral 
tone without any mention of the grace of God by which alone 
the Church of Christ has learnt to believe that true morality is 
attainable by fallen man; in short, the unspiritual, undoc- 
trinal, undogmatic character, which has led some writers 
hastily to condemn it as an heretical book purposely evading 
the doctrine of the Cross, all point to an epoch of which the 
Epistle of St. James is the exponent, before the Pauline 
theology had penetrated, and, we may add, vivified the Church. 
It speaks of a time when the oral tradition of the words and 
works of Christ, on which the Synoptic Gospels were based, 
was the only representative of the present New Testament, 
and the Epistles of St. Paul and other apostles were slowly 
becoming known to and winning their way to a position of 
authority among the scattered congregations of the Christian 
Church. As Dr. Westcott has observed, ‘Those who had 
heard the living voice of apostles were unlikely to appeal to 
their written words.’* The words and phrases which recall 
the language of the Epistles are not to be regarded as quota- 
tions, but rather as an evidence that a new phraseology 
had sprung up which had become the common property of 


Christians, used by them unconsciously without reference to — 


the passages in which, for us, the expressions have become 
stereotyped. Had the work been later the quotations could 
not fail to have been more copious and more exact. 

We are led to the same early date by the remarkable picture 
the ‘ Teaching’ presents of the ritual and organization of the 
Church. Both are of the simplest character, such as we find 
in the Acts and Apostolic Epistles, and nowhere else, not even 
in the Apostolic Fathers. The apostles, prophets, and teachers 
of the primitive Church, as they are presented to us in Acts 
xiii. 1, 1 Cor. xii. 28, Eph. iv. 11, and elsewhere, still form the 
recognized framework of the Christian ministry ; not, how- 
ever, connected with individual congregations, but itinerating. 
Of a localized episcopate, or of bishops as a separate order, 
there is not a hint. The localized ministry, existing side by 
side with this superior itinerating ministry, is of two orders 
only. The congregations are independent, self-governing bodies, 
ministered to by ‘ presbyters,’ who are still called ‘bishops,’ 
as in Phil. i. 1 and in the Pastoral Epistles, and by deacons. 
_ These ministers are appointed by the congregations them- 
selves. Nothing is said of ordination, though we must not 
make too much of the argumentum e silentio. The Church 
is still living in anticipation of the return of its Lord, ‘the 
* ‘ Hist. of the Canon,’ p. 55, 
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Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven,’ when its scat- 
tered congregations, dispersed iike grains of wheat on the 
hills, should all be united in Hiskingdom. For this unknown 
day they were to be ever on the watch as for their life, on 
their guard against the ‘ world deceiver ’ (coopomdvos), whose 
coming would inaugurate a period of fearful trial, before the 
advent of Christ. For them, as for those to whom St. James 
wrote, ‘the coming of the Lord’ was drawing nigh, ‘the 
judge was standing before the door’ (Jas. v. 9), and the great 
event would not be long deferred. 

The same early period is also shown by the absence of all 
reference to the heretical tendencies which so soon began to 
affect the Church. The ‘false prophets,’ against whom a 
warning is directed, are not described as heretics, or mis- 
believers, but inconsistent Christians, such as made a mer: 
chandize of their professed spiritual gifts, and whose lives 
were not in accordance with their teaching, men who sought 
to overthrow (xatadicaz, cf. Matt. v. 17) the moral law as 
expounded by Christ. There is not the slightest refer- 
ence to the Docetic and early Gnostic controversies, such 
as are to be found abundantly in the Ignatian Epistles. 
In this respect the ‘ Teaching’ is separated by a great gulf 
from the Epistles of St. John. Bryennios’ view that these 
warnings are specially aimed at the ‘ Antitacte,’ an Anti- 
nomian sect who followed out the teaching of Carpocrates 
and the earlier Gnostics to their legitimate issue, has abso- 
lutely nothing to support it. The same may be said of the 
supposed reference to Montanism, also seen by Bryennios, 
and still more of the additions to the text in a Montanistic 
interest which Hilgenfeld imagines he has discovered.* We 
see the tendencies which at a little later period developed in 
these erroneous systems, but not the systems themselves. The 
evil leaven was working but had not yet come to a head. 

Again, the Eucharist is not yet separated from the Agape. 
The expression, ‘after they have been filled,’ ‘satisfied,’ 
peta TO éurAncOAvar, when the writer is describing what 
follows the reception of the Eucharist, indicates a meal 
such as that described by St. Paul in the Corinthian 
Church (1 Cor. xi. 17-84), where, at the most sacred of 
all religious rites, it was still possible for one of the com- 
municants (to adopt modern phraseology) to be hungry 
and eat voraciously, and another to drink to excess.t ‘The 
separation of the two, the Eucharist and the Agape,’ remarks 


* Hilgenfeld, u.s., pp. 94, 104 ff. é 
+ Harnack’s note is ‘Also noch eine wirkliche Mahlzeit,’ and that of Hilgenfeld, 
* Eucharistia vere cena communis, nondum separata ab agape.’ 
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Bishop Lightfoot, ‘seems to have taken place about the time 
of the Bithynian persecution under Pliny, a.p. 112. In the 
age of Justin Martyr they are evidently distinct.’ The change 
from ‘ after they are filled’ into ‘ after participation,’ wera Tv 
peTarnyw, in the corresponding passage of the ‘ Apostolical 
Constitutions ’ indicates an alteration of usage, necessitating 
the alteration of phrase. 

As to the place of composition there is still less to guide 
us. There is not a single word or expression indicative of any 
one country more than another, while the absence of all local 
colour deprives us of what is sometimes a welcome aid. The 
localities suggested are as various as the vagueness of the 
data allows. The permission to use warm water for the 

baptismal rite has been thought possibly to point to a cold 
climate. But such an induction is in the highest degree 
precarious. Professor Wordsworth ‘can only suggest vaguely 
some Church of Greece or Macedonia.’ ‘Corinth does not 
seem wholly impossible, or Athens, or even Philippi.’ With 
the last named Church the mention of ‘ bishops and deacons ’ 
as ‘the resident ministry, as in Phil. i. 1, presents a slender 
thread of connection, which must not however be strained. 
The judgment of the ablest scholars seems tending to Egypt 
as its birthplace. ‘ Our work,’ writes Bishop Lightfoot, ‘ may 
with some probability be assigned to Alexandria; all its 
affinities are Alexandrian.’ Harnack takes the same view, 
which is also that of Funk,* partly led to it by the absence 
in the ‘ Teaching’ of the word ‘kingdom’ in the doxology of 
the Lord’s Prayer, which also occurs in a Sahidic or Upper 
Egyptian version of the Gospels + and its close connection 
with the Epistle of Barnabas. 
_ With regard to its author, there is much to lead us to the 
belief that he was a Jewish Christian of the milder and more 
conciliatory type, probably an Hellenist. Not a violent 
opponent of Jewish observances like the so-called Barnabas, 
but at the same time advocating a sharp distinction between 
’ Christians and Jews, as in the matter of the biweekly fasts. 
These are not to be held, like those of ‘the hypocrites,’ on 
Monday and Thursday, but on Wednesday and Friday. 
Abstinence from forbidden meats is not to be rigidly enforced, 
but an allowance made for human weakness. Other indications 

* ‘ Tiibingen Quartalschrift.’ 1884, p. 382. 

+ Tischendorf, ‘Apparat. ad Matt.’ vi. 13: ‘quoniam tuum est robur et 
potentia in evum evi.’ Westcott and Hort, vol. ii. App. p. 8: drt cy éoriv 
4 Sbvapic Kai 1) toxue cic rwe aimvac. (Cf. Greg. Nyssen. i. 761.) 

The first mention of the Wednesday and Friday fast, after that in the 
‘ Teaching,’ is in the Alexandrine Clement, ‘ Stromat.’ vii. 75. 
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of a Jewish training have been seen in the use of the phrase 
yuxTos Kal hyépas —the Jewish day beginning at nightfall, 
which the compiler of the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions’ has 
instinctively changed into suépas Kai vuKrds;* perhaps 
in the command to pray three times a day; in the title 
given to the settled prophets of ‘your high priests,’ (c. 
xiii. 8), which Hilgenfeld without sufficient reason regards 
as a Montanist addition, and by the directions concerning 
‘the first fruits of the press, and of the flour, of oxen and of 
sheep, of bread and wine, of silver and of raiment, and of 
every possession,’ to be rendered to them in their high-priestly 
character, or, in their absence, to the poor.t Slight as these 
indications may appear separately, collectively taken they 
tend to confirm the view adopted by Bishop Lightfoot, that it 
may have been the work of ‘some pious Jew.’ Canon 
Spence’s suggestion, that we may identify our author with 
Symeon the Lord’s kinsman, ‘the successor of James as 
bishop of the Jerusalem Church, then located at Pella,’ who 
‘addressed his children of the Pella Gentiles in this beautiful 
and practical manual of Christian life,’ or with ‘ one of his 
disciples possibly,’ is ingenious, but lacks all evidence and, 
we may add, probability. 

The religious position of our author is very much that of 
St. James in his Epistles. Moral duties are inculcated while 
faith is kept in the background, and the fruits of faith are 
more insisted on than faith itself. Any clear reference to the 
Divinity of Christ is as absent from the ‘ Teaching’ as it is 
from St. James. His miraculous conception is not hinted at. 
His equality with the Father is only found in the baptismal 
formula, which is identical with that of St. Matthew xxviii. 19. 


Save in the closing sentence Christ is not designated *Tvos Ocod, ~ 


‘the Son of God,’ but as in the addresses of St. Peter in the 
first days of the Jerusalem Church, zrais 000, the ‘ servant of 
Jehovah,’ of the Hebrew prophets. There is not the slightest 
reference to His miracles. His person and mediatorial work 
retire completely into the background, implicitly held but not 
explicitly enunciated, and Christ appears almost exclusively 
as the great moral Teacher, laying down the ways of life 
and of death. The personality and divinity of the Holy 
Spirit are ceremonially recognized in the baptismal formula, 


* The contrary collocation, kai vucrdc in 1 Clemvii., has led Hilgen- 
field to the conclusion that the writer of the Epistle was not a Jew but a Gentile. 
Dr. Lightfoot pronounces ‘this argument more specious than sound.’ In the 
Apocrypha the order is always ‘day and night,’ in St. Paul always ‘ night and 
day,’ while by St. Luke either order is used indifferently. 

t Od wig for odceic, ‘ Teaching,’ ii. 7, is another trace of Hebraistic style. 
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but as in St. James there is a complete silence respecting His 
work and influence, except in the province of prophetic inspi- 
ration. Besides this doctrinal resemblance there are other 
interesting points of correspondence between these two writings. 
One of these is the direction for public confession preceding 
prayer. ‘Thou shalt confess thy transgressions in the con- 
gregation, and shalt not come to thy prayer with an evil 
conscience’ (‘ Teaching,’ iv. 14) ; ‘Give thanks after confessing 
your transgressions that your sacrifices may be pure’ (ibid. 
xiv. 1), present a somewhat close parallel to James v. 16: 
‘ Confess your faults one to:another, and pray one for another.’ 
An even more interesting correspondence is presented in the 
- warning against double-mindedness or doubtfulness in prayer, 
Supvyia, found in both. ‘Thou shalt not be doubtful (od 
Supvyxyjoets) whether it shall be or not’ (‘ Teaching,’ iv. 4) recalls 
at once St. James’ words, ‘let him ask in faith nothing 
doubting . . . a double-minded man (avy Sipvyos) is unstable 
in all his ways’ (Jas. i. 6-8; cf. iv. 8).* 
. Bryennios is singular in considering our treatise as ad- 
dressed to Jewish Christians. But its internal character is 
in perfect agreement with the fuller title, ‘The Teaching 
of the Lord, by the Twelve Apostles to the Gentiles,’ the 
form of which is borrowed from Acts ii. 42. There is, how- 
ever, no attempt to represent the contents of the book as 
the direct teaching of the apostles, as has been done in 
most awkward fashion by the publishers of the ‘Epitome 
of the Decisions of the Apostles,’ and of the ‘ Apostolical 
Constitutions.’ The document professes to be no more 
‘than an abstract of the teaching of Christ, as the apostles 
published it to the world. As well described by Harnack, 
‘the work is really, as its title asserts, a definite statement 
ofthe teaching which had Christ as its author, and which 
was given to Christians, as the é««Anoia, for their collective 
Christian and church life, as the author conceived it to have 
been published and communicated by the twelve apostles.’ 
‘It is plain that the chief object of the author was to com- 


* The reference which from brevity of statement is left rather obscure in the 
‘Teaching’ is made clear by comparison with other related passages, In 
Barnabas the passages are almost identical: od jo) dubyynoye torai od 
(Barn. xix. 5), Hermas is more definite: ’Eav diordoye iv rij Kapdig cov obdév ob 
Tay airnpdrwr cov, oi yap tig Tov of rot etary oi Kai 
ovdiv airnudraéy (Hérm. ‘ Mandat.’ viii.) The 
Epistle to Heron of the Pseudo-Ignatius uses the word in the same reference: 
yivov dibuxog tv cov" paKkdpwoc yap 6 (Ep. ad Heron. c. 
7, ap. Bryenn. p. 20). Wa have a close similarify of language but in a some- 


what different connection in Hermas. Vis. iv. ad fin: dia rove cupdyoug Kai 
iv ratc kapdiate ei tort obK 


i 
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bine the most important rules for Christian life—the d:ddy- 
pata Tod kvpiov—in a summary form, easy at once of compre- 
hension and retention in the memory, to be taught and learnt 
by all Christians ; a short and exhaustive directory by which 
Christians might guide their whole life.’ * 

But it is time that we should give some account of the 
book itself. It is by no means a lengthy document, extending, 
as we have seen, to about two hundred lines of an ordinary 
Greek codex, about the length of the Epistle to the Galatians. 
It is divided into sixteen chapters,+ which may be grouped in 
two main divisions, the former part (cc. i—vi.) containing 
commands and prohibitions relating to moral duties, entitled 
the ‘Way of Life,’ and the ‘Way of Death’ (the ‘Way of 
Light ’ and the ‘ Way of Darkness’ of the Epistle of Barnabas), 
primarily adapted to catechumens ; the second part (ce. vii.— 
xvi.), adapted to an established Christian congregation, con- 
taining rules for the administration of the two sacraments, 
for fasting, prayer, public worship, and the organization of 
the ministry, concluding with an exhortation to watch for the 
second coming of Christ. The fuller title, the ‘ Teaching of 
the Apostles to the Gentiles,’ belongs to the former portion 
only. This we may safely regard as a manual of instruction 
for catechumens, probably originally oral, representing the 
moral teaching of the Christian Church in its primitive 
apostolic form. We question whether it can be regarded as 
the original form of this manual. We are inclined rather to 
consider it as the earliest of the series of recensions of the 
document of the ‘Two Ways’ which, with interpolations and 
additions of greater or less extent, we have long had—almost 
without knowing it—in the second part of the Epistle of 
Barnabas, the seventh book of the ‘Apostolical Constitu- 
tions,’ and in the work known under the various titles of 
the ‘ Epitome of the Decisions of the Apostles,’ the ‘ Consti- 
tutions delivered by Clement,’ the ‘ Ecclesiastical Canons 
of the Holy Apostles,’ and the ‘ Due Via,’ or the ‘ Judicium 
Petri.’ A comparison of these works, which has been made 
very easy both by Bryennios and Mr. de Romestin, in his 
most convenient little edition, by the adoption of a different 
type for the parts where they are identical and where they 
diverge, renders it almost certain that all three are versions 
of the same original document, and that the ‘ Teaching’ is 
the earliest. 


* Harnack, ‘ Texte und Untersuch.’ Bd. ii., Heft 1, pp. 26, 30, 32. 
+ It does not appear whether these divisions occur in the MS., or have been 
added by the editor, 
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The relative positions of the ‘Teaching’ and the Epistle 
of Barnabas has been the subject of much discussion. ‘ We 
have,’ says Dr. Lightfoot, ‘two sets of critics, each maintain- 
ing with equal confidence and with some show of reason, the 
one that Barnabas borrows from the ‘‘ Teaching,” the other 
that the ‘‘ Teaching” is indebted to Barnabas.’ The learned 
discoverer and first editor of the ‘ Teaching’ maintains the 
latter hypothesis. Any conclusion of Bryennios demands 
the utmost respect. But we think that this is decisively nega- 
_ tived by a comparison of the language and structure of the 
two documents. Such a comparison has been elaborately 
made, paragraph by paragraph, almost sentence by sentence, 
by a writer in ‘The Guardian,’ * which conclusively shows 
the inferiority of Barnabas in clearness of thought, vigour of 
language, and lucidity of arrangement, in a manner fatal to 
the hypothesis of that Epistle having been the earlier. This 
writer upholds the indebtedness of Barnabas to the ‘ Teach- 
ing.’ In this we cannot agree with him. As we have already 
indicated, we agree with the Bishop of Durham in thinking 
that ‘neither author plagiarizes from the other, but that both 
derive the matter they have in common from a third source.’ 
This may have been a kind of manual for catechumens, 
probably not committed to writing, but transmitted orally. 
From this both writers quoted from memory, adding, like 
more modern writers in their quotations from Holy Scripture, 
what they thought would give greater emphasis to the words. 
‘Sometimes the sentences are repeated verbatim ; sometimes 
they are extended; sometimes abridged; only veryrarely do two 
sentences occur in the same order in each.’ May we not say 
that the Synoptical Gospels exhibit the same phenomena, to 
be explained in the same way? We have the same stock of 
common material, with the same improbability of any one 
having borrowed from either of the others. The Epistle of 
St. Jude, and the second chapter of the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter, may be regarded as presenting another example of the 
practice of early Christian writers, in presenting varied recen- 
sions of the same underlying document. 

It is important to observe that the correspondence between 
the two documents, with one exception (‘ Teaching,’ xvi. 
2; Barn. iv.), is confined to the four concluding chapters 
of Barnabas. These chapters are wanting in the old Latin 
translation, which closes at ch. 17, with the usual concluding 


* E. A. H[icks],‘ Guardian,’ June 25, 1884. Archdeacon Farrar says (‘ Exposi- 
tor,’ May, 1884, p. 386), ‘ Most readers of any literary insight or experience will 
incline to the view that the simpler, less verbose, and less artificial language of 
the “ Teaching ” must be the earlier of the two.’ 
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formula, ‘ Explicit Epistola Barnabe’—‘ Here endeth the 
Epistle of Barnabas.’ The difference in language and thought 
between these two portions of the document long since struck © 
critics,* and suggested a difference of origin. A careful exa- 
mination of the whole subject leads irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that these latter chapters formed no part of the original 
epistle, but are a separate recension of the ‘ Two Ways,’ some- 
what clumsily tacked on by a later hand. 

Bryennios is also of opinion that the writer of the ‘ Teach- 
ing’ has borrowed from Hermas. There is, however, only a 
single passage (‘ Mand.’ ii. 1, ‘ Teaching,’ i. 5) where there is 
any identity of language, which may be explained, as else- 
where, by both writers having drawn from a common source. 

The case of the collection known as the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Canons of the Holy Apostles,’ or the ‘Epitome of the Deci- 
sions of the Holy Apostles,’ sometimes called the ‘ Dux Vie,’ 
placed by Bickell at the beginning of the third century, i is 
different. There is little doubt that the ‘ Way of Life’ much 
as we have it in the ‘ Teaching’ was the groundwork of the 
first portion of this curious work, elaborated by the adapter, 
with the interpolation of the names of the apostles to authen- 
ticate the decrees, James the Less and Matthias being 
omitted, and Cephas as well as Peter, and Nathanael as well 
as Bartholomew, being reckoned to make up the full number. 
A second part has been added dealing with the Sacraments 
and Church Organization. This portion manifests the date by 
the definite shape the Christian ministry has assumed. We 
have bishops, presbyters, readers, deacons, and widows, with 
the mode of the appointment and the qualifications of each, 
as well as the duties of the laity, both male and female. Quo- 
tations from the Pauline Epistles, which are wanting in the 
former part, are copious here.t 

Passing to the ‘ Teaching’ itself, the following is a brief 
analysis of its contents— ; 

Part I. Curistian Lire. (A) The Way of Life (cc. i-iv.) 
and (B) The Way of Death (cc. v.-vi.) 


* Vitringa, ‘ Hypotyp. H. S.,’ p. 228; Le Moyne, ‘ Varia Sacra,’ vol. ii. p. 
929; Donaldson, ‘Christian Literature,’ vol. i. p. 221. 

+ iti is difficult to form any idea of the origin of the following extraordinary 
passage: ‘John said, “Ye have forgotten, brethren, that when the Lord asked 
for the bread and the cup, and blessed them, saying, This is My body and 
blood, He did not permit them (women) to be associated with us.” Martha 
said: ‘“ That was on account of Mary, because He saw her smiling.’”’ Mary 
said, ‘I did not laugh ; for He forewarned us when He was teaching that the 
weak should be saved by the strong.”’ Hilgenfeld may well say (w.s. p. 121) : 
‘que de Maria subridente tam mira sunt ut jam Pitra dubitaverit an prisca 
sint aut ex arbitrio conficta.’” 
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(A) The Way of Life. Perfect love to God (ce. v., vi.) and 
perfect love to man (ce. i.) 

An expansion of the great Second Commandment, as given 
in the second table of the Decalogue, Commandments vi.—x. 
(c. ii.) 

A warning against all evil passions leading to the breach 
of the above commandments (c. iii.) 

Relative duties ; to Christian ministers; to Christians in 
general ; to those at variance; to wrong-doers ; on receiving 
and giving; to those in want; to children; to slaves; to 
masters ; public confession of sins (c. iv.) 

(B) The Way of Death. A catalogue of vices and sins, 
especially such as were prevalent among the heathen (c. v.) 

A warning against being led astray from the truth; relaxa- 
tions of the full strictness of the law for those who were 
unequal to ‘the whole yoke of the Lord,’ with an absolute 
prohibition of meats offered to idols (c. vi.) 

Part. II. (C) Sacraments, Rirrvan, anp (D) CuurcH Oraani- 
ZATION. 

(C) Sacraments and Ritual (ce. vii.—-x.) 

(a) Baptism (ce. vii.) 

(b) Fasting, (c) Prayer, (d) the Lord’s Prayer (ce. viii.) 

(e) The Eucharist. The eucharistical prayer before 
reception, and thanksgiving after reception. The prophets 
may be independent of set forms (ce. ix., x.) 

(D) Church Organization (cc. xi.-xv). 

(f) Ordinances as to itinerating apostles and prophets. 
Rules for discerning the true from the false (ce. xi.) 

(g) Ordinances as to the reception of lay Christian way- 
farers, and against those who seek to make a gain of the 
Christian profession. None are to live idle lives (c. xii.) 

(hk) True prophets and teachers, when settled in a Chris- 
tian community, are to be supported from tHe firstfruits of all 
kinds (ce. xiii.) 

(i) Ordinances for public worship and the celebration of 
the Eucharist on the Lord’s Day. All disputes are to be pre- 
viously settled ‘ that the sacrifice may not be defiled’ (c. xiv.) 

(k) The appointment of ‘ bishops’ (presbyters) and ‘ dea- 
cons. The duty of mutual brotherly reproof. Wilful wrong- 
doers to be virtually excommunicated. The ‘ Gospel’ is the 
rule of life (c. xv.) 

Part III. Tae Seconp Comine or Curist. The duty of 
watchfulness for the unknown day; the evils of the last 
times ; the revelation of the ‘world deceiver;’ the signs of 
the Lord’s coming; the coming itself; the world shall see 


Him (ce. xvi.) 
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The first portion, containing the moral teaching, is at its 
commencement in close verbal correspondence with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, but without strict accuracy of quotation. 
We notice also some singular divergences. ‘Pray for those 
that persecute you,’ is changed into ‘ Fast for,’ &c. This 
mention of the vicarious use of fasting has a curious parallel 
in a quotation from the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions’ given by © 
Epiphanius : * ‘ When they (the Jews) feast, do you fast and 
mourn for them.’ The precepts concerning bearing wrong 
meekly, derived from Matt. v. 39-41, close thus: ‘If any 
man take from thee that which is thine own, ask it not again, 
‘for neither art thou able,’ the reason implied probably being 
that a Christian is bound by his profession to suffer wrong 
rather than use force or go to law to redress it (cf. 1 Cor. 
vi. 6-8). To our Lord’s words as to almsgiving, strong warn- 
ings are added against receiving alms when not really in need. 


Blessed is he that giveth according to the commandment, for he is 
guiltless. Woe to him that receiveth, for if he receives anything, having 
need, he shall be guiltless. But he that hath no need shall give an 
account why he received it, and for what; and, being in distress [ovvdyn, 
Luke xxi. 25, 2 Cor. ii. 4], he shall be examined about what he hath done, 
and he shall not come out thence until he has paid the very last farthing. 


This is followed by a singularly worded caution as to indis- 
criminate almsgiving, introduced as one of the ‘ faithful 
sayings,’ or dypada Soypyara, current in the early Church— 


Concerning this it has been said (cipyra:), let thy alms sweat into thine 
hands until thou knowest to whom thou givest ; 


i.e., keep your money in your hands until it grows hot there 
and makes them sweat. 

These precepts are followed by a series of prohibitions 
based on the commandments of the Second Table, including 
unnatural sins, magical rites and incantations, abortion and 
infanticide, and other specially heathen crimes. The section 
proceeds— 

Thou shalt not be of a double mind or of a double tongue, for duplicity 


of tongue is a snare of death. Thy speech shall not be false or empty, 
but filled with fact 


And after warnings against covetousness, rapacity, hypocrisy, 
and other sins, closes with— 


Thou shalt hate no man, but some thou shalt rebuke, for some thou 
{ pray, and some thou shalt love above thine own soul. 


* Epiphan, ‘Her,’ lxx, 11; Hilgenfeld, us, p, 82. 
23 ; 


NO, CLXII. 
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Precautions against that which may lead to sin (Bishop 


Andrewes’ ‘Hedge of the Law’), follow in the next section, 
in which and the next the reader or hearer is addressed, as in 
‘ Proverbs,’ as ‘ My son.’ 


My son, be not lustful, for lust leads to whoredom; nor a filthy talker, 
nor lofty eyed,* for from all these spring adulteries. My son, be not an 
observer of auguries, since it leads to idolatry ; nor one who practises 
charms, or astrology (ya@npariuéc), or lustrations, nor be willing even to 
look at these things, for from all these springs idolatry.t My son, be not 
a liar, since a lie leads to theft.j Neither be thou a lover of money, nor 
vainglorious, for from all these spring thefts. 


Then follow precepts regarding almsgiving ; the strict disci- 
pline of children is enforced, and the merciful treatment of 
slaves ‘who trust in the same God as their masters,’ while 
slaves are bidden to obey their masters, as ‘the image of 
God, in modesty and fear,’ and the ‘ Way of Life’ closes with 
the command to confess one’s sins in the public assembly, and 
not to come to pray with an evil conscience. Then follows the 
‘ Way of Death,’ and this earlier portion closes with a section, 
exhibiting a sympathy with human weakness which recalls 
Christ’s words, ‘He that can receive it let him receive it’ 
(Matt. xix. 12), and St. Paul’s, ‘ Let us, therefore, as many as 
be perfect be thus minded (Phil. iii. 15). 


If thou art able to bear the whole yoke of the Lord, thou shalt be per- 
fect ; but if thou art not able, do what thou canst. With regard to meats, 
bear what thoucanst. But be earnestly on thy guard against meat sacri- 
ficed to idols, for that is the service of dead gods. 


With this section the ‘Teaching of the Gentiles’ may be said 
to end. The next nine sections, probably originally a distinct 


* Snddg¢Farpoc, apparently a ‘ hapax legomenon,’ with which we may com- 
pare Proy. xxx. 13. In the Apostolic ‘Constitutions’ we have for it prldgParpoc, 
‘casting lewd eyes.’ We may compare 2 Pet. ii. 14. In the ‘ Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs,’ as quoted by Bryennios (p. 14, note 8), we read oi« 
ixdpvevoa ty pertewpiou 

+ The three words here used for dealers in unlawful arts, otwvooxdzoc, éxaotede, 
may be illustrated from the LXX. (Lev. xix. 26): olwveiabe 
Ver. 31: roic od Deut. xviii. 10, 11: 
oby ty coi Toy vioy abrod... Kai 
izasiowy traochny. The word pa@nuarixéc does not occur in the LXX.; nor 
does it appear to be used in this meaning in classical Greek. We may illustrate 
it from Latin writers: ‘Nota mathematicis genesis tua,’ Juv. Sat. xiv. 248; 
see also vi. 564. Tacitus writes: ‘ Mathematici genus hominum potentibus in- 
fidum sperantibus fallax quod a civitate nostra et vetabitur semper et retinebitur,’ 
‘Hist.’ i, 27. Tertullian couples together ‘arioli, aruspices, mathematici,’ 
Apolog.’ ¢, 43. 

t This is the passage which, as already remarked, is quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria (‘ Strom.’ i. 20) as ‘ scripture.’ 
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- work, contain the ordinances relating to the sacraments, wor- 
ship, and the organization of the ministry. No part of the 
treatise has attracted more attention or demands more careful 
and unprejudiced consideration. The picture it presents of the 
Church in subapostolic times is almost startling in the simpli- 
city of its framework and the bareness of its ritual, while it is 
invaluable in bringing before us what we find nowhere else, 
the arrangements of the ministry at the point of transition 
between the state of things described in the Acts and the 
Epistles, while the apostles were still living as the ultimate 
authority of doctrine and order, and that of which we find the 
commencement in the Ignatian Epistles, and the full develop- 
ment at the close of the second century. 

Baptism is to be received fasting, the baptizer and some 
others, probably the witnesses, fasting also. It is important 
to observe that the whole of the ordinances in these latter 
sections are couched in the second person plural, as to the 
Church at large, ‘baptize ye, &c.,’ with no hint at any distinction 
of orders. Baptism is to be preceded by instruction in the 
‘Two Ways’ and to be ‘into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ It is to be performed if possible 
in ‘living water,’ i.e., water from a spring or running stream, 
otherwise any water will suffice. If cold water is unsafe—from 
weakness of health, or from the season of the year—warm 
water may be used. Immersion is the rule, but if the supply 
is scanty, triple affusion is sufficient. There is no reference 
to infant baptism, affording another proof of the early date 
of the rule, the only persons contemplated being adult 
converts. 

Fasting having been mentioned, the rule is laid down 
that the biweekly fast is not to be held on the same days as 
the hypocrites, the Jews—a memory and, we may add, a dis- 
tortion of our Lord’s words (Matt. vi. 16)—Monday, Thursday, 
but on Wednesday, the day of the Betrayal, and Friday 
(rapacxevn), that of the Crucifixion. 

In prayer also the converts are not to imitate the ‘hypocrites,’ 
but three times a day to use that ‘commanded by the Lord in | 
His Gospel.’ The Lord’s Prayer is given exactly as it stands 
in St. Matthew vi. 9-13, except that the singular ‘ heaven ’ 
(ovpav@) stands for the plural ‘ heavens’ (ovpavois), and ‘ debt’ 
(ohecrnv) for ‘debts’ (opevArjpata). The prayer closes with 
the doxology, affording a very early example of its use, with 
the omission of ‘kingdom’ (SacvAe/a).* The same occurs in 

* We find the doxology in the same form in Gregory Nyssen, i. 761, drt 


arp Kai diva rH kai ayup wvedpart. Tischendorf in 
Mat:, vi. 13, 
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the doxologies to the Eucharistic prayers, iin one of whic 
‘ glory’ precedes ‘ power.’ 
Passing to the Eucharist; assemblies for breaking of bread 
and giving thanks, are to be held on the ‘ Lord’s Day,’ xara 
Kupltaxny Kupiov (c. xiv.), @ condensed form of the more fully 
developed expression in the ‘ Constitutions,’ ‘the resurrection 
day of the Lord, the Lord’s day,’ which carries us back in a 
very suggestive manner to St. John’s use of the word (Rev. i. 
10). Justin, it will be remembered, calls it ‘ the day of the sun.’ 
There is no mention of any other service in connection with 
the Eucharist ; neither reading the Scriptures, nor ministerial 
exhortations, nor lengthened public prayers, as described by 
Justin. None but the baptized are to partake. Before the 


Eucharistic service all offences are to be confessed publicly . 


in the assembly, and breaches reconciled, ‘in order that the 
sacrifice (@vcia) may be pure’ (c. xiv. i., iv. 14). Noone who 
has a difference with another is to join the assembly until 
he is reconciled, ‘that the sacrifice may not be polluted.’ 
The Eucharistic prayers over the Cup precede that over the 
Bread, as in Luke xxii. 17; and 1 Cor. x. 16. The bread 
is broken and is thence designated xAdcya. Although the 
rite is called a ‘sacrifice’ there is nothing in the language of 
the prayers to indicate that it was regarded as a sacrificial 
commemoration of the death of Christ, and of the benefits 
derived therefrom by the Church. Strange as it may seem, 
this central idea of the Eucharist is never once alluded to. 
The Eucharist appears only as a thankful recognition of 
God’s power and goodness in vouchsafing bodily and spiritual 
sustenance to his Church, and of the ‘knowledge’ and ‘life’ 
and ‘faith’ and ‘immortality’ made known through ‘ Jesus 
Christ His servant’ (sa:dds not viov, as in Acts iii. 18, 26; 
iv. 27, 30). The cup symbolizes the ‘ Vine of David.’ The 
broken loaf («Adopua) made up of many grains ‘ once scattered 
upon the mountains and gathered together into one,’ sym- 
bolizes the future unity of the Church, to be ‘gathered from 
the ends of the earth,’ and ‘from the four winds,’ ‘ into the 
kingdom He has prepared for her.’ If the celebrant, as we 
should now call him, was a prophet, he, like Justin Martyr's 
president, poectws, who might ‘send up thanksgivings to the 
utmost of his power,’ is not limited to the prescribed ritual, 
but is allowed to give thanks at as great a length as he 
pleases, evyapioteiv doa 

The importance of these Eucharistic sections is so great 
in their bearing on the history of the Christian liturgy, that we 
shall not scruple to lay a translation of them before our readers. 
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The Eucharist. 857 


Ch. ix. Concerning the Eucharist, thus celebrate it (give thanks, 
ebyapiotnoare). First as regards the Cup. ‘ We give thanks to Thee, our 
Father, for the holy vine of David Thy servant, which Thou hast made 
known to us through Jesus Christ Thy servant; to Thee be the glory for 
ever.’ And for the broken Bread («Adopa), ‘We thank Thee, our Father, 
for the life and knowledge which Thou hast made known to us through 
Jesus Thy servant. To Thee be the glory for ever.’ For as this broken 
Bread was scattered upon the mountains [in the act of sowing], and 
being brought together became one, so let Thy Church be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth* into Thy kingdom; for Thine is 
the glory and the power through Jesus Christ for ever and ever.’ But let 
no one eat or drink of your Eucharist but the baptized into the name of 
the Lord, for concerning this the Lord hath said, ‘ Give not that which 
is holy to the dogs.’ 

Ch. x. After you have been satisfied give thanks thus: ‘ We thank 
Thee, Holy Father, for Thy holy name which Thou hast made to taber- 
nacle + in our hearts, and for the knowledge and faith and immortality 
which Thou hast made known to us through Jesus Thy servant: to Thee 
be the glory for ever. Thou, O Almighty Lord (ééorora wavoxparép), didst 
create all things for Thy name’s sake, and didst give food and drink to men 
for their enjoyment [Cf. 1 Tim. vi. 17, ‘God who giveth us richly all 
things to enjoy ’], in order that they might give Thee thanks; but to us 
Thou didst vouchsafe spiritual food and drink and eternal life through 
Thy servant. Before all things we thank Thee that Thou art mighty; to 
Thee be the glory for ever. Remember, Lord, Thy Church to deliver it 
from all evil, and to perfect it in Thy love,} and to gather it together 
from the four winds, the hallowed one, into Thy kingdom which Thou 
hast prepared for it; for Thine is the power and the glory for ever and 
ever. Let grace come, and let this world pass away. Hosanna to the 
God of David.§ If any one is holy let him come; if any one is not holy 
let him repent. Maranatha [the Lord cometh]. Amen.’ 


A return is made to the Eucharist in a later section, in 
which some additional regulations concerning it are given. 


Ch. xiv. On the Lord’s day of the Lord gather ye together and break 
bread, and give thanks (or ‘celebrate the Eucharist,’ tvyapiornoare), having, 
in addition thereto, confessed your trangressions, that your sacrifice may 
be pure. But let no one who has a difference with his fellow join 
the assembly until they be reconciled, that your sacrifice may not be 
polluted. For this is (the sacrifice) which was spoken of by the Lord, ‘In 


* axbtwy mepatwy rijc yc. This phrase is of frequent occurrence in the ancient 
liturgies, e.g., Litany of Constantinople, xv., Hammond, p, 118 f. 

t Kareoxnyvwsay. This verb is only used intransitively in the New Testament, 
e.g., Matt. xiii. 82; Acts ii. 26 (as the simple verb oxnvéw, John i. 14); but in 
the LXX. we find the intransitive use not unfrequent, e.g., Psa. xxii. (xxiii.) 2; 
Num. xiv. 30; Prov. viii. 12. Bryennios, usually so accurate, is in error when 

SAYS, KaTaoKnvovy yap Ti ij Tin, EdpnTaL. 

TeXewaat abriyy ty rij cov. We have here, as in other places in these 

prayers, a likeness to Johannine language (cf. 1 John iv.18). The previous clause 
reminds us of our Lord’s prayer (John xvii. 15). 
_ § The reading of the MS. is 6c, altered by Bryennios into vip, to bring it 
into agreement with Matt. xxi. 9. See Harnack’s note in loc. 
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every place and time offer Me a pure sacrifice, for I am a great King, 
saith the Lord, and My name is wonderful among the nations.’ * 


This is the whole of the Eucharistic ritual presented to us 
by this, probably the oldest, liturgical document which has 
come down to us. 

However we may be disposed to account for it, it is certainly 
a very remarkable fact that this Eucharistic service con- 
tains no reference to that which Christians have ever regarded 
as the central idea of the rite according to our Lord’s own 
institution—the showing forth of His atoning death and the 
participation of the spiritual benefits of His broken Body and 
shed Blood. It would appear, indeed, that the words which 
all later Christians have regarded as the very essence of the 
celebration—‘ This is My Body,’ ‘This is My Blood ’—were 
not used at all; that there was no mention of the institution 
of the rite by Christ, nor any allusion to the sacrificial efficacy 
of His death, still less to any repetition or representation of 
that sacrifice in the rite itself. It is true that the Eucharist 
is once spoken of as a sacrifice—‘ that your sacrifice (@vcia) 
may be pure’ (ch. xiv. 1)—but it is evident from the whole 
context that, as in Clement,t the word was borrowed from the 
ritual of the Old Testament, and employed in a figurative 
sense, as ‘a sacrifice of praise’ (Heb. xiii. 15) for temporal 
and spiritual blessings—‘ food and drink for enjoyment,’ and 
‘ spiritual food and drink and eternal life,’ vouchsafed through 
Jesus Christ, not a sacrificial commemoration of His death; 
and that it was offered by the whole congregation—‘ your 
sacrifice ’"—not by any individual minister acting as its repre- 
sentative or spokesman. As Dean Howson has remarked : 
‘ There is no trace of any thought of participation except of a 
spiritual kind—no approach to that materialistic view of the 
subject which has, unhappily, become common among our- 
selves. On the contrary, the illumination of the mind, the 
quickening of the heart, are the points which throughout are 
made conspicuous.’ { 


* A combined quotation from memory from Malachi i. 11, 14; a passage 
which is constantly applied by early Christian writers to the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice. The omission of incense (@vpiana), which Professor Wordsworth remarks, 
' ‘agrees with the general conclusion that its use was avoided in the early Church 
on account of its heathen associations,’ has been supplied in the later ‘ Apos- 
tolical Constitutions.’ This is the passage referred to in the Pfaffian frag- 
ment of Ireneus as occurring in the crardtec. 

t Cf. Clem, Rom. Ep. i. c. 35: aivicewe pe. ¢. 52: rp 
Ovovay aivicewc. 

i ‘Notes on the Teaching of the Apostles,’ reprinted from ‘ The Churchman,’ 
p. 8. 
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The Bishop of Durham draws attention to the ‘ desultory 
character’ of this document, especially ‘in the description 
of the Eucharistic service, which is plainly fragmentary,’ and 
cautions us how we ‘ draw inferences from its silence.’ But on 
some points the silence is most eloquent. Certainly no 
attempt can be more fruitless—though such an attempt has 
been made—than to deduce from these primitive Eucharistic 
formularies, probably the earliest existing Christian forms of 
prayer after the Lord’s Prayer, any support for later sacer- 
dotal or sacramental theories. Of such there is not the 
slightest trace. i 

The very startling reticence of these devotions as to the death 
of Christ, and the participation in His Body and Blood, has 
been accounted for by Professor Wordsworth and others, by 
the hypothesis that such reference was purposely avoided to 
obviate ‘the well-known misrepresentations of outsiders,’ 
which distorted the words to support the calumny of ‘ Thyes- 
tean banquets’ so prevalent and so obstinate among their 
heathen neighbours. It has been thought possible also that 
the forms given in the ‘Teaching’ are not the liturgical 
prayers proper, such as would be used by the presiding 
minister, but rather the congregational forms to be joined in 
by the people (such as those to which Justin refers: ‘ We all 
send up prayers in common’); not ‘consecration prayers,’ but 
congregational thanksgivings to be learnt by heart for general 
use, which, to avoid possible scandals if they were divulged 
to those by whom they would be almost certainly mis- 
understood, it was thought more prudent to couch in a lower 
key, without any mention of that Sacrifice which was in the 
memories and the hearts of all. 

Another solution of the difficulty is that these are not, in a 
proper sense, Eucharistic prayers at all; but belong to the 
Agape, with which the Eucharist was connected, being little 
more than what, in modern language, we might call ‘grace 
before and after meat.’ This idea receives some support 
from the close correspondence of its phraseology with that of 
a ‘grace before meat’ for the’use of virgins, found in a treatise 
at one time attributed to Athanasius.* But the whole con- 
text points to the Eucharistic feast as constituting the cha- 
racteristic service of the Christian Church; nor is there any 
indication which would warrant our limiting the reference of 
these prayers to the Agape, for which, indeed, the tone is as 
— too high as it seems to us too low for the Eucharistic 

east. 

* Pseudo-Athan., ‘ De Virginitate,’ § 13. Migne, ‘ Patrol. Gree.’ iv. 266. 
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It must also not be overlooked that the hypothesis that 
these are merely congregational prayers does no more than 
remove the difficulty a little further. It can be but little less 
matter of surprise that the sacramental references we expect 
in devotions of this character should be absent from the 
prayers of the people than from those of the ministrant. 
After all is said, and with every possible deduction, it cannot 
but remain a fact, deserving careful consideration, that the 
earliest Eucharistic formularies we possess should wear a 
character so entirely unlike that of all later Eucharistic 
formularies. This however is a powerful argument for its 
authenticity. The very unexpectedness of the character of 
this liturgy—if liturgy we can call it—is a strong proof of its 
genuineness, as well as that of the document in which it is 
preserved. Of that, as has been truly said by the Bishop cf 


There can be no shadow of doubt; no one could or would have forged 
it. It serves no party interests. It pleases nobody. It is neither sacra- 
mentarian nor anti-sacramentarian, neither sacerdotal nor anti-sacerdotal, 
but both (?), at least in appearance, by turns. We may therefore safely 
use it as a witness .. . which cannot but reflect fairly well the beliefs 
and usages of the writer’s age and country. 


We have already said something of the Church organiza- 
tion described in this document. The importance of the 
subject, as well as the totally unexpected nature of what the 
‘Teaching’ reveals to us, warrant our returning to it again. 
The all but demonstrated date of the treatise invests what it 
tells us on this matter with the highest value. If we place it, 
as we are warranted in doing, in ‘ the mysterious period which 
comprises the last thirty years of the first century, on which 
history is wholl} silent,’ * it belongs to the epoch in which 
resident episcopacy was being developed. But of such epis- 
copacy there is not a trace. The bishop exercising a per- 
manent supervision over an individual congregation is still 
below the horizon, nor is there yet any indication of his 
emergence. We see the Church at its point of transition 
from a missionary to a settled form, and still exhibiting the 
organization peculiar to each condition; the itinerant mis- 
sionary ministry side by side with the localized settled minis- 
try. This is a state of things of which we have hardly any 
trace after the apostolic times. The Shepherd of Hermas is 
almost the only document where we find any indication of a 
similar organization. In that work we have coupled together 


* Lightfoot, ‘Epistle to the Philippians,’ p. 203. Ed, 1868, 
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Itinerating Apostles and Prophets. 861 


‘apostles and bishops and teachers and deacons,’ ‘ prophets 
of God and His ministers (Svaxovor), apostles and teachers of 
the preaching of the Son of God.’* But we look for them in 
vain in other early writers. In the ‘ Teaching,’ as in the Acts 
and Epistles, we have at the same time itinerant ‘ apostles,’ 
‘prophets,’ and ‘teachers’ constantly moving from place to 
place, the latter class having the liberty, if they chose, of . 
settlement and maintenance by the Christian community 
from the first fruits, and resident ‘ bishops (i.e., presbyters) 
and deacons.’ These itinerant ministers were to be received with 
the utmost kindness and respect. No one was to presume to 
judge their utterances lest he should incur the awful guilt of 
sin against the Holy Ghost. But it was not forbidden to 
judge their lives or conversation. They were to be known by 
their fruits. However sound a prophet’s teaching, if his 
actions were at variance with it, he was to be denounced as a 
false prophet. All who came in the Lord’s name were to be 
received as the Lord, and hospitably entertained by the com- 
munity. At the same time the utmost vigilance was to be 
exercised against any indications of these itinerant apostles 
and prophets desiring to make a merchandize of their gifts, 
and exercising them ‘for filthy lucre’ (1 Peter v. 2). To 
guard against such ‘Christ-traffickers,’ xypsotéumopo, the 
following rules were laid down— 


And as regards the apostles and prophets according to the decree of the 
Gospel, so do ye. Let every apostle who comes to you be received as the 
Lord.+ And he shall not remain a single day [only], but if need be a 
second also ; but if he remain three days he is u false prophet. And when 
the apostle goes forth let him take nothing beyond bread [enough to last 
him] to his night quarters; but if he ask for money he is a false prophet. 
Ye shall not try nor test any prophet speaking in the spirit ; | for every 
sin shall be forgiven ; but this sin shall not be forgiven. . . . But whoso- 
ever says, ‘Give me money or other things,’ ye shall not hear lim; but 
if he speak for others in need, that ye should give to them, let no one 
judge him. 


We have a very close parallel to these traders on their 
spiritual gifts in a very remarkable passage in the Shepherd 
of Hermas (‘ Mandat,’ xi.) The writer there presents us with 
a graphic picture evidently drawn from the life of one of those 
itinerant religious charlatans, who, when he comes to an 
‘assembly’ of Christians (cvvaywyn, as in James ii. 2) ‘ sets 
himself up and demands the first place, and is at the same 

* Herm., Vis. iii. 5; Sim. ix. 15. 

t Cf. Matt. x. 5-12; Luke x. 4-20. 

} CE. for the opposite practice; 1 John iv. 1; Rev. ii. 2; 1 Cor. xii. 10. 
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time audacious and shameless and talkative, and lives in 
great luxury, and in many other deceits, and takes pay for his 
prophecy, and refuses to prophesy if he does not get his fee.’ 

This whole chapter of Hermas, one of the most curious and 
interesting in the ‘Shepherd,’ is rendered much more intel- 
ligible by the light thrown upon it by the ‘Teaching.’ The 
~ two taken together afford valuable illustration of the character 
and ministry of the prophets of the New Testament; a class 
of inspired teachers which, till comparatively recent times, 
has been treated with a neglect by scholars and commentators 
strangely at variance with the conspicuous place occupied by 
’ them in the Acts and the Apostolic Epistles, and their recog- 
nized position in the Christian ministry.* 

This tendency to abuse prophetical gifts for gain or self- 
indulgence receives illustration from the charge brought at a 
later period against Montanus that he ‘ provided salaries for 
those who preached his doctrine, that so through gluttony the 
teaching might be strengthened’ (Euseb., ‘H. E.’ v. 18). The 
caricature of an itinerant Christian teacher drawn by Lucian 
at a later date in ‘ Peregrinus’ also supplies some points of 
comparison. He describes him as ‘ Prophet, Thiasarch, and 
Synagogeus ’ all in one, living upon the offerings of the faith- 
ful, and plentifully supplied with food by those among whom 
he made his temporary halt.t 

A special form of self-seeking is presented by the somewhat 
obscure passage ‘no prophet who in the Spirit orders’ (or 
‘sets’) ‘a table (op/Swv tpamefav) shall eat thereof; other- 
wise he is a false prophet.’ The brevity of the injunction 
renders its meaning uncertain, but Bryennios’ explanation is 
probably correct, that it refers to those who in their ecstatic 
condition commanded that an Agape should be celebrated or a 
meal provided for the poor, with the intention of enjoying 
it himself, as we may perceive Hermas’ ‘ false prophet,’ and 
Lucian’s ‘ Peregrinus’ did. 

A still more obscure passage presents itself in the much 
debated words: ‘Every approved genuine prophet who 
makes assemblies for a‘ worldly mystery els 
KoopiKov exkAnoias), but does not teach others to do what he 
does, shall not be judged by you. For his judgment is in 
the hands of God; for the ancient prophets also did likewise.’ 
All those who have tried their hands at this passage confess 
themselves more or less baffled. Bryennios confesses that he 


* Cf. Acts xiii. 1; xi. 27; xv. 32; xxi. 9; 1 Cor. xii, 28, 29; xiv. (passim ; 
Eph. ii. 20; iii. 5; iv. 11; Rev. ii. 20; xviii. 20. 
+ Lucian, ‘ Peregr. Prot.’ p. 995. Ed. Par. 1615. 
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has nothing ‘definite and certain’ to say of it, and that the 
passage is ‘dark and obscure’ (cxotewov cai dcades) to him. 
Hilgenfeld can only extract a sense from it by a bold alter- 
ation of the text. Harnack, in a lengthy note, from which 
it is difficult to extract his meaning, tries to twist it into 
a reference to abstinence from marriage (cf. Eph. v. 32). 
Bryennios, with sounder judgment, suggests that it refers to 
some symbolical or dramatic action such as those performed 
by the Old Testament prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and others, in which things of common life were employed to 
display the lessons they were charged with. Perhaps the most 
tenable of the interpretations is ‘that proposed by Mr. Hicks 
in ‘The Guardian,’ who would understand the passage of 
those who called assemblies of the Church for the purpose of 
giving a revelation by means of prophetic utterance on coming 
events in the world’s history—such as the dearth foretold by 
Agabus (Acts xi. 28)—especially the impending judgments of 
God on the enemies of His Church. Such a use of the pro- 
phetic gifts was not to be forbidden—the prophet’s judgment 
was with God for the use or abuse of his gift—but it was not 
to be encouraged. It was not well that he should teach 
others to do what he did. Not only because it lent itself too 
readily to passion and prejudice, but also because it might 
provoke disloyalty to the civil government. ' 

We pass from the prophets to the apostles. Of any special 
functions belonging to their class there is no mention in the 
‘Teaching.’ They, like the prophets, appear simply as autho- 
rized exponents of the Divine will. Their exact position and 
authority is not easy to determine. It is, however, certain 
that the term is used in the lower sense in which we find it in 
some places of the New Testament * as Christian messengers, 
missionaries as we now call them, moving from place to place 
to spread the glad tidings of salvation.t Though superior in 
rank to the prophets, the apostles played a less conspicuous 


* E.g. Rom. xvi. 7; Phil. ii. 25; 2 Cor. viii. 23; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 13; Rev. ii. 2. 

t Of the process by which a prophet or teacher might be set apart to the 
apostolic office we have a very suggestive notice at the opening of Acts xiii. 
Barnabas and Saul are first mentioned as among the ‘ prophets and teachers’ 
of the church at Antioch. A Divine intimation directs that they are to be - 
“separated ’ for the higher ministry to which they were called. The hands of 
the church are laid upon them, and they are sent forth ‘ by the Holy Spirit’ to 
enter on a course of itinerant missionary labour. It is not till some time after 
they have entered on this that they first receive the title of ‘ apostles,’ which is _ 
thenceforward consistently given them. May we conclude that this rule was 
generally adopted, and that ‘ apostles’ were, in the primitive church, raised 
a - lower rank of ‘prophets and teachers,’ and usually by Divine 
intimation ? 
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part in the church organization at this time, and were evi- 
dently dying out. They are just mentioned at the opening of 
the portion dealing with church organization in connection 
with the prophets, from whom indeed they are barely dis- 
tinguished ; strict rules are laid down as to the length of their 
stay and their provision for the way on leaving, to guard the 
church against greedy spiritual pretenders; and they pass 
out of sight altogether. We are evidently at the transition 
point when the functions of the itinerant apostle, or travelling 
missionary, were passing away as the church became localized; 
and though the name and office were still recognized visits 
from apostles were rapidly becoming less frequent. The 
apostles had all but disappeared, and the prophets were be- 
fore long to follow them. The irregular ministry was to be 
superseded by the regular. 

We now proceed to consider the bearing of the ‘ Teaching’ 
on the canon of Scripture. If in some respects it is less 
precise and less comprehensive than we might desire, it is, as 
far as it goes, not the less valuable. 

The use of the Old Testament in the ‘ Teaching’ is but 
small. This is not at all surprising when we take into 
account the character and purpose of the work. There are 
only two distinct quotations quite at the close of the work, 
both from prophetical books. One (c. xvi. 7) is from Zecha- 
riah xiv. 5: ‘The Lord shall come and all His saints with 
Him,’ an accurate quotation from the LXX. The other 
(c. xiv. 8), ‘In every place and time offer Me a pure offering: 
for I am a great king saith the Lord, and My name is won- 
derful among the Gentiles,’ is a fusion of clauses from two 
verses of Malachi (i. 11 and 14), neither being perfectly 
accurate. The Second Table of the Decalogue supplies the 
groundwork of the prohibitions of ch. ii., the Tenth Com- 
mandment however being much shortened and preceding the 
ninth. We have some interesting reminiscences of Isaiah’s 
language in ch. iii. 7, ‘Be thou longsuffering . . . and ever 
trembling at the words which thou hast heard,’ as compared 
with Isa. lxvi. 2; and in ch. v. 4, ‘lovers of vain things, 
following after reward, showing no pity to the poor, not 
grieving for him who is grieved’ compared with Isa. i. 23. 
The counsel ‘give by thy hands a ransom for thy sins’ 
vers iv. 4), recalls Daniel’s advice to Nebuchadnezzar Dan. 
iv. 24. 

There is much in the pure moral teaching of this work 
which reminds us of the nobler parts of the apocryphal books, 
in this supplying us with another point of resemblance to the 
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Epistle of St. James. We may particularly compare ec. iii. 
with the counsels of Tobias to his son (Tobit iv.), ‘ What- 
soever thou wouldest not to be done to thee do not thou to 
another.’ Chap. i. 2 has also a close correspondence to 
Tobit iv. 15, ‘What thou hatest thyself do thou to no man,’ 
quoted as ‘scripture’ by Clement of Alexandria (‘ Strom.’ ii. 
p. 421). The resemblance between chap. iv. 5, ‘ Be not thou 
one who stretches out his hands for receiving, but clenches 
them tight for giving,’ and Ecclesiasticus iv. 31, ‘ Let not thy 
hand be stretched out for receiving, but clenched together in 
giving,’ is too close to be-accidental. A close comparison 
will discover other proofs that the mind of the writer of the 
‘Teaching’ was saturated with the later so-called ‘ Sapiential’ 
Jewish literature, which affords another evidence of its 
Hebraistic origin. 

It is in its relation to the canon of the New Testament 
that the chief interest of this inquiry lies. What, then, we 
may ask, is the testimony it bears as to the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Books which constitute our canon ? ‘ Here,’ 
remarks the Bishop of Durham, ‘its answer is unexpectedly 
full. We have already seen that the ‘Gospel of the Lord,’ ro 
evayyédov Tod Kupiov, is appealed to as the rule of faith and | 
practice. What are we to understand by the ‘ gospel’? Was 
it one book, or a collection of books? And if one, with 
which, if any, of the existing Four Gospels is it to be identi- 
fied ? We may reply that the word ‘ Gospel’ was a collective 
term not necessarily restricted to any one book, but—as the 
received titles, ‘The Gospel according to St. Matthew,’ ‘ ac- 
cording to St. Mark,’ &c., indicate—denoting the record of the 
words and works of Christ which, originally oral, was gradu- 
ally fashioned by different writers, under Divine guidance, into 
what are known as the Synoptic Gospels. The oral gospel as 
shaped in writing not spreading everywhere and at the same 
time, these separate Gospels would necessarily only become 
gradually known to the Church. The references to the evan- 
gelical facts and discourses in the early Fathers are almost 
uniformly anonymous ; made to ‘the Gospel’ simply. As Dr. 
Westcott has observed, reference to the sayings and actions 
of our Lord in the sub-apostolic age must not be regarded as 
proving that our Gospels were already in use and were the 
source of the passages quoted. He says, ‘ the testimony of the 
Apostolic Fathers is to the substance and not to the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels.’ The reference is to ‘ tradition’ rather 
than ‘to any written ‘accounts.’* It is with the utmost 
* Westcott’s ‘ Hist. of Canon,’ p. 60, ed, 1855. 
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diffidence that we venture to dissent from any conclusion of 
the calm-judging and profoundly learned Bishop of Durham. 
He has expressed his belief that ‘the writer of the Teaching 
quotes large portions of St. Matthew.’ Certainly the corre- 
spondences with that Gospel are remarkably copious. The 
character of the work precludes any appeal to the historical 
events of our Lord’s life, or any reference to His parables. 
The quotations are, with slight exceptions, limited to the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Discourse of the Last Things; 
and that, too, without any indication of their source, or 
indeed any intimation (beyond the title of the work) that 
they are the words of Christ. Here the likeness to St. 
Matthew is very great. The language is to a large extent 
identical. It is not surprising, therefore, that these passages 
should be regarded as direct quotations from that Gospel; 
or, as Harnack suggests, from a Gospel of St. Matthew, en- 
riched from that of St. Luke.* We believe, however, that 
there is no sure ground for concluding that the writer had 
seen and used any one of the written Gospels. The diver- 
gences are hardly less remarkable than the correspondences. 
Both, we think, may be explained by the Evangelists and the 
writer of the ‘Teaching’ having drawn from a common source 
the words of the Divine Teacher. That source was almost 
certainly an oral one. The intertexture of words, the change 
of order, the transposition of clauses, and the verbal echoes 
where the context is different, which characterize the quota- 
tions of the ‘Teaching,’ are such as would be natural in a 
writer repeating from memory what he had heard and learnt, 
and point to a period of transition from an oral to a written 
Gospel, such as was the age in which, we believe, the ‘ Teach- 
ing’ assumed its present form. 

We have ample. proof that at the time of the drawing up 
of the ‘ Teaching’ the words of Christ were very familiar 
both to the teacher and to the taught, though employed 
often in a different context, as an universally received autho- 
rity. Thus we have, ‘The meek shall inherit the earth’ (c. 
ili. 7); ‘ He shall not come out thence till he has paid the 
uttermost farthing’ (c. i. 5); ‘Give not that which is holy 
to the dogs,’ in reference to the Eucharist (c. ix. 5). Other 
less distinct echoes are found in, ‘ Whatsoever thou wouldest 
not to be done to thee, do not thou to another,’ c. i. 2 com- 
pared with Matt. vii. 12; ‘Thy word shall not be falsé,’ c. ii. 2, 


* It is hardly necessary to state that this Gospel, which Harnack is disposed 
+» identify with that ‘ According to the Egyptians,’ is entirely a creation of 
Ha:nack’s o yn inner consciousness, 
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compared with Matt. v.37; ‘The Father willeth that from His 
free-gifts gifts should be bestowed on all,’ c. i. 5 compared | 
with Matt. v. 45. It will be observed that these correspond- 
ences are drawn from St. Matthew alone. We must add 
that the Lord’s Prayer is given almost exactly as it stands 
in Matt. vi. 9-18, and that the baptismal formula is identical 
with that of Matt. xxviii. 19. If, therefore, any one of the 
four Gospels was laid under contribution, it was St. Matthew. 
It does not, however, necessarily follow that the writer had 
this Gospel before him. It would be enough that the source 
from which each drew was the same. The same may be said 
of the parallels with St. Luke. 

We pass now to the Fourth Gospel. Does the ‘ Teaching’ 
supply any clear evidence of its being known to those by 
whom this manual was used? Such evidence, it need hardly 
be said, considering the early date to which this treatise may 
be safely assigned, would be of the highest value. We do 
not however think that any direct evidence of this kind is 
contained in it. The only portions in which there is any 
trace of the line of thought or phraseology with which we are 
familiar in St. John’s writings are the Eucharistic devotions. 
These, it is clear, have an entirely different origin from the 
rest of the ‘Teaching.’ We may regard them as prayers already 
in common use, and therefore of earlier date than the docu; 
ment itself, inserted in this manual by the compiler. Now, the 
tone of these prayers is unmistakably Johannine. We cannot 
read them without being reminded of the words of Christ as 
recorded by St. John. The differences, it is true, are great. 
Leading conceptions in St. John are entirely wanting here. 
Words and terms.are used which do not occur in the Gospel. 
Still as we read we feel that we are breathing a Johannine 
atmosphere, and that we are approaching the truths of revela- 
tion from the same quarter. When we find God addressed in 
what Dr. Westcott calls ‘the unique phrase’ ‘ Holy Father’ 
(cf. John xvii. 11), and ‘ the Holy Vine of David’ used in con- 
nection with our Lord (ef. xv. 1), and remark the emphasis 
laid on the ‘Holy Name,’ as the perfect expression of what 
God is, being ‘made to tabernacle’ in the hearts of the 
faithful, whereby ‘immortality’ has been made known to 
them; and see ‘ eternal life’ at one time connected (as in 
John vi.) with the spiritual food and drink imparted to them 
through Jesus, and at another (as in John xvii. 8) with the 
knowledge He had come to bring; and read the petitions for 
the Church, that it might be delivered from evil (cf. John 
xvil. 15), and sanctified (xvii. 17), and perfected in love (xvii. 
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28; 1 John iv. 18), and for its unity in the heavenly kingdom 
(xvii. 21-24), we cannot but feel that the inner relation- 
ship of these prayers with St. John’s teaching is unques- 
tionable ; and that even if the resemblances are not strong 
enough to allow us to conclude that the written Gospel was 
the source whence they were derived, it is perfectly certain 
that they must have had their origin in a community per- 
fectly familiar with St. John’s teaching as we have it in the 
Gospel. 

Of the other books of the New Testament the ‘Teaching’ 
supplies no quotations, nor are there any certain references 
to them. Though there are several passages which remind us 
of. St. Paul’s Epistles the resemblance is too vague to build 

upon, while the words they have in common are not charac- 
teristic enough to warrant the supposition of borrowing. 
Even if it were certain that 1 Thess. v. 22, ‘abstain from all 
appearance of evil,’ was correctly translated, the precept, ‘ My 
son, fly from every evil and from everything like it,’ is too 
general in itself and not sufficiently close in language for us to 
lay any stress on the similarity. The same may be said of the 
precept, ‘If any craftsman desires to settle among you, let 
him work and eat,’ compared with 2 Thess. iii. 12, ‘ that with 
quietness they work, and eat their own bread.’ The resem- 
blance of the precepts for the bringing up of children, and the 
mutual relations of masters and slaves, is also too general to 
be pressed. The phrase, ‘abstain from fleshly and worldly 
lusts,’ does certainly look like a fusion of 1 Peter ii. 11 and 
Titus ii. 12; but the counsel is an obvious one from a Christian 
teacher. The closest parallel between the ‘ Teaching’ and St. 
Paul is in ch. iv. 5, where the writer, speaking of the duty 
of sharing one’s goods with our brother, says, ‘for if ye are 
partners in that which is immortal, how much more in mortal 
things.’ This reminds us of Rom. xv. 27, ‘ For if the Gentiles 
have been made partakers of their spiritual things, their duty is 
also to minister to them in carnal things.’ A likeness of thought 
there certainly is, but not close enough to build upon. The 
preceding injunction ‘ not to call anything our own (ov« épeis 
iéva eivat) by which our brother may be benefited’ affords 
a verbal parallel with Acts iv. 32. In addition to the ex- 
hortation to ‘abstain from fleshly lusts,’ the clause in the 
post-communion prayer, ‘let grace come, and let this world 
pass away,’ supplies a parallel to the words of St. Peter re- 
lating to ‘the grace that is to be brought at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ’ (1 Pet.i.18). The word wvpwars is also common 
to the two, ch. xvi. 5, 1 Pet. iv. 12. Some not very usual 
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words sound like echoes of 2 Pet. ii. and Jude, dvOudns 
2 Pet. ii. 10, xupsorns, ibid. Jude 8; Katarrovovpevos 2 Pet. 
ii. 7; yoyyveos Jude 16, yoyyvorai. 

Two or three passages recall the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
but they are rather natural correspondences of thought than 
quotations. The warning ‘not to come to thy prayer in an 
evil conscience’ resembles ‘Let us draw near .. . with our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience’ (Heb. x. 29). The 
charge to ‘remember them that speak to thee the word of God’ 
looks rather like an echo of Heb. xiii. 7, ‘ Remember them ... 
that speak to you the word of God;’ while the exhortation to 
prepare for the unknown day of the Lord’s coming by ‘frequent 
assembling of themselves together,’ has a close parallel in Heb. 
x. 25, ‘not forsaking the assembling of yourselves together... 
and so much the more as ye see the day approaching.’ 

The conclusion, then, is that in the ‘Teaching’ we have a 
work anterior to the formation of the New Testament canon. 
It is possible that the writer may have been acquainted with 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, but the probability 
is that the only Gospel known to him was a form of the oral 
tradition having great affinity to that of St. Matthew and 
some resemblances to that of St. Luke. There is no reason 
to believe that he had any knowledge of the Gospel of St. 
John, but it is certain that the Eucharistic prayers sprang 
from a quarter where the apostle’s influence was largely felt. 
The indications of acquaintance with the other books of the 

_canon are altogether too slight to build upon. The similarities 
of St. Peter and St. Jude are only verbal. If one or two 
verbal correspondences also suggest a knowledge of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, the idea seems to be negatived by the complete igno- 
rance displayed of any part of the apostle’s doctrinal teaching. 
If any faint echoes of his words had reached the writer’s ears, 
that was all. 

In conclusion let us say that we regard the ‘ Teaching of 
the Apostles’ as supplying the most remarkable addition to 
our knowledge of the Church of the subapostolic age which 
has been made since the publication of the editio princeps 
of St. Clement in 1633, the value of which cannot be too 
highly estimated. If its revelations are startling and un- 
expected, such as are calculated to disturb preconceived views 
on some points of considerable importance, it all the more 
deserves and we are sure will receive, patient investigation 
and unprejudiced consideration from all who deserve the name 
of theologians and scholars. If it should turn out that it will 


compel us to give up some cherished convictions and accept 
NO. CLXIL. 24 
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some unwelcome conclusions, we may be thankful to be 
delivered from error, even at the cost of some pain. The full 
bearing of the discovery is as yet by no means fully appre- 
ciated. Much has yet to be done in studying it in connection 
with the remains of the contemporary Christian literature, 
scanty and fragmentary, alas! but still most precious. Till 
this has been done by some competent scholar—may we again 
venture to express the hope that the Bishop of Durham will 
undertake the work for which he is so supereminently quali- 
fied ?—all definite conclusions will be premature, savouring 
of rashness rather than of the calmness which is the proper 
attitude of theological students. We cannot close this article 
more appropriately than with the quotation from Clement of 
Alexandria, placed by Briennios on his title-page: ‘We must 
not, because of the speaker, ignorantly condemn beforehand 
the things spoken . . . but we must examine the things which 
are spoken, whether they belong to the truth.’ "Ev Kal 
éXecoov. E. V. 


Art. VI.—Religion in London. 


The Nonconformist and Independent, Feb. 12, 1885. James 
Clarke and Co., 18 & 14, Fleet Street. 


A review of the material resources provided by religious 
bodies in so vast a city as London must always be useful. 
Such statistics are by no means the measure of spiritual 
results, which cannot of course be tabulated, but, besides 
being very suggestive, they help to supply definite information 
of a most serviceable kind, reveal the extent and inequalities 
of the provision for Divine worship, and prevent the waste of 
means which often results from denominational rivalry and 
ignorance of each other’s labours. Our elder readers will 
hardly have forgotten the sensation caused by the publication 
of the official Religious Census of 1851, and the stimulus 
which Mr. Horace Mann’s sad revelations as to the neglect 
of public worship gave to the various sections of the Christian 
Church. Although statistics of the same kind have not since 
been repeated, owing in the main to the denominational 
jealousy of the Church of England clergy, several unofficial 
attempts have been made on a more or less restricted scale to 
meet that want. 
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Twenty years ago ‘ The Nonconformist’ newspaper published 
a series of tables founded on information collected in the 
several registration districts of what is now called Inner 
London, and with the liberal co-operation of the then bishop 
of the diocese (the late Dr. Tait) and the authorities con- 
nected with the various places of worship, and these returns 
were the subject of an article in a subsequent number of this 
review. After a long interval the London Congregational 
Union, having been thoroughly organized by the active efforts 
of its indefatigable secretary, the Rev. Andrew Mearns, found 
it necessary to obtain similar statistics, which were published 
in 1879. Since then the matter has been kept steadily in view. 
These tables were completely revised last year, each item 
being sent for correction to the person best qualified to give 
information ; and if on a second application being made no 
answer was returned, personal inquiries were made of the 
ministers or other officials; every care being taken, as Mr. 
Mearns says, ‘to do every denomination justice.’ The sole 
object in preparing these returns, he adds, ‘ was to quicken 
and help our own churches, by a comparison of our rate of 
progress and our shortcoming, in the face of an ever-increasing 
population, with the increase and shortcoming of other religious 
bodies.’ The scrupulous care with which the information has 
been collected cannot be doubted. A feeble attempt has been 
made by a correspondent of ‘ The Times’ to cast a doubt upon 
the correctness of the mission-hall statistics; but as the writer, 
in order to sustain his case, was obliged to include a wide 
suburban area beyond Inner London with a population of 
nearly a million, his strictures turned out to be utterly 
groundless. So much for alleged omissions. For the rest a 
list of every one of the places enumerated may be inspected 
at the Memorial Hall. We take it, therefore, that the statis- 
tics of the London Union are as nearly perfect as rigid im- 
partiality and continuous labour could make them. Otherwise 
4 would be worse than useless to draw conclusions from 
them. 

The published analysis of these returns excited a wide- 
spread interest. ‘ They are offered to Dr. Temple,’ said ‘ The 
Times,’ in a leading article, ‘ as likely to be of service to him at 
his entry on the confessedly arduous duties of his new station ; 
and the publishers are sure that he will rejoice to learn what 
Christian agencies are at work to promote the spiritual 
welfare of his see. We make no question that he will gladly 
recognize the signs he may discover of good work done in the 
common cause of Christianity, whoever may be the agents 
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engaged upon it, and to whatever religious body they may 
belong. There is room in London for them all, and full 
scope for their activity were it tenfold what it is now.’ This 
candid view of the subject is worth quoting in contrast to 
the language indulged in by some of the strictly Church papers. 
The broad result of the analysis of these figures is that for a 
population estimated last Midsummer at 4,019,361, the aggre- 
gate means of public worship in London was for 1,388,792 
persons, being at the rate of 84°55 per cent. There has thus 
been great relative progress since 1851, as the following will 
show— 


Proportion per cent. of the popu- 1851. 1865. 1884. 
lation accommodated ... ... ... 81°8 ... 84°55 


Making some allowance for the fact that the returns for the 
last of these periods are more perfect than those previously 
made, owing to the complete record of mission-room accom- 


modation, the comparison affords ground for thankfulness, - 


especially when it is remembered that the population of Inner 
London has increased at the enormous rate of 70 per cent. 
since 1851. The discouraging element in the case is the 
* increasing disparity between the means of Divine worship 
and the growing population. Estimating that provision 
should be made for 58 per cent., the deficiency in 1851— 
678,872—had risen to 940,437 in 1884. That is, if all able 
to attend public worship in London were simultaneously to 
flock to our churches and chapels, not far short of a million 
persons would be excluded. 

Of the total accommodation provided in London no less 
than 258,894 of the sittings are to be found in mission-halls 
and rooms, being-more than 18 per cent. of the whole. This 
is a comparatively new feature of our religious life. How 
far these facilities for Divine service are made use of on 
Sunday is not accurately known. Probably the attendance 
varies according to circumstances, but there can be no 
doubt that mission-rooms are mostly, if not entirely, fre- 
quented by people in the humbler ranks of life who do not 
attend ordinary places of worship. This phenomenon has a 
two-sided aspect. It deepens if it does not create a line of 
demarcation between classes in respect to the public worship 
of God, in the celebration of which all men should be regarded 
as equal. But, after all, thisis only the aggravation of an evil 
which has long existed and is difficult of cure. As a matter 
of fact, to choose one illustration, very few middle-class 
people are ever to be found in Primitive Methodist chapels. 
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This, it is urged, is a fatal defect of the congregational 
system. But is it not also to be found in the Episcopal 
Church? There are, for instance, scores of churches at the 
West-end from which the poor are absolutely excluded, and 
where they would be intruders. An intelligent critic of these 
statistics, commenting on this aspect of the case, has said— 


Is not the principle of equality, so essential to the Christian religion, 
invaded by a movement which finds a well-cushioned pew for the well 
dressed, and the bare benches of a second-rate gospel-hall for the poor ? 
Caste feeling already permeates English society far too much, and pro- 
duces infinite harm to the rich quite as much as to the poor. But if 
caste feeling is introduced into religious worship, a fatal limitation is 
introduced along with it to the diffusion and growth of many of the best 
influences and fundamental teachings of religion. The danger seems to 
be peculiarly an English one. In any of the great churches in a Conti- 
nental city the visitor will be struck by the complete fusion of rich 
= poor. The owvrier and the beggar kneel beside the fine lady in 

er silks. 


No one can deny the abstract justice of these remarks. But 
‘the complete fusion of rich and poor’ in religious exercises, 
however sound in principle, might, even if practicable in this 
country, be dearly purchased. 

In the case before us it arises out of fundamental differ- 
ences between Catholic and Protestant communions, both in 
dogma and in the use of places of worship. Only a week or 
two ago the distinction was clearly pointed out by a Ritualist 
organ— 


Working men (said ‘The Church Review’) will not be drawn to 
public worship, and ‘ respectable’ persons will go on resorting to it from 
non-Christian motives until they realize the Church as their spiritual 
home, and thereby grasp the doctrine that the Holy Ghost has assumed 
a form upon earth. The basis of this is the fact that the Church is the 
house of sacrifice and the organization of priesthood. No one possesses a 
Christian conception of worship to whom ‘ going to Mass’ is not synony- 
mous with ‘ going to church.’ 


If this revival of medieval sacerdotalism is the only alter- 
native, then the mass of Englishmen will unquestionably 
prefer freedom of thought and conscience with its inevitable 
anomalies and drawbacks. They would not exchange the one 
perfect Mediator for a hundred fallible ones, and Protestant 
Christians would rather await the removal of obstacles to 
the entire fusion of classes in religious worship than attain 
—— by a surrender of mental independence to a clerical 
caste. 


There is, to our thinking, far more hope in a gradual 
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improvement in the present imperfect state of things than 
there would be in a return to sacramental theories and 
‘functions.’ The mission-hall or station is, to a very large 
extent, as it should be, affiliated to a parent church, and is, 
under nearly all circumstances, as ‘ The Nonconformist’ 
says— 
The centre of a number of religious and benevolent agencies that do 
much to ameliorate the spiritual and material condition of the poor. It 
must be obvious that the many voluntary workers associated with these 
centres are a most valuable connecting link between the humbler classes 
and those above them in position. In this way the stream of practical 
sympathy obliterates class distinctions, and tends to sweeten and elevate 
at portion of the population which stands most in need of such benign 
influences. 


Inadequate as is the religious accommodation of London in 
the aggregate to the rapidly growing population, the evil is 
aggravated by unequal division. Inner London is divided 
into twenty-nine Registration Districts, in which the supply of 
the means of public worship varies greatly—ranging from a 
provision of 128°20 per cent. for the inhabitants of the City, 
to 25°68 per cent. for the denizens of Poplar. In our article 
of twenty years ago it was remarked that if the surplus of 
religious means possessed by the City could be transferred to 
destitute districts, the one would not lose, while the other 
would gain. The Act since passed to unite some of the City 
parishes, and pull down surplus churches, has only to a 
small extent been carried out. The society formed to pre- 
serve these edifices, ostensibly on architectural grounds, has 
succeeded in arresting the work of demolition. In 1865, the 
provision was 104°4 per cent. for the resident population. It 
has now increased, as we have said, to 128°20 per cent., 
and a large number of useless and almost empty churches 
are spared in order that vested interests may not be 
touched. 

The whole of this detailed table is worth studying, especially 
by those locally connected with particular districts. There are 
eight divisions in which the proportion of sittings to population 
is less than 28 per cent., viz., Fulham, Bethnal Green, St. 
George’s East, Poplar, Stepney, St. Saviour’s, St. Olave, and 
Camberwell. In the first and last of these the population has 
rapidly increased; the others are districts where the poor 
abound. St. Giles used to be one of the most neglected as 
well as squalid localities in London ; but here mission agencies 
have done a great work—Baptists and Wesleyans vieing with 
the Church, so that this quarter, which was at one time a 
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gigantic unexplored slum, figures as high as 38°93 per cent. 
The prevalent impression that poverty is concentrated at the 
East-end has been shaken by recent information; for, thanks 
to the publication of ‘ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,’ the 
destitute districts throughout the metropolis have been during 
the past year explored as they never were before. These sta- 
tistics also indirectly strengthen the belief that missionary 
agencies are needed in the west as well as in the east of 
London. ‘ The Nonconformist’ institutes the following com- 
parison between the two groups of districts— 


Those in the west comprise Kensington, Chelsea, St. George’s, and West- 
minster ; the eastern districts are Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, 
St. George’s East, Stepney, Mile End, and Poplar : 


Proportion per 


Population 1884. Sittings. cent. of sittings 

to population. 
West Districts... 662,072 231,141 34:9 
East 3 709,020 205,666 29°0 


The smallness of the difference between these groups is, in 
part, due to the rapid extension of London in a westerly 
direction, such as in South Kensington and Hammersmith ; 
and ina measure perhaps to the difficulty, especially in the 
case of Nonconformists, of securing sites for places of worship. 

Before discussing the relative strength of the various deno- 
minations in London, it may be desirable to refer generally to 
the question of attendance at public worship. The London 
Congregational Union has not attempted the gigantic task of 
counting the Sunday worshippers over the densely peopled area 
of Inner London ; but we hope it will be induced to undertake 
the enumeration in a few selected districts. We must go back 
to 1851 for any definite information on the subject. At that 
time the attendance at the most numerously attended service 
throughout the metropolis was only 21°4 per cent. of the 
population, while for all England and Wales it was 35°4 per 
cent. Has there been a general decline in the habit of going to 
church or chapel throughout the country ? We fear an affir- 
mative answer must be given. This was the most striking reve- 
lation of the newspaper statistics of Sunday worship published 
about two years ago, which had reference to seventy-eight towns 
of various sizes, excluding London, some among the largest, 
with an aggregate population of more than three and a half 
millions. The average of attendance at the most numerously 
attended service in these several towns and districts was 
somewhat short of 21 per cent.—about the same ratio as the 
metropolis in 1851. ‘This is, however, no safe criterion for 
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the whole country. In the rural districts, but especially in 
the Principality, the attendance is proportionately much 
higher. We should, however, be much surprised if the 
present average for all England and Wales is nearly equal to 
that of thirty-three years ago, viz., 35°4 per cent. 

But limiting our remarks to London there is abundant 
scope for conjecture, but no undisputed facts to guide us. 
Common observation sustains the conviction that the prac- 
tice of attending Sunday worship has been steadily declining. 
Some persons well qualified to form an opinion, and who 
have no disposition to exaggerate the tendency, have come to 
the conclusion that on the average not more than one-half 
of the church and chapel accommodation of London is 
made use of—an estimate which implies that less than 
18 per cent. of the population of the metropolis attend 
Divine service on the Lord’s Day, which is 40 per cent. less 
than it is estimated could be present. This is a conclusion 
which must tend to sadden and humiliate Christians of all 
denominations; not the less, perhaps, if we accept the opinion 
of Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., that in general the working classes 
are not indifferent to religion. If the impression of the hon. 
member is correct—and no doubt his remark was chiefly 
limited to skilled workmen, and does not embrace unskilled 
labourers and those beneath them in the social scale—we 
must conclude that the average Sunday services are not attrac- 
tive to the industrial classes, and that the pulpit has, to a 
great extent, lost its power over them. 

This, however, is only a partial statement of a complex and 
perplexing problem which has been often discussed, but still 
needs a satisfactory solution. Among the more obvious causes 
of this deplorable abstention from the services of the sanctuary, 
apart from those already referred to, are the altered condi- 
tions of our social life; the feverish struggle for existence ; 
the exhausting hours of every-day labour, arising from the 
keenness of competition in every branch of industry ; the pro- 
digious circulation of cheap literature on religious as well as 
other subjects, not omitting that of Sunday newspapers; the 
luxurious habits and bad example of the rich; the necessity 
for rest on the part of the toiling millions after a week’s 
unremitting work ; the increasing facilities for Sunday holi- 
days and excursions; the selfish indulgence of all classes, 
which is characteristic of the age; and last, but not least, the 
drinking habits of a large portion of the population. Religious 
torpor rather than hostility to Christian institutions is cha- 
racteristic of large sections of the people. How it is to be 
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overcome is still, as it has ever been, the theme of many a 
pulpit discourse, printed appeal, and platform speech. 

There is, nevertheless, abundant evidence that the gospel 
of Christ has not lost its potent influence over the human 
heart; that the adequate proclamation of its Divine message 
is welcomed by large masses of the population; and that 
those who deliver it are, in an increasing degree, discovering 
the most likely methods by which it may best lay hold of the 
spiritual nature of men. Mr. Broadhurst testifies to the suc- 
cess of preachers who aim at awakening the sympathies of 
their hearers, identifying themselves with their every-day 
wants, trials, and sorrows; who appeal more to the heart 
than to the head, discard ‘ phrase-making that comes from 
the class-room and the college,’ and ‘ try to know the people 
to whom they minister.’ Of course a great preacher like 
Mr. Spurgeon will always attract crowded congregations. 
Unhappily, preachers with such gifts are few. If they were 
numerous we should not complain of half-empty places of 
worship. But ministers who can lay no claims to transcen- 
dent eloquence, and have not the faculty of taking possession 
of the human heart—and we fear their name is legion—are 
not debarred from cultivating a spirit of self-consecration, 
from exhibiting a genuine sympathy with those whom they 
address, and adapting themselves to their wants, while it is 
always in their power, apart from preaching, to make public 
worship attractive and edifying. It is not the whole truth, as 
Mr. Broadhurst contends, that if places of worship are to be 
filled it must be done by the preacher; for under present 
circumstances, the co-operation of all godly men about him 
is needed, and a zealous working church, active in all its 
manifold agencies, and making its influence felt in the neigh- 
bourhood, will hardly fail to attract a crowded congregation. 

Turning from an aspect of the question which concerns the 
entire Christian Church, we proceed to discuss the returns of the 
London Congregational Union in relation to the several reli- 
gious denominations. The Established Church provides in 
the aggregate accommodation for 677,645 persons in London, 
including sittings for 64,209 in mission-rooms, being in the 
proportion of 16°86 to the population. The Free, or non- 
Established, Churches are credited with 711,147 sittings, 
including 194,685 provided in mission-rooms, being at the 
rate of 17°69 per cent. in proportion to the population. It thus 
appears that the Church of England, so far as is indicated by 
the accommodation provided, has not maintained its pre- 
dominance as compared with the combined outside bodies. 
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There is nothing invidious in this analysis, seeing that the 
Kstablished Church is the sole legally appointed religious 
instructor of the nation, and tenaciously holds to the theory, 
though unable to carry it out in practice. With conspicuous 
exceptions the Anglican clergy simply ignore the meritorious 
work of other denominations—an attitude neither to be 
approved nor admired.. The remark of ‘ The Times’ (quoted 
above), to the effect that there is room in London for the 
activity of all religious bodies, ‘were it tenfold what it is,’ 
is sheer heresy to many a clerical mind. The relative pro- 
gress of the Church of England and the Free Churches since 
1851 is clearly indicated by the following useful table— 


1851 anp 1884. 


EsTaBLISHED CHURCH. FREE CHURCHES. 


Prop. per cent. Prop. per cent. 
Total Sittings. Sittings. of the whole. Sittings. of the whole. 
1851 ... 691,723 ... 409,834 ... 59°25 ... 281,889 ... 40°75 
1884 ... 1,888,792 ... 677,645 ... ee =711,147_... 51:2 
Increase 697,069 ... 267,811 429,258 
(or 65°34 per cent.) (or 152°3 per cent.) 


According to these figures the relative position of the Estab- 
lished Church and the Free Churches has been more than 
reversed since 1851. At that time the former provided 59°25 
per cent. of the accommodation; it now supplies only 48°8 
per cent., being 1°2 per cent. less than one-half. This is a 
striking revelation. We hear so much through the daily 
press, official year-books, and the like, of the activities of the 
Church, that they seem to fill the religious horizon, until 
diligent inquiry discovers that thousands of workers are 
quietly and effectively emulating the zeal and self-denial of 
the recognized clergy. During the last thirty-three years the 
progress of the Church has been in the ratio of 65°34 per 
cent., while that of the Free Churches has been 152°3 per 
cent. Tables are given showing the relative advance in 
London at the several periods for which statistics have been 
obtained, the net result of which is as follows— 


CHURCH. In FREE CHURCHES. 
Increase per cent. Increase per cent. 
Between 1851 and 1884 65°34 
», 1851 and 1865 24°93 58° 
1865 and 1884 82°33 59°65 


This comparative statement tells its own story. 


It is (as ‘The Nonconformist ’ remarks) the more remarkable when it 


—» 
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is borne in mind that an overwhelming majority of the upper and 
wealthier classes of society belong nominally to the Church of England, 
and that the metropolis is the centre of the social influence and pecuniary 
resources of the British Empire. All the missionary agencies of the 
Established Church are, as we have seen, amply needed in this great 
metropolis, But the inestimable advantages resulting from the vast 
expansion of the Free Churches, apart from their evangelistic operations, 
are that they stimulate the zeal of their powerful elder sister; that they 
tend to check the spirit of sacerdotal exclusiveness, which is the bane of 
Established Churches; that they are an. effectual safeguard of those 
Protestant principles which a large section of the clergy are avowedly 
bent on undermining; and that they are some sort of guarantee of the 
progress of political freedom. 


The most searching test of the relative activity of—or it 
might be better to say the provision made by—Church and 
Dissent is their respective positions in the poorer districts. 
It is easy to understand that the Establishment should be 
strongest in the west, where it can claim 56°7 per cent. of the 
accommodation, and in the central group (which includes the 
City) in which the ratio is 51°38 per cent. It is weaker in the 
south (49°3), and ‘still more so in the north (44°8). But in 
the eastern group of districts the aggregate of sittings pro- 
vided by the ‘Poor Man’s Church’ is only 43°2 per cent. 
The following detailed table has reference to six of the latter, 
which are selected as being inhabited to so large an extent by 
the more indigent classes of society— 


Sirtincs rv Srx Eastern REGISTRATION Districts. 


Established Church. Free Churches. 

1884. 1884. Total. 

Shoreditch ... ... 18,474 22,520 40,994 
Bethnal Green 15,620 19,111 34,731 
St. George’s E. ... 5,900 6,451 12,351 
Stepney ... ... ... 9,510 6,520 16,030 
Poplar ... ... ... 17,589 26,403 43,992 
78,851 95,820 174,671 


It will be observed that in each of these districts, with the 
exception of Stepney, the Free Church supply more accommo- 
dation than the Established Church. In the aggregate the 
relative proportions are respectively 54°85 and 45°15, a dif- 
ference of 9°7 per cent. in favour of the former; thus entirely 
disposing of the belief current in Church circles that Dissenters 
fix their attention upon well-to-do districts, and desert those 
where poverty greatly abounds. It is contended by the 
Church organs that sittings very inadequately represent the 
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real work of their organizations, and on this point ‘ The 
Nonconformist’ has a discriminating remark— 


We by no means assert that the work done by the Church of England 
and Free Churches respectively is exactly to be gauged by these statistics. 
The former has to a great extent well-organized agencies and assistants, 
who are assiduous in visiting the poor, especially in the east, and to each 
church in many places is attached a number of clergymen. Nor have 
we the means of assessing the value and efficiency of the one kind of 
evangelistic agency as compared with the other. No one would wish to 
disparage the services rendered to the poor by the ministrations of Mr. 
Barnett, Mr. Kitto, Mr. Septimus Buss, as well as other clergymen, and 
their respective staffs, though, perhaps, the public hear more of their 
meritorious labours than of the work of such active Nonconformist 
pe pw as Mr. Archibald Brown, Mr. Reaney, Mr. Cuff, Mr. Hurndall, 
and others. 


The relative strength of the principal denominations in the 
metropolis in respect to the accommodation they provide is 
as follows— 


Rate per cent. 

Sittings. ; to population. 
Primitives... 17,785) -99 
Methodist Free Churehes ... 17,100) 71 
Salvation Army «» 986,180 ... 988 
Society of Friends ... 4,580 ... 


The Congregationalists, it will be seen, stand second on the 
list. In 1851 they provided 106,086 sittings, an increase 
during the interval of 61°51, being about 4 per cent. less than 
the Church of England. From the former period to 1878 
their progress in the metropolis was very slow, being at the 
rate of little more than 1 per cent. annually. But much was 
done in that interval which is not revealed in such statistics as 
we are now considering. In the article which appeared in 
this Review in 1865 it was remarked: ‘ Nearly one-third of the 
Congregational chapels of London have either been built, 
rebuilt, or enlarged since 1851.’ And this work of renovation 
has since been continuously going on. During the last six 
years the rate of increase has been about 25 per cent., or more 
than 4 per cent. annually ; a result due, we imagine, to the 
vigorous and systematic action of the London Congregational 
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Union. The Baptists have made a great advance since 1851, 


when their strength was represented by 54,234 sittings. It is 


now almost three times that number, and not a little of the 
increase must be traced to the enormous influence of Mr. 
Spurgeon. Since 1878 their advance has been about 17 per 
cent., or nearly 3 per cent. annually. London is not one of 
the strongholds of the Wesleyan community, which in 1851 
stood considerably ahead—say 2 per cent.—of all the bodies 
outside the Church for the whole of England and Wales. The 
Wesleyans have, however, more than doubled their acecommo- 
dation in the metropolis since that period, having like the 
Baptists erected a considerable number of commodious chapels 
ona uniform plan. In the last six years they have added 
about 23 per cent. to their sittings. We believe there has been 
of late a considerable revival of their evangelistic work, and 
the Wesleyans are about to launch a new and comprehensive 
scheme for extending their operations in the metropolis. 
Every one is familiar with the astonishing growth, ob- 
streperous demonstrations, and sensational devices of the 
Salvation Army—an irregular force which had no existence 
when Mr. Mann’s report was published in 1851, and which in 
the extent of its agency stands sixth on the list of religious de- 
nominations—if such a designation can be applied to the army 
of noisy recruits that ‘General’ Booth has gathered around 
his banner. At the period referred to Mr. Booth was a hard- 
working, discouraged evangelist at the East-end with a scanty 
following, and remained so until he devised the clever scheme 
which has enlisted in his service bands of uneducated enthu- 
siasts, who find in his sensational methods ample scope for 
their untutored energies, self-assertion, and the exercise of 
their strong lungs. The humble missionary of thirty years 
ago has now become a democratic pope, with a singular 
faculty of enforcing discipline amongst his motley followers, 
and having absolute command of the large resources which 
have been gathered into the treasury of the Salvation Army. 
Whatever may be the future of this abnormal organization, 
to the success of which intrusive publicity is absolutely essen- 
tial, its indirect influence has been great. Other religious 
bodies, impressed with Mr. Booth’s ability to dissipate 
spiritual indifference, have more or less imitated his methods, 
and all have been able to study with advantage the idiosyn- 
crasies of a movement in the lower grades of society which 
has found a comparatively safe outlet for sensational pro- 
clivities, and thus drawn off many a rude nature from the 
temptations of the gin-palace. We have found dignified 
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clergymen gravely debating how far they could profit by the 
experience of Mr. Booth, and Church revivalists imitating 
their outdoor processions. 

The position of the other religious bodies which are com- 
prised in the Free Churches of London does not require very 
prominent notice. Twenty years ago we remarked that the 
Primitive Methodists and kindred organizations were ‘the 
advanced guard, or flying corps, of the Christian army that is 
waging perpetual warfare against the kingdom of unrighteous- 
ness. They rent rooms wherever there is a suitable opening ; 
subdivide among themselves the work of preaching in the 
open air and at the street corners; penetrate the workhouse, 
the common lodging-house, and the back slums of London; and 
speak to the rough workmen in a style they can best under- 
stand.’ It must not be supposed that because we now hear 
little of the action of these humble evangelists that their meri- 
torious labours have been suspended. Perhaps many of them 
have been absorbed or superseded by the demonstrative Sal- 
vationists, with their banners, big drums, and brass bands. 
Nevertheless the Primitives have doubled their material appli- 
ances since 1865, and the United Methodists have increased 
theirs more than one-fourth. At the present time the religious 
accommodation which these two branches of the Methodist 
family together provide is about equal to that with which 
Mr. Booth and his adherents are credited. 

Two other religious organizations in the metropolis claim 
a few words of notice. The various sections of Presbyterians 
are now amalgamated and well organized, and if it be true 
that the Scotchmen in London exceed the population of Edin- 
burgh, there is abundant scope for their agencies. In 1851 
they provided accommodation for 18,211 persons. That has 
now grown to 32,221 sittings, but the larger proportion is 
associated with many large and commodious churches, espe- 
cially in the north of London. If their attendants are mainly 
drawn from the middle classes—who are attracted not only by 
preference for Presbyterian traditions, but by the great pulpit 
power of some of their ministers—their evangelistic agencies 
are well cared for and effective, as may be gathered from the 
fact that quite one-sixth of the Presbyterian sittings are to be 
found in mission halls and rooms. The Protestants of the 
metropolis, however much they may be concerned at the 
success of Ritualism—Catholicism without a pope—have no 
reason to fear a revival of Romanism. Twenty years ago 
Cardinal Manning was sanguinely expecting, at no distant date, 
the return of England to the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
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Church. But at present the adherents of the papacy can only 
claim 3°69 per cent of the entire religious accommodation of 
London, which is in the proportion of 1°27 per cent. to the 
population. Their chief strength is in the western districts, 
and although the Roman Catholics may possibly be quite 
150,000 out of a population of four millions, their increase is 
mainly to be accounted for by the immigration of Irish into 
the metropolis. The growing strength of the Free Churches 
in London, as well as elsewhere throughout England and 
Wales, is the surest safeguard against a Romanist revival. 
On a broad survey of the religious condition of this vast 
metropolis there are, we think, substantial reasons for en- 
couragement and devout thankfulness. In no other capital 
of the Old World are Christian institutions so numerous, 
widely ramified, or beneficial, in their operation. We say 
this in view of the melancholy fact that so large a proportion 
of the population, perhaps two-thirds, do not on the average 
attend public worship. It is inevitable under the present con- 
ditions of life that a great city—how much more the greatest in 
the world—should be on a large scale a centre of vice as well as 
of virtue, and exhibit the most striking contrasts of social 
existence ; of wealth and poverty, happiness and misery. But 
in no capital of the civilized world is more done by Christian 
agencies, secular philanthropy, and individual effort, to miti- 
gate these terrible anomalies ; in none is there to be found so 
keen a sense of responsibilty on the part of the well-to-do and 
cultured towards the poverty-stricken and outcast population. 
Those charitable institutions—hospitals and the like—sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions without the aid of the 
State, which half a century ago extorted the admiration of 
the philosophic M. Guizot, are now sustained amongst us on 
a more colossal scale. The evils, which in this ‘ age of great 
cities’ are the inevitable offspring of natural laws, are not 
more gigantic than the efforts to redress or lessen them ; and 
if we cannot directly trace their results, we know that they 
act as a leaven perceptibly purifying and transforming society. 
To such long-established agencies as the City Mission, with 
its five hundred agents ever at work, and the Ragged School 
Union—which has, however, been largely superseded by other 
instrumentalities—are now to be added, in the metropolis, 
some three hundred rate-supported Board Schools for the 
primary education of the masses which have come into exist- 
ence since 1870; and countless Christian and benevolent 
societies apart from the still larger number which are af- 
filiated to religious denominations. All these combined, not- 
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withstanding the vast immigration of people of every class and 
condition—mostly, we fear, the destitute—are materially help- 
ing to preserve order and lessen crime, as well as to diffuse 
Christian convictions. The net result of the action of these 
various forces from a social point of view is that the upper 
strata of our working classes are increasing in extent, and 
becoming more intelligent, refined, and disciplined. However 
much we may regret the attitude of the numerous working 
men’s clubs in London, which are to be reckoned by the 
score, towards organized religious agencies, it is infinitely 
better that their members should listen to political and social 
lectures of an instructive nature on Sunday than give them- 
selves over to sensual indulgences. For the most.part, too, 
they ignore religious institutions rather than actively de- 
nounce them. 

To win over these sections of the population, as well as to 
overcome the prevalent apathy of the great mass outside of 
them, is the momentous task of the Christian Church. Society 
has too much broken away from church and chapel traditions to 
put up with dull formalism and stereotyped methods. The 
authority invested in the clergy of all denominations by 
virtue of their office is on the wane, and can alone exercise 
the needed influence in proportion as it is vitalized by the 
spirit of the gospel, self-sacrificing devotion, and dependence 
on Divine strength. It cannot be denied that the High Church 
and Ritualist clergy of London are exhibiting a persevering 
energy, untiring devotion, and freedom from ecclesiastical 
trammels, that are worthy of all admiration. Their recent 
ten days’ revival missions in the east, and, more recently in 
the west, of London were organized with infinite care, laid 
under contribution the services of the most distinguished and 
capable missioners, and aroused the interest of all classes of 
the community. Professional scruples and prescription were 
set aside. Services in churches and mission halls were sup- 
plemented by. appeals to particular classes—rich as well as 
poor—by house-to-house visitation, and by street processions, 
and other methods borrowed from the experience of Mr. 
Moody and of the Salvation Army. Some permanent results 
must. have followed from such revival efforts, though they 
might have been more abiding had less prominence been 
given to-the claims of the Church and more to those of 
Christ. Nevertheless the Ritualists generally, as well as on 
special occasions, are able to enlist crowds of adherents, not 
only by means of their sensuous services and sacramental 
theories, which captivate the esthetic, the superstitious, and 
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the ignorant, but by their unremitting attention to the poor, 
and their well-organized system of visitation. Their experi- 
ence demonstrates that bright services, a cordial welcome, 
entire equality in the house of God, and the exercise of sym- 
pathy outside of it, will, apart from preaching, which they 
regard as subordinate, attract the careless and indifferent to 
public worship. With an assurance very partially supported 
by facts, the believers in sacerdotalism claim that their 
doctrines and appliances can alone meet the emergency, and 
that the Catholic Church, with its basis of saving sacramental 
dogmas, is destined to take possession of the vast unoccupied 
field. If this confident prediction is not to be realized—and 
it is important to point out that the success of Ritualists is 
most, if not altogether, conspicuous amongst the fashionable 
and wealthy classes and their entowrage—it becomes the 
adherents of Evangelical Christianity, who put little faith in 
semi-Romanist revivals as a means of regenerating the 
metropolis, to redouble their efforts and not only to point out 
a more excellent way, but persuade the people to walk in it. 
Although Nonconformists claim to represent the freer and 
purer aspects of the gospel of the Blessed God, and their 
ecclesiastical polity may be more scriptural, as well as 
consistent with freedom of thought and modern enlighten- 
ment, self-sacrificing labour and the ceaseless use of all 
agencies adapted to the end, are essential to their success. 
As ‘The Times’ says, ‘The future is with the religious body 
which can best solve the problem how the masses of the 
population are to be drawn within range of Christian influ- 
ences.’ But the ambition to attain such a position, however 
legitimate, ought to be quite subordinate to the devout aspira- 
tion to take an adequate share in the spiritual regeneration 
of the millions in London and elsewhere. The machinery is 
not, as we have seen, inadequate; but where are the men, 
at least in sufficient numbers, to work it—men of quenchless 
zeal, self-consecration, and endued with power from on high ? 
It is for the Protestant Churches, and more especially the 
Free Churches, to give a full and prayerful response to this 
momentous question. 
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Correspondence and Diaries of the late Right Honourable John 
Wilson Croker, LL.D. John Murray. 


Joun Witson Croker was a politician of some repute and still 
more notoriety in his day, a man of letters, and a member of 
Parliament of some distinction, for a long time the editor, and 
for a still longer time one of the most active contributors to 
‘The Quarterly Review,’ Secretary to the Admiralty during a 
considerable part of the long and dreary Tory régime which 
preceded the first Reform Bill, and always in the confidence of 
the little clique which managed the affairs of the Tory party. 
There are at all times and in both parties men who have a 
reputation in the inner circle, and especially with the leaders 
of their own party, which to the world outside seems altogether 
out of all proportion to their real merits. Croker was one of 
these; but for ourselves we must confess that even now, after 
perusing these three volumes in which his biographer has 
done full justice to the man and his work, our wonder about 
him remains undiminished. He was, indeed, faithful to his 
convictions, and, as far as the two could be made to har- 
monize, to his party and its chiefs also. He had some ability 
as a speaker, and still more as a writer, and could always be 
trusted to use tongue or pen in defence of his friends 
and of the dying cause with which he was identified. He 
was always one of the forlorn hope, but the ‘forlorn hope’ 
which insists on holding a post which the commander has 
found it necessary to abandon is a very different body from 
the gallant band whose fiery onset opens the way for the 
capture of some fortress deemed impregnable. Mr. Disraeli 
christened these irreconcileables of the Protectionist party 
the ‘cannon-balls.’ Mr. Croker was always one of the com- 
pany, and deserves such credit as belongs to the courage 
which bravely maintains an opinion or an institution long 
after it has ceased to be popular or even tenable. But beyond 
these qualities of consistency, honesty, and resolution (not 
slight ones, we willingly confess, but not sufficient to make a 
statesman), we fail to see what there was in Mr. Jennings’ 
hero to secure for him the long-lived and apparently con- 
fidential friendship of a man like the Duke of Wellington, and 
the undoubted influence which he exercised in his party.» 

We have called him Mr. Jennings’ hero, and such he cer- 
tainly is, for even if there be no conscious endeavour to exag- 
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gerate Mr. Croker’s position, his biography still shows a 
tenderness to his faults, a high estimate of his gifts and 
services, and an intense admiration for the man as well as 
sympathy with his principles, which renders an impartial or 
even temperate estimate of him impossible. Mr. Croker was 
a genuine Tory who would have no tampering with new ideas 
or yielding to new influences. He would have made an ideal 
Minister for Henri Cinq, could that unfortunate prince have 
induced France to accept him and his reactionary politics. 
Mr. Croker was an Irish Tory, and of all varieties of the 
school that is the worst. It is the product of centuries of 
ascendancy which have nurtured a narrow bigotry, an arrogant 
exclusiveness, a haughty contempt for the people, which 
happily is less frequently found in the English representatives 
of the same school. The Anglo-Indian officer who has come 
home full of ideas and prejudices generated by contact with a 
subject race, in men who have not sought to cultivate broad 
human sympathy, is the nearest approach to the Irish Tory. 
Both are filled with the same insolent pride of race, in both 
is the same unquestioning faith in the imperial rights of their 
nation and their order, in both is there the same resolve to 
‘put down’ democratic ideas and aspirations, while in the 
Irishman there is an additional spice of narrow bigotry 
tending to a spirit of persecution. A more conspicuous 
example of this spirit could hardly be found than Mr. Croker. 
His sagacity prevented him from becoming an ‘ Imprac- 
ticable.’ He was prepared to stave off great reforms based 
on principle by making practical concessions that meant 
little. He even went so far as to differ from Peel’s policy in 
refusing to sweep away such monstrous abuses as Grampound 
and Old Sarum, and to give great populations that voice in 
Parliament which had hitherto been enjoyed by the pro- 
prietors of a few tumble-down hovels or even of a solitary stone. 
But, lest his concessions should be attributed to Liberal or 
even Whig proclivities, he thus clearly defines his position— 


I therefore conclude not to give an inch to parliamentary reform as a 
general measure, to oppose the slightest, the most harmless, the most 
alluring alteration which is proposed on principle, to remember that all 
the Radical wants is a zov ocrw; on the other hand, to take firmly 
whatever advantage we may be able to derive from the follies or criminali- 
ties of individuals, and burn Grampound to the ground rather than 
undertake its defence, or leave it to the enemy as a cover whence to 
assault us.* 


There is here the ring of the genuine Tory, too intelligent, and 
Vol. ii, p. 58, 
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withal too far-seeing and politic, to defend abuses so flagrant 
that they could neither be concealed nor justified, but so 
wedded to established institutions that he would not yield a 
single inch to the Zeitgeist, nor tolerate a new principle, how- 
ever true, which had no patent of ancient authority to produce. 
Mr. Jennings seems to be of a similar spirit, and for the 
interests of truth it is fortunate that it should beso. A bio- 
grapher who himself was less of a fossilized Tory might have 
been desirous to tone down or explain, if not to omit, some of 
the lugubrious prophecies which Mr. Croker uttered at every 
fresh crisis in the great struggle. Mr. Jennings not only 
records them but seems to believe in them. As the result we 
have a perfect photograph of undiluted Toryism in its most 
secret thoughts and ruling principles. The portraiture is not 
a pleasant one, but it may be studied with advantage. These 
letters and journals give an insight into the inner life not 
only of Mr. Croker himself, but of the party to whose ruling 
coterie he was admitted, and of whose movements he might 
say, ‘quorum pars magna fui,’ which is not often attainable, 
but which certainly is eminently instructive. The sketches 
of individuals and the anecdotes of society, the little incidents 
of political crises, are not only entertaining but are invaluable 
to the historical student, as throwing some light on passages 
in the history which have hitherto been somewhat obscure. 
But to us the book is interesting chiefly for its revelations of 
Toryism in its spirit and working, and this is the aspect to 
which we intend almost exclusively to restrict ourselves. 

As to Mr. Croker himself, it may be said that he owes such 
fame as he enjoyed mainly to the bitter attacks which have 
been made upon him. If he had not been scarified by Lord 
Macaulay, satirized by Lord Beaconsfield, sneered down by 
Thackeray, denounced by Harriet Martineau, it is possible there 
would not have been sufficient interest attaching to his name 
to warrant the publication of these volumes. Mr. Disraeli, per- 
haps, did him the greatest service or disservice in this respect. 
He certainly forced him into fame, but it was a fame which 
few would covet. If it be true, as we are told here, that for 
years Mr. Croker never read ‘ Coningsby,’ and knew nothing 
of that marvellous sketch of Rigby, at which the whole world 
was laughing, he must have been fortunate beyond the common 
lot of man. There is seldom wanting the ‘candid friend’ who 
takes care to keep public men well posted in all the criticisms 
passed upon them. That Mr. Croker should have been held 
up to public scorn in a book criticized in every review and 
discussed in every drawing-room, and should himself be igno- 
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rant of the fact, seems almost incredible. All we can say is 
that Rigby was much better known than Croker, and that it 
was the remembrance of Rigby which gave such piquancy to 
the anticipation of these volumes. 

The reason of the inveterate dislike of Croker, the most 
obstinate and uncompromising of Tories, on the part of the 
great Tory chief, seems to be an impenetrable mystery. 
Disraeli was never the politician to please an Irish Protes- 
tant who, if not an Orangeman, had much of the Orange 
spirit in him; but incompatibility of political temper does not 
explain the intense personal antagonism which reveals itself 
in the portrait of Rigby. Had Croker retained his devotion 
to Peel, it would have been more intelligible; but in his later 
years the estrangement between him and his former chief was 
as complete as between the latter and the new Tory leader. 
But it is useless to speculate. We have simply the fact of 
the intense aversion of Disraeli, who, at the time of the pub- 
lication of ‘Coningsby,’ was hardly recognized as a serious 
politician, to the man whom he satirizes as a minister to Lord 
Hertford’s vices, and at the same time the central wire- 
puller of the Tory party. Thackeray’s picture of Wenham is 
even more revolting, and only serves to indicate more clearly 
the view which was entertained of Croker at the time when 
‘Coningsby’ appeared, and which was held by one so con- 
versant with the inner life of the time as the author of 
‘Vanity Fair.’ 

An attempt is made in this biography, and in some reviews 
of it, to compel a reversal of this verdict, and to induce the 
belief that Croker has been a victim of political hatred, 
personal jealousy and spite, or vulgar detraction. It is 
possible that the common impression of him has been too 
highly coloured. So keen a partizan was sure to arouse 
bitter hostility, and we are quite willing to admit that the 
severe judgments which have been passed upon him need 
considerable qualification. Macaulay’s criticism of his edition 
of Boswell’s Johnson was coloured by political and even 
personal feeling, while Harriet Martineau’s sketch was still 
more disfigured by a passion which sacrificed accuracy in the 
endeavour to secure striking effects. These journals and 
letters have left upon our minds a more favourable idea of 
the man than we should have gathered from any representa- 
tion hitherto given of him. ‘They do not satisfy us that he 
was a high-minded politician, still less that he can even enter 
into comparison with Macaulay, with whom he was so fond 
of measuring swords, but they present a side of his character 
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different from that suggested by the recollection that he 
was the intimate friend of the Marquis of Hertford. Over 
against that fact, Mr. Jennings would set the friendship of 
~ the Duke of Wellington, with whom he was evidently on con- 
fidential terms; but the plea is not convincing. The difficulty 
is to understand how a man of character could maintain such 
relations as those which existed between him and the most 
infamous nobleman of his time, and it is really no answer to 
say that he was also the friend of the Duke of Wellington and 
other men of high standing. He was one of the inner cabinet 
of the Tory party, knew all its secrets, and was at the centre 
of all its movements. He was thus thrown into close inter- 
course with the great nobles and others who were at its head, 
and by his genial manners, his wide knowledge of affairs, and 
his readiness for every kind of service, acquired a recognized 
position among them. He was absolutely trusted, and by 
some of them was held in considerable esteem. 

But all this does not affect the unquestioned facts as to his 
friendship with Lord Hertford. The readers of Disraeli know 
this miserable disgrace to’ his order and his nation, who tra- 
velled up and down Europe filling all its great cities with the 
tales of his extravagance and his vice, as Lord Monmouth, 
those of Mr. Thackeray as the even more detestable Marquis 
of Steyne. The memoirs of the period justify the belief that 
’ neither of these portraits is a libel or even an exaggeration. 
Mr. Croker was the intimate friend (as these letters abun- 
dantly prove) of this caricature of English nobility, who 
regarded himself as one of the heaven-given rulers of the 
people, and from the continental cities which happened at the 
time to be the scene of his orgies, was accustomed to keep up 
his communications with the political centre, and to assert 
his influence upon the affairs of the nation. In this work, 
and in the general management of his estates, Croker was a 
kind of confidential agent. He corresponded with him con- 
stantly and minutely on the politics of the day, gave his own 
impressions, and received his lordship’s orders, and apparently 
was ready to execute them. It would be well for his reputa- 
tion if it were possible to believe that he was nothing more 
than this. _That he would have done such service as Wenham 
rendered to Lord Steyne is not even to be suspected, but the 
apology Mr. Jennings makes on his behalf is itself a confession 
that he stooped to a position which an honourable man ought 
to have scorned. We are told that Suisse, the valet, whom 
Mr. Croker as an executor felt himself bound to prosecute, 
retaliated in the following fashion— _ 
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He braught forward a woman named Angeline Borel to swear that she 
dined at Lord Hertford’s in Mr. Croker’s society, and Mr. Croker ad- 
mitted that he had once dined with her at the Marquis’s table; i¢ 
would probably have been difficult to have gone to Lord Hertford’s house 
at any time in those days without meeting some of his peculiar associ- 
ates. But Mr. Croker also stated that when the Marquis on another 
occasion expressed his intention to call for the woman and drive her out, 
he left the carriage rather than remain in such company.* 


Respectability must draw the line somewhere. Mr. Croker 
drew it at the hall’ door. He would meet Lord Hertford’s 
‘peculiar associates ’ at dinner, but he could not consent to 
drive out with them. , The subtlety of this distinction is too 
much for us. The words we have put in italics are sufficient 
to explain how it was that he excited so strong a feeling of 
contempt in high-minded men. We are jealous especially for 
the reputation of Lord Macaulay, which has been sacrificed 
by those who are anxious to rehabilitate Mr. Croker with that 
lavish generosity which is so easy when we are parting with 
that in which we have no interest. Macaulay evidently had a 
contempt for Croker beyond anything that was justified by 
political difference. They were representatives of two opposing 
literary forces, and Croker was evidently bent on giving an 
air of personal rivalry to their appearances in the House. 
‘That impudent, leering Croker congratulated the House on 
the proof which I had given of my readiness. He was afraid, 
he said, that I had been silent so long on account of the 
many allusions which had been made to Calne. Now that I 
had risen again he hoped that they should hear me often.’ + 
Nothing could well have been more irritating to a proud spirit 
like that of Macaulay, all too conscious of his immeasurable 
superiority to such an assailant. Still smarting under the 
annoyance, and full of the excitement of the debate, Macaulay 
indites a sketch of the proceedings from the ‘ House of Com- 
mons Smoking-room,’ and in this occurs the sentence of 
- which so much is made by Mr. Jennings. Be it remembered 
it occurs in a letter to his sister, thrown off on the spur of 
the moment, and bearing all the marks of one of those off- 
hand utterances in which a man may indulge with his familiar 
friends without ever intending them to have any serious pur- 
pose. Croker’s speech evidently created considerable feeling. 


By the bye (Macaulay writes elsewhere) you never saw such a scene as 
Croker’s oration on Friday night. He abused Lord John Russell; he 
abused Lord Althorp; he abused the Lord Advocate, and we took no 
notice—never once groaned or cried ‘No.’ But he began to praise Lord 
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Fitzwilliam—a ‘venerable nobleman, an excellent and amiable noble- 
man,’ and so forth ; and we all broke out together with ‘ Question,’ ‘ No, 
no,’ ‘ This is too bad,’ ‘ Don’t, don’t.’ He then called Canning his right 
honourable friend. ‘ Your friend!—your impudent face,’ said the member 
next me.” 


Altogether the provocation was considerable. Possibly it may 
have suggested to Macaulay his well-known lines— 


Add not unto your cruel hate 
Your yet more cruel love. 


At all events it inspired the obnoxious expression which has 
been absurdly supposed to indicate some settled policy of 
revenge, ‘See whether I do not dust that varlet’s jacket for 
him in the next number of the “Blue and Yellow.”’ If 
every one who has used a similar kind of phrase in the 
abandon of intimate friendship were to be brought up before 
the judge and visited with such censure as has fallen upon 
Macaulay’s devoted head, a new terror would be introduced 
into life. 

The subject is one which need not concern us further. Mr. 
Croker is not so important or conspicuous a figure in the 
history of the times that we need be detained longer by the 
personal question. Indeed, we should not have devoted so 
much attention to it but for its relation to other and more 
important points. Lord Hertford was the incarnation of 
some of the worst features of the system of which not only 
was Mr. Croker the champion, but for which the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and the whole Tory party were 
prepared to do battle a outrance. Here was a man, without 
a shred of character, whose patriotism was shown by his 
trailing the name of his country in the mire through every 
capital of Europe, but who'was, nevertheless, a peer, that is, a 
legislator by birth, and, not content with that, the owner of 
a number of boroughs, and so a legislator by the abuse of 
rights filched from the people. Such was our ‘ glorious con- 
stitution’ when William IV. came to the throne. It had 
worked well, argued Sir Robert Peel—there was no consti- 
tution in the world which had worked so well—and he was as 
determined that not a solitary nail in the great edifice should 
be disturbed as is the Dean of Chichester that not a mistake 
in the Textus receptus shall be corrected. Lord Hertford him- 
self was really more practical and sensible than his chief. 
In a very curious letter, in which he unfolds his griefs and 
cares to Mr. Croker, he dintinetly repudiates the ‘No surrender’ 
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policy, and advances a sentiment which, even in these days, 
is somewhat startling, as coming from a Tory peer— 


My idea on reform is to save as much as may be, and even if I were in 
London and saw an evident desire on the part of Lord G. [Grey] to throw 
over the Radicals, I should try to be to him as quinine, to strengthen him 
to throw off his impurities. To the plan you mentioned, Sir F. B. having 
agreed to it, of £10 and copyholders, I see no objection. I see none toa 
few large towns, even if the indefensible boroughs of Gatton, Old Sarum, 
and Midhurst were to be got rid of, &e. . . . All I wish is to preserve the 
king his crown, to myself my coronet and estate burthened with a large 
property tax, which I should swallow as easily as any of Hawkins’s black 
doses.” 


The man of the world understood the spirit of the times 
better than the accomplished statesman. Was it a sense of 
justice which led this pampered and voluptuous Tory peer to 
suggest a ‘large property tax,’ which is hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from some recent hints which have thrown Lord 
Fitzhardinge and other Liberal peers and plutocrats into con- 
vulsions ? Of course the prospect was very unwelcome, and 
if it had ever come to bea reality, would have been found even 
more unpleasant in actual experience than it could have been 
in anticipation. But his Lordship clearly had the idea—not 
an irrational one—that if the democracy ever obtained power, 
they would compel the landlords to bear a more equitable 
proportion of the burdens of the State than they had laid 
upon themselves, so long as they had the absolute control 
of the national finance. His suggestion bears a startling 
resemblance to Mr. Chamberlain’s much assailed talk of 
‘ransom.’ 

- It is curious to find that even so far back as 1828 there 
was an idea that party‘distinctions had become obsolete. We 
have often heard this suggestion of the advent of a political 
millennium at subsequent stages, but to meet with it on the 
other side of the great revolutionary movement, which has 
been going on for more than half a century, is certainly 
surprising. Lord John Russell thought the time had come 
when we might ‘rest and be thankful,’ and paid dearly for 
giving expression to a sentiment not unnatural in the mouth 
of a leader of progress. His Lordship, however, was speaking 
after the accomplishment of some great reforms, and he cer- 
tainly did not mean to convey the idea that Whigs and Tories 
were so much alike that they should unite in one happy 
family, but rather that the superior claims of the Whigs 
were so universally admitted that all might be content under 
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their wise and beneficent rule. In 1828 the state of public 
affairs was very different. Catholic Emancipation had not 
been conceded, and the first Reform Bill had not been 
dreamed of, and yet at that time the Duke of Clarence, who 
two years afterwards was king, gave Mr. Croker to under- 
stand that the days of party distinctions were over. 


His Royal Highness is for a Government founded on a union of parties. 
He says the names Whigs and Tories meant something a hundred years. 
ago, but are mere nonsense nowadays. I agreed with his Royal Highness 
that Whigs in power soon assimilated themselves to Tories, and that Tories. 
in opposition would soon become Whigs, but that I still thought that there 
were two marked distinct parties i in the country, which might for brevity 
be fairly called Whig and Tory.* 


Verily the fool’s paradise is to be found in all ages and under 
all conditions of society, and there are always those who dwell 
in it believing that the rains may descend, the floods come, 
and the winds blow and beat upon the house, but that it will 
not fall because it is founded upon a rock. At the time when 
our future king was solacing himself with this extremely 
optimist view of the situation, Ireland was seething with dis- 
content because of the political wrong under which more than 
three-fourths of the people were suffering; the great towns 
of the country had no share in the government; the country 
was ever and anon trembling on the brink of starvation 
because of unjust laws framed in the interest of the landlords, 
which hindered the development of its trade and loaded the 
the people with burdens that had become intolerable. Yet 
his Royal Highness pleased himself with the notion that the 
time was come when all would go toujours tranquille if Whigs 
and Tories would only confess that their old distinctions had 
died out, and that they could honestly unite in the adminis- 
tration of a system so perfect. 

If Mr. Croker did not acquiesce in this view; it was not 
because he had any insight into the coming struggle, but 
rather because he regarded politics as a game between Whigs 
and Tories, in which the two parties changed principles as 
they changed places, and which on the whole (perhaps because 
of the difficulty of dividing the spoils of office) had better 
continue. Things were not reully so bad as thus represented, 
but it must be confessed that popular principles were as yet 
a slight factor in political life. Sir Francis Burdett played 
with them, but he very early showed how slight the hold they 
had upon him. With many of the Whigs there was a sturdy 
and honest devotion to the cause of civil and religious liberty 
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as understood by them, which, under the circumstances of 
the time, was remarkable and worthy of an admiration which | 
is not always accorded to a party which has fallen into a 
disrepute not deserved. We were recently talking over 
the Reform period with a Whig baronet, who is one of 
the veterans of the House, who said that at the time he was 
reading with a tutor, from whom he had imbibed some Tory 
opinions. On his return home for the vacation, he broached 
some of these notions to his father, a good old Whig, who, 
on finding that he had learned them from his tutor, im- 
mediately resolved on changing him. He was determined 
that his boy should be educated in sympathy with Liberalism. 
Still the Liberalism of that day was but a feeble thing, and 
especially was this the case with some of its leaders. Lord 
Grey had little more sympathy with the democracy than Sir 
Robert Peel, but circumstances forced him and his Cabinet 
into a position far in advance of that which they would have 
taken for themselves. Up to the time of the Reform Bill 
political conflicts were a battle between the great houses, 
whose members believed that all the people had to do was to 
choose by which set it would be ruled. 

An interesting memorandum addressed by Mr. Croker to 
Mr. Canning, gives us an exact conception of the constitution 
of the unreformed House. According to this the Tory aris- 
tocracy had possession of 203 seats, and the Whigs of 73; 
and when to these aristocratic nominees were added those 
who owed their election to the influence of the landlords, it is 
clear that the independent section of the House could not 
have been numerous or powerful. Mr. Croker takes credit 
for the extraordinary moderation of the Tory peers, since out 
of 116 of their representatives in the House of Commons, only 
18 actually held political office. The correspondence on the 
point is extremely suggestive, and gives an insight into the 
nature of the forces by which the empire was governed at 
the time, such as is only to be expected in candid and con- 
fidential communications of this order. It grew out of the 
difficulties which hampered Mr. Canning in his endeavours 
to form a Ministry in 1827, after the fatal illness of Lord 
Liverpool. Those difficulties were due chiefly to the opposi- 
tion of some of the magnates, who regarded themselves 
as the heaven-destined rulers of the country. Mr. Croker’s 
first letter suggests the necessity for making terms with this 
formidable power— 


Some gentlemen (he says), and particularly our friend Sir George, talk 
80 slightingly of Blue-ribbands, that I think it right to send you a memo- 
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randum which will show you, in one view, how impossible it is to do 
anything satisfactory towards a Government in this country without the 
help of the aristocracy.” 


This was precisely the view which presented itself as con- 
clusive to a mind constituted like that of Croker. He had no 
belief in popular right, no respect for popular opinion, no 
tolerance for popular enthusiasm or agitation. Any increase 
of democratic power was in his view synonymous with 
national ruin. The House of Commons was only a make- 
believe of a popular assembly, under the cover of which the 
aristocracy were to exercise supremacy. Writing at the same 
time to Lord Lowther, whose father figures at the head of 
his list of the real lords of Parliament, as. owner of nine 


boroughs, he says: ‘Public opinion has pronounced most 
loudly for Mr. Canning. You know howI despise popularity, 


and I set no store upon so fugacious and hollow a support.’ 
No self-revelation could be more complete and candid. ‘ Odi 
profanum vulgus’ was the ruling idea of Mr. Croker’s life. It 
could not well be otherwise. He was a hanger-on upon the 


skirts of the aristocracy. It was his delight to make himself 
useful to them, and he was fully compensated by the social 
and political position they bestowed on him. With great 
gusto he tells of dining at the Duchess of Kent’s with ‘a 
large Conservative party—four dukes and three duchesses, 
and the rest of thirty people in proportion. I was the only 
untitled, and almost the only undecorated guest.’t+ This 
was Elysium for a man of his stamp. In all probability he 
was little more than a fly on the wheel, but so long as it 
was an aristocratic wheel, it was paradise to be there. The 
reply of Canning to his suggestién, however, must have sur- 
prised and possibly even disconcerted him. The letter is a 
manly one, and’ from the spirit in which it is conceived does 
something to explain the fury with which the writer’ 8 
administration and himself were assailed— 


Am I to understand, then, that you consider the King as completely in 
the hands of the Tory aristocracy as his father, or rather as George II. 
was in the hands of the Whigs? If so, George III. reigned, and Mr. 
Pitt (both father and son) administered the Government in vain. I have 
a better opinion of the real vigour of the Crown when it chooses to put 
forth its own strength, and I am not without some reliance on the body 
of the people. And whether in or out of office (an alternative infinitely 
more indifferent to me than you perhaps imagine, and with the inclina- 
tion of my choice, if anything to the latter), I will not act (as I never 
have acted) as the tool of any confederacy, however powerful ; nor will I 
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submit to insult (without resenting it according to the best of my poor 
ability) from any member of such confederacy, be he who he may. These 
are my opinions. They are purely defensive ones, but there are limits 
beyond which defence cannot be purely passive.” 


After teading this letter, we do not need to search further 
for an explanation of the fierce storm which gathered round 
his devoted head. Lord Grey, who, though excluded from 
the governing clique of the time, was as proud an aristocrat 
as any of them, was among the keenest assailants of the 
daring adventurer who had invaded the monopoly of the great 
houses. Canning did not and would not see the justice of their 
assumptions. A previous letter from him, in reply to Croker’s 
list of aristocratic nominees, is extremely suggestive— 


Your list is good for nothing without commentary. Add, therefore, if 
you can to these names the price that the Government pays for their 
support in Army, Navy, Church and Law, Excise and Customs, &e.. And 
then calculate what number of unconnected votes the same price distri- 
buted among others would buy in the market if the Crown were free. + 


This is not a very high-principled mode of looking at the 
subject, but perhaps it is all that was possible under the con- 
ditions, and it met Croker on his own ground. But it is not 
easy to conceive of the consternation which such a frank state- 
ment must have produced on the mind of that gentleman, 
who at once set himself to convince his correspondent that 
the aristocracy were not so grasping as might be thought, nor 
so unmanageable as the arrogance of some of their number 
would suggest— 


I know very well that some of these grandees are very unreasonable. 
and I believe there has been too much indiscreet and even offensive talk, 
(though I have not myself heard any) ; but indiscretions and offences are, 
I suppose, inseparable from the excitement which a state of things like 
the present naturally produces. If you, Peel, and the Duke are once 
agreed, all the rest will soon subside into their accustomed channels, and 
flow along without even a murmur, which God grant. { 


Alas for poor Dame Partington! Her mop would not work. 
Nay, she could not even get a mop. Peel, the Duke, and 
Canning could not agree, and so the wave rushed in. But 
what a picture is that which is given us of the Government! 
How impossible that it could continue, this rule of borough- 
mongers, who were battening upon a nation which they had 
robbed of its freedom. 

The story which is to be collected from these letters and 
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journals is really the story of the struggle against this aris- 
tocratic monopoly. Its supporters (and none was more 
uncompromising and obstinate in defence, or more bitter and 
malignant in his attack upon the assailants, than Croker) had 
brought themselves to believe that a Government which had 
not only lost England her fairest provinces, but had caused 
the separation to take place under circumstances which had 
alienated from the mother country the affections of her most 
devoted children ; which had involved the country in ruinous 
wars, and loaded her with a crushing burden of debt; which, 
not content with thus mortgaging the fruits of the national 
industry, had crippled that industry by a multitude of cum- 
brous restrictions imposed in the interests of a small class; 
which, in short, had proceeded on the assumption that the 
country and its people existed for the aristocracy, and must 
be dealt with accordingly, was the best that could possibly be 
devised by the ingenuity of man. Looked at from their point 
of view, their conclusion is not wonderful. The difficulty is to 
understand how a man with Peel’s capacity could ever have 
been under the illusion that this state of things was good for 
the country, or that it would be permitted to continue. There 
is a sound of hollow mockery in his speech on the first reading 
of the Reform Bill of 1831: ‘During one hundred and fifty 
years the Constitution in its present form has been in force, 
and I would ask any one who hears me to declare whether the 
experience of history has produced any form of government 
so calculated to promote the happiness and secure the rights 
and liberties of a free and enlightened people.’ He had shown 
at an earlier period some understanding of the forces which 
were at work, and which, sooner or later, could not fail to 
assert themselves. Writing to Mr. Croker so early as 1820, 
he says— 


Do not you think that the tone of England—of that great compound of 
folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong feeling, right feeling, obstinacy, and 
newspaper paragraphs, which is called public opinion—is more liberal— 
to use an odious but intelligible phrase—than the policy of the Govern- 
ment? Do not you think that there is a feeling becoming daily more 
generaland more confirmed—that is, independent of the pressure of taxation 
or any immediate cause—in favour of some undefined change in the mode 
of governing the country? It seems to me a curious crisis, when public 
opinion never had such influence on public measures, and yet never was 
so dissatisfied with the share which it possessed. It is growing too large 
for the channels that it has been accustomed to run through.* 


The ten years that followed this had enormously strength- 
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ened the tendencies which Peel saw were at work even in 1820. 
The impatience had become more pronounced, the demand of 
public opinion for legitimate organs of expression, and estab- 
lished methods for the assertion of its authority, more impera- 
tive. The wave was increasing in volume, and the channels were 
as narrow as ever. But the seer was not prepared to translate 
his ideas into action, and when the real stress of conflict came 
was with those who insisted on damming out the rising tide. 
This attitude was in perfect harmony with all his proclivities, as 
indicated even in the extract just cited, for he was an aristocrat 
at heart; but it was in contempt of his own clear insight into 
the growing strength of the movement, which he so unwisely 
resisted. Mr. Jennings states that we are still in the middle 
and not at the end of the history. That may be true, for an 
old system dies hard, and while an Established Church—that 
is, a privileged sect—still exists; while our land laws are a 
relic of the old feudalism, retaining its injustice but without 
any of its compensations; while our diplomacy is saturated 
with aristocratic rather than with popular ideas, the end is not 
yet. The change, however, has been very great, and these 
volumes help us to understand some of the hindrances which 
have retarded and still retard its progress. 

At first the aristocracy seemed simply dazed, as unable to 
believe in the strength of the newly developed forces against 
which they had to contend as was old Bumble to admit the 
astounding fact that Oliver Twist had actually asked for 
more. They had been so accustomed to rule that they could 
not believe that their sovereignty could be disputed. ‘ Lowther, 
Apsley, and myself, who are three heirs-apparent of some 
weight in votes, at least,’ writes Lord Yarmouth (afterwards 
Marquis of Hertford), and the very tone of the remark 
indicates the estimate which the speaker had formed of the 
importance of these three patricians in the body politic. That 
the sceptre was passing away from them was an idea not to 
be admitted. Of the fury with which they met the first sign 
of their waning power we have an amusing illustration in an 
incident of the Catholic Emancipation time. The change of 
front by Peel on that question was one of the first blows to 
the aristocratic ascendancy. It is impossible after reading 
these records to believe that these sturdy defenders of Pro- 
testantism cared either for the spiritual religion or for the 
intellectual freedom of which Protestantism is the symbol and 
expression. But they cared for the exclusiveness and privi- 
leges at which Emancipation would strike a deadly blow, and 
they were wild with passion because of their own impotence 
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longer to resist this change. Here is a specimen of the 
extremes to which it hurried them— 


The old Duchess of Richmond had a number of stuffed rats under glass 
cases on her drawing-room table, to which Her Grace affixed the names of 
all the apostates, and I forget whether I told you that some one, equally 
wise and witty, had conveyed a live rat into the House of Lords, and let 
him loose during one of the last debates; but the pleasantry failed, for 
the poor little beast soon found a corner to hide himself in.* 


After this a great many people should feel that they owe 
apologies to the Home Rulers, whom they credit with the 
introduction of rowdyism into Parliament. Not even Mr. 
O’Brien or Mr. Harrington has surpassed the rudeness of this 
extraordinary performance of one of our hereditary legislators, 
while the old Duchess of Richmond may fairly be regarded as 
a prototype of such past masters in the art of abuse as Mr. 
Chaplin or Mr. James Lowther. Clearly the fault is a taint 
in blue blood. Our patricians are so satisfied of the wicked- 
ness of any interfence with their prerogatives that the men 
who dare to question them must prepare themselves for a 
kind of social martyrdom, and, if it be practicable, of political 
ostracism as well. 

Canning, Peel, Gladstone, they form an illustrious succes- 
sion, and they have all had to meet this kind of treatment in 
their turn. Lord John Russell himself belonged to the order, 
and had an hereditary tendency to evil, as evil is understood 
in these circles, and he excited less bitterness, though it is 
curious to find how seldom his name occurs in the private 
memoirs of the times without some disparaging epithet or 
ungenerous essociation. The others were born outside the 
charmed circle, and yet received so much notice and favour 
from its members that independence on their part was a sin 
not to be forgiven. Canning was simply worried to death. 
What Gladstone has had to endure, has to endure daily, we 
can but dimly conjecture. Intrigues and rumours of intrigues, 
of which our children will know more than we do, are round 
him on every side. The novel feature in his case is that so 
feeble is the sense of patriotism in his opponents that they 
- are not ashamed to suggest that a great English minister 
ought to be sacrificed, because he is a persona ingrata to 
Prince Bismarck. Peel suffered much, and yet, perhaps, less 
than either of the others, principally, as it appears to us, 
because he was under the protection of the Duke of Wellington. 
Even the Great Duke himself did not always escape seathless, 
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He had, as these volumes show, a bitter enemy in the Duke 
of Cumberland, who did his utmost to’ create a misunder- 
standing between the King and his Prime Minister, and so 
to defeat the Catholic Emancipation Bill— 


The Duke of Cumberland and the Duke of Wellington (writes Croker 
to Lord Hertford) are irreconcileable—the former talks violently of the 
latter, who, though he does not talk, is not in his debt, I fancy, as to what 
he thinks of H.R.H. Something more than mere politics seems to have 
supervened. 


The editor adds— 


The king’s shifty course in reference to the Emancipation Bill, 
which upon one occasion (8rd March) led the heads of the Ministry to 
resign, was mainly instigated by the Duke of Cumberland. The duke 
renewed his efforts to wreck the Wellington Ministry, when the Bill was 
sent to the Lords, but without much success.* 


This is enough to prove that even the Duke of Wellington, 
with his world-wide fame, his high position, the commanding 
influence which led the Duke of Cumberland to insist on 
calling him ‘ King Arthur,’ and his known fidelity to what are 
known as ‘Constitutional principles,’ did not secure the 
success of a policy to which the nation was indebted for ita 
escape from revolution without, harg pattle; iu whick: he had. 
to suffer not a little. Peel may kave suffered less, sheeause of, 
his association with so illustrious and so loyal a chief, but he 
was credited with being the moving mind, and, therefore, 
became the object of an intense animosity, which began at the 
time of his first ‘ apostasy,’ as his enemies would describe it, 
and never abated until his lamented death. 

Mr. Canning, however, was the first of three great ministers 
who, having been trained in the traditions of Toryism, struck 
out an independent path and incurred the wrath of the aris- 
tocracy by their endeavours to serve the people. It is not easy 
to understand Mr. Croker’s relations to him. If we are to 
trust his own account, Warwick was not greater as a king- 
maker than was Croker as a maker of administrations. It 
is true that his plans did not often succeed, and that after he 
had arranged every office to the satisfaction of everybody and 
the advantage of the party (of the nation we hear nothing), some 
hitch was sure to occur and the whole edifice to collapse. Still 
at every resignation or rumour of resignation he is one of the 
first to appear on the stage. He gives his advice to €very- 
body, to the King, to the Prime Minister actual or expectant, 
to the candidates for the different offices. Never was such 
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a busy little man, and, we fear we must add, never did such 
fussy activity produce less result. But even with this under- 
standing of his character, we are astonished to find him 
posing as the intimate of Canning, betwecn whom and Peel 
there was an unconcealed antagonism. Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, the most candid and judicial of political writers, tells 
us, ‘The personal relations of Mr. Peel with Mr. Canning 
were more friendly’ [that is more friendly than with the Duke 
of Wellington], ‘but the inconsistency of their positions as 
leaders of the pro-Catholic and anti-Catholic parties in the 
House of Commons, respectively, produced an active feeling 
of political rivalry and jealousy between them.’* The curious 
phenomenon is that Mr. Croker aspired to be the friend and 
confidential adviser of both. It is true that they were both 
of the Tory party, but until 1829 ‘ Mr Peel’s political connec- 
tions were with the extreme section of the party, he was a 
follower of Percival rather than of Pitt,’ whereas Canning was 
the representative of the opposing tendency, and was continu- 
ally moving in a Liberal direction. It may be regarded as a 
sign of Croker’s imperfect appreciation of the situation that 
‘he. could. believe it possible.that these two men, personal rivals 
and political upponents, could be united in defence of the old 
Toryism.. Bus for, ourselves:-we doubt the sincerity of the 
professed attachiaent to Cauning. Here is the way in which 
he writes to Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald about the statesman to 
whom he is paying such assiduous court— 


Canning has been shuffling about India—yes, no; no, yes.... Iam 
sorry to be obliged to confess that all Canning’s conduct gives a handle to 
this sort of imputation. His genius is a bright flame, but it is 


* Brillant comme le feu que les villageois font 
Pendant l’obscure nuit sur le sommet d’un mont.’ 


It is liable to every gust of wind and every change of weather; it flares 
and it flickers and it blazes, now climbing the heavens, now stifled in its 
own smoke, and of no use but to raise the wonder of distant spectators, 
and to warm the very narrow circle that immediately surrounds it. If 
he does not take care the Canning bonfire will soon burn itself out.+} 


This was written more than six years before the time when 
Croker professed to have done all in his power to secure the 
post of First Minister for the man whose genius he then dis- 
parages. But there had been no change either in Canning or 
in the relations of the two men to each other during the 
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interval. If this was the spirit of Canning’s friend, what 
had -he to expect from his enemies ? How Croker could be a 
friend is simply unintelligible, for he certainly carried his 
political feelings into his private intercourse, and Canning was 
the first to assail the system of which he was a devoted ad- 
herent, and to challenge the supremacy of the party of which 
he was the servile henchman. Canning was very far from 
approaching any modern type of Liberalism, but he was more 
Liberal even than the Whigs of his day; and his foreign policy, 
as wise as it was magnanimous, and as liberal as it was 
just, was the first blow aimed at the aristocratic and reac- 
tionary system with which Great Britain had been identified— 
the system which made her the ally of despotism. Even Sir 
George Lewis describes it as an ‘ armed conspiracy of despots 
against the liberty of Hurope’—and England was a party to 
that conspiracy until Canning severed the bond. No wonder 
that the Duke of Wellington hated him, that the aristocracy 
looked down with mingled aversion and contempt upon this 
adventurer who had defied them and shaken their power to 
its centre, that after the resignation of Lord Liverpool an 
unprecedented step was taken by the interposition of the 
great nobles to prevent his elevation. ‘As a proof of the 
resistance which Mr. Canning experienced from the Tory 
party,’ says Sir G. C. Lewis, ‘we may mention that a paper 
signed by eight Dukes was presented to the King by the Duke 
of Rutland, remonstrating against Mr. Canning’s appoint- 
ment as Prime Minister, and notifying their organized oppo- 
sition to any government of which he should be the head.’ 
There needs no other evidence as to the spirit and aim of 
Canning’s administration. These peers were right in- that 
instinctive feeling that he was the enemy of the injustice of 
their order, and that his action was inserting the wedge into 
the fabric of their usurped power. His was in their eyes a 
grievous fault, and grievously he answered it. 

We do not think we are wrong in attributing to Croker’s 


- intrigues the wretched complications and misunderstandings 


which followed the retirement of Lord Liverpool, and which 
left a smirch upon the reputation both of the Duke and Peel. 
The close of Canning’s life is one of the saddest episodes in 
the political biography of the period. Sir Robert Peel keenly 
resented Mr. Disraeli’s reference to it during the Corn Law 
debates, and though the attack was unjust the reminiscences 
it awakened must have been very painful. ‘It was,’ says Miss 
Martineau, ‘a season of turbulence and rancour, which it is 
painful and humiliating to look back upon.’ When Sir Robert 
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was worried and baited himself, as his greater successor has 
been since, it may be that his mind turned sadly back to the 
time when he and the Duke separated themselves without 
any sufficient reason from their illustrious colleague, and even 
joined in the rancorous opposition which hounded him to 
death. The part which Croker played in the obscure trans- 
action which led to this miserable display of faction is veiled 
here. It would have been satisfactory if Mr. Jennings could 
have dealt with the version given by Mr. Disraeli, which has 
at least an air of probability, and which is consistent with the 
temporary alienation from Peel which resulted from it. The 
ambition of the Duke seems to have been played upon so far 
as to produce the breach, and then, when it became apparent 
that, despite the opposition of the great borough-monger, 
Canning must be Prime Minister, Croker hailed his success 
and was desirous to be known as his trusty counsellor. Be this 
as it may, the illustrious statesmen was the victim, not the 
least illustrious of those who have fallen under the cruel 
shafts of aristocratic insolence. 

On the characters both of Wellington and Peel these 
volumes throw considerable light. For years Croker was the 
friend of both, and in frequent correspondence with them. 
With the Duke this friendship continued until his death, but 
with Sir Robert Peel it ceased at the time when he gave up 
the cause of Protection. Of the Duke’s spirit and policy, 
indeed, we have little new to learn. He is in letters or con- 
versation the same simple-hearted, loyal, honourable gentle- 
man we find him everywhere, free alike from vulgar osten- 
tation and vulgar ambition, a representative of the best 
quality of that aristocracy into which he had not only won his 
way, but had attained its highest place by eminent merit and 
unparalleled service to his country. He talked in the freest 
manner with Croker about his campaigns, and, did our space 
permit, or did it fall within the special lines of this article, we 

‘might easily select pages of novel and interesting information. 
' But it is with him as a politician that we are concerned, and . 
we hesitate not to say that the country owed as much to him. 
in this capacity as in that of the soldier. It may sound some- 
what of a paradox to add that had he been more of a poli- 
tician he would not have been able to accomplish so much. 
His statesmanship had been learned in the camp, and his ideas 
as to the management of an army were brought to the conduct 
of public affairs. As in the one case the first condition was 
that the safety of the army should be assured, so in the 
other the essential point was, the Government should go on. 
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Hence nothing could induce him to listen to the counsels of 
Irreconcilables, or plunge his party into an impasse. With 
stronger political convictions it would have been impossible 
for him to pursue such a course. His feelings would have 
prevented him from regarding the situation with that judicial 
spirit which was necessary in order to a wise decision. At 
every great crisis, as is well known, the moderation of the Duke 
was conspicuous. It is probable that at heart he regarded 
Catholic Emancipation with as much distrust as Lord Eldon or 
Lord Winchelsea, that he was as much opposed to the Reform 
Bill as Lord Lyndhurst, or any of the peers who fought out 
the fight to its bitter end, that he liked the repeal of the 
Corn Laws as little as the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord George 
Bentinck, or any of the ‘true blues’ of the party. Yet in the 
passing of the first and last of these great measures he took 
an active part, and the second could hardly have passed 
without a revolution but for his acquiescence. 

It may be doubted whether the service the Duke ren- 
dered his country in these emergencies has been accurately 
appreciated. He was not, in any sense, a great statesman, 
and he certainly mistook his own true position when he 
became Prime Minister. He was too thoroughly saturated 
with military ideas to understand the real principles of a 
popular constitution, or indeed to believe that the consti- 
tution under which he had to act was in any true sense 
popular at all. He did not know the mind of the people, and 
did not care to know it. But he did know—and the know- 
ledge was extremely valuable to the English people—when 
to yield. He had fallen on a period of political transition, 
succeeding to a prolonged season of stagnation, and the new 
spirit which confronted him everywhere was so portentous 
and alarming that it might well have roused a man of im- 
perious temper, which had been strengthened by a long life in 
the camp, and by a career of unbroken success, to obstinate 
resistance. That the Duke saw the better way, and had reso- 
lution and strength to pursue it, was an incalculable blessing 
to his country. 

Just before the opening of the late autumn session we 
happened to be with two Tory gentlemen who were discussing 
the probable action of Lord Salisbury, and who, with that 
temper which is characteristic of Tories who have no respon- 
sibility, were agreed that if the House of Lords did not throw 
out the Franchise Bill the House was not worth preserving. 
We mildly observed that in that case they must consider that 
Lord Salisbury was a greater statesman than the Duke of 
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Wellington. ‘The Duke of Wellington!’ one answered with 
a sneer, which simply indicated ignorance of the position 
which the Duke once held in the eyes of all good Tories, ‘ your 
Gladstone said he never did anything great after he was 
sixty.’ It was idle, of course, to argue, or to ask for Mr. 
Gladstone’s exact words, or as to the circumstances under 
which they were spoken. Toryism does not reason, it simply 
asserts. In a sense the statement is true enough. The Duke 
initiated no original policy, nor did he associate his name 
with any great measure, but his influence availed to preserve 
the State from the perils to which it was exposed in the 
passage from the old order to the new. We have felt the 
benefit of it even in our recent controversies. The Wellington 
tradition unquestionably contributed not a little to the peace- 
ful settlement of a quarrel which at one time wore a very 
menacing aspect. The moderating force at the moment was 
that of the great Liberal léader, who in time to come will be 
seen to have rendered a service in 1884 very much like that 
done by the Duke in 1829, and still more in 1882. The 
respective positions of the Tory Duke and the great Liberal 
commoner were very different, but their influence was precisely 
the same in character—an influence making for moderation 
and peace. Mr. Gladstone might easily have stimulated a 
spirit which would not have been satisfied without a desperate 
fight and a humiliating surrender on the part of the Peers, 
just as, at the earlier date, the Duke might have roused their 
Lordships to a resistance which would have passed into civil 
war. Happy is the nation which, under such circumstances, 
finds statesmen who are able to exercise such salutary self- 
restraint. 

The relations of Wellington and Peel to each other, and of 
both to the Tory party, are abundantly illustrated.in these 
volumes, which will, in some important points, modify the 
view which has been current in relation to them.’ In reading 
Mr. Croker’s account we need to be continually on the watch, 
for his views of Peel are strongly biassed by the feelings 
generated by the rupture of their friendship consequent on the 
greatest act of the great minister’s life—his repeal of the 
Corn Laws. We may take credit at least for this degree of 
impartiality in our judgment between them, that while we 
recognize the immense benefit which was conferred on the 
country by the repeal of the Corn Laws, we have always 
regretted that Sir Robert Peel was the author of the measure, 
and have never been able to accept that lofty estimate of his 
character and statesmanship which led Cobden to indite the 
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remarkable letter in which he called upon him to undertake - 
the lead of an independent party, and which has obtained 
generally in the Manchester school. It was with this adverse 
prepossession that we read Mr. Croker’s narrative, but its 
effect on us has been to enhance rather than lower our ap- 
preciation of a statesman whose reputation has suffered from 
the equivocal position he had to accept. It enables us better 
to understand the adverse influences under which he was 
trained, and against which he had to contend all his life 
through. It shows how early he became out of harmony with 
the men of his own party and generation ; and how, in truth, ~ 
he met with little or no sympathy among his political col- 
leagues, until he had gathered round him a number of brilliant 
young men who had been trained under his influence, and 
have since played so important a part in the politics of the 
period. In reference to what was regarded by Tories as his 
crowning apostasy, in the abandonment of Protection, it proves 
how free he was from personal ambition in the matter, and 
how thoroughly patriotic was the spirit in which, in obedience 
to a sense of duty, he sacrificed his reputation with his own 
friends for the triumph of a policy which he saw to be essen- 
tial to the well-being of the nation. That a friend of Perceval 
should be the author of Catholic Emancipation; that the 
leader of the bucolic party should sweep away Protection, are 
no doubt startling phenomena. The only question is as to 
the motive in each case; and in this point Peel’s character 
stands out the brighter for the revelations of these volumes. 

- Perhaps the most striking revelation of the whole is the want 
of perfect accord between him and the Duke of Wellington, 
generally supposed to be his jfidus Achates, developing into 
something very near alienation after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, to which the Duke was never thoroughly reconciled. 
The difference appears in the three great measures with which 
the names of the two men are connected. In the Catholic 
Emancipation the Duke was more ready to yield than his col- 
league. In 1825, when he was a member of the Liverpool 
Cabinet, he had evidently come to see that a change was 
inevitable. Speaking to Croker of the Duke of York’s sug- 
gestion, that a purely Protestant Government should be 
formed, instead of the mixed one at that time in power, he 
said, ‘those who know the case are well aware that a Pro- 
testant Government could not be formed, nor could a Catholic 
one. In short, all that cam be done is to get over this crisis, 
and by and by look at the question at large, and with great 
deliberation.’ This was the Duke’s favourite notion, which 
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found expression again in his celebrated letter to Bishop 
Curtis, which did so much to hasten the settlement. ‘If we 
could bury it in oblivion for a short time, and employ that 
time diligently in the consideration of the difficulties on all 
sides (for they are great), I should not despair of seeing a 
satisfactory remedy.’ The statesman who writes a letter like 
this in the face of an agitation powerful and flushed with 
success is lost. The Duke did not mean surrender, but there 
Was surrender in it. In this case, at all events, he had not 
been faithful to his favourite idea of finding out what was on 
* *the other side of the hill.’ Peel went with him cordially, 
but he was hardly the prime mover. 

As to the Reform Bill, the full narrative which is given 
here of the negotiations which followed Lord Grey’s resigna- 
tion, consequent on the hostile action of the House of Lords, 
shows that it was Peel’s resolute determination to take no 

art in the passing a Reform Bill on the lines drawn by the 
Whig Ministers, which prevented the formation of a Tory 
Government. Not only did the Duke make the attempt, but 
his abiding conviction, that the failure of the Tories had been 
disastrous in its results, was one great cause of his consent to 
co-operate in the repeal of the Corn Law. 


I have (he writes to Croker) a good deal of experience of the evil which 
can be done by a Minister of whom it is thought that it would be prefer- 
able that he should be the person to carry a bad measure. I recollect 
that in 1832 it was thought that a Government might be formed which, 
in completing the Reform Bill, might prevent some of its mischiefs! 
Some thought, let the Whigs and Radicals who proposed the measure 
complete it. They were successful; the formation of the new adminis- 
tration failed, and the Reform Bill was carried. All the improvements 
intended were rejected, and some of the very worst parts of the Bill—the 
Metropolitan Borough and the Scotch and the Irish Reforms—were car- 
ried after this failure. _I answer, therefore, that, happen what may about 
the Corn Laws, I will not take a course which wee 4 have a tendency to 
reduce the Sovereign to a necessity of requiring such men as Mr. Cobden 
to be her Ministers.* 


There spoke out the true autocrat. He could tolerate Free 
Trade, but not a bourgeois Minister. It was his unhappy fate to 
contribute to the triumph of the one, and effectually prepare 
the way for the other. But a few years after Cobden himself 
had the opportunity of refusing a seat in the Cabinet, and in our 
time commercial men sit in the Council chamber by the side of 
great dukes. It may suit Lord Randolph Churchill to describe 
the representatives of the class who have found their way 
even into a Tory Ministry as ‘ Marshall and Snelgrove,’ but he 
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cannot keep out these intruders into what were once aristo- 
cratic preserves. The Protectionists may, therefore, fail to 
see the great advantage which resulted from the fact the Free 
Trade measure was shaped by Tory hands. The Duke, how- 
ever, was smarting under the experiences of 1832, and as we 
read the story, detailed with minuteness, we cannot be sur- 
prised. He kissed hands as Prime Minister, and spared no. 
effort to construct an administration ; and there can be no 
doubt that if Peel would have joined him others would have 
followed his example. The Speaker, indeed, was perfectly 
willing to have placed himself in the breach, on condition that 
he should have been Prime Minister, arguing that as he had 
necessarily been neutral hitherto, a media via might better 
be found by him than by any one else uncommitted as a 
partizan. ‘There was great hope in the party—much more 
than was justified by the state of public opinion—but it was 
essential that Peel should co-operate, and he would listen to 
no overtures. Croker was very busy trying to influence every- 
body, and especially Sir Robert himself, though declining to 
take any part in the combination. This seems strangely in- 
consistent, but there is an air of disinterestedness about it 
until we find that one of his reasons was 


That it would be impossible for me, even if I wished for office ever so 
much (the contrary being the fact), to take such a step without the con- 
currence of those political friends (Lord Hertford in particular) with whom 
I had hitherto acted. What might not Lord Hertford say if, on his 
return to England, he found the member for Aldborough advocating 
Schedule A.” 


It would be interesting to ascertain for how much of Mr. 
Croker’s action on other points the same influence was re- 
sponsible. No other reason was needed. Mr. Croker clearly 
understood that ‘a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush.’ We do not blame him; but it was at least curious 
that one who was in such a position should be so busy in 
trying to induce others to accept responsibility which he 
could not, or would not, share. Peel’s answer to his soli- 
citations is fine, brings out the true spirit of the man, and is 
in marked contrast to the intriguing in the midst of which he 
was living. 


If I could be a waverer as to the course which I should pursue in such 
a crisis as the present, I should by the very act of wavering prove that I 
was unfit for the crisis. I foresee that a Bill of Reform, including every- 
thing that is really important and really dangerous in the present Bill, 
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must pass. For me individually to take the conduct of such a Bill—to 
assume the responsibility of the consequences which I have predicted as 
the inevitable result of such a Bill—would be, in my opinion, a personal 
degradation to myself.* 


Perhaps some one on reading this may say, this is precisely 
what he did in the repeal of the Corn Law. Of course, all 
strong Protectionists would take this view, but we venture to 
think that they are utterly wrong. In the case of the Reform 
Bill, Peel was not convinced of the soundness of its principles, 
and he was asked to help in carrying a modified form of a 
measure which he believed to be wrong because revolutionary 
in its spirit and tendencies. 


It is not (he says) a repetition of the Catholic question. I was then in 
office. I had advised the concession as a Minister. I should now assume 
office for the purpose of carrying the measure to which, up to the last 
moment, I have been inveterately opposed as a revolutionary measure. 
. . . It is a concession against my conviction to a popular demand. 


As little was it an anticipation of the Free Trade action. 
That was based upon a distinct and avowed change of opinion 
which had not been arrived at suddenly, but to which there 
had been a gradual movement for years, and which certainly 
had no selfish considerations to recommend it. That a Min- 
ister chosen for the express purpose of maintaining the system 
of Protection should be the instrument of its destruction was 
undoubtedly a very serious blow to the whole system of party 
Government. But Peel was, at all events, free from the 
imputation of self-seeking in a change from which he had 
nothing to hope, and, as it turned out, everything to lose. 
There was nothing in it parallel to the transformation of Mr. 
Disraeli, when, after the education of his party was complete, 
he who had won the support of Mr. Lowe and his fellow- 
conspirators by his opposition to the slightest degradation of 
the franchise, ventured to come out as the advocate of House- 
hold Suffrage. No one who watched the working of Peel’s 
mind, as indicated in his financial policy from the beginning 
of his great administration, could doubt that he was steadily 
advancing towards Free Trade. Circumstances accelerated 
the conversion, and the conversion cost him his great po- 
litical position. He passed the Free Trade measure, but in 
passing it he scattered the most powerful confederacy which 
has been organized in opposition to the popular cause during 
the half century, and assured his own exile from power. 


All this has to be taken into account when judging Sir . 


Robert Peel. It pleased Croker to withdraw his confidence 
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from his former chief and to assail him in one of those cha- 
racteristic articles in the ‘ Quarterly,’ which were more remark- 
able for the malignity of their spirit than for the force of their 
reasoning. But the reviewer was simply incapable of com- 
prehending the man whom he set himself to criticize. Peel’s 
one motive was love of his country, but with Croker patriotism 
was devotion to the party, by which the country had been 
overridden too long, and he judged the statesman by the effect 
his measures were likely to have upon its selfish interests. 
The apostasy of Peel from the good old faith that the country 
and people were made for the nobles, not the nobles for them, 
was a shattering of the hopes and toils of a lifetime, and he 
was very angry—so angry that it was impossible for him to 
be just, if, indeed, a desire to do justly had ever been one of 
his weaknesses. Peel, despite his extreme sensitiveness, would 
hardly feel more than a passing annoyance about the miser- 
able criticisms of so small a man; but it was very different 
when he found himself forsaken by the proud nobles, who 
once had looked up to him as their chief. The scene, which 
Mr. Disraeli depicts with such graphic power in the Life of 
Lord George Bentinck, when his old followers trooped past 
him into the opposite lobby, could not fail to move his soul 
to its very depths. Jt supplied a measure of what he had 
sacrificed for the good of the country. Too well he knew that 
he had sinned beyond possibility of forgiveness, but he ac- 
cepted the position in order that he might inaugurate a policy 
imperatively demanded in the interests of the nation. The 
evidence of what the sacrifice meant is scattered over the 
closing volume of these letters, but there is no part in it which 
is more touching than that breach between him and the Duke, 
with whom he had been so long in friendly association. Per- 
haps their relations were never so intimate as was generally 
believed. The following letter throws a new light upon them— 


Having (the Duke says in a letter to Croker) in 1839 (this should be 
1835) brought Sir Robert Peel from Rome and handed over to him the 
government of the country, and having once found that he possessed the 
confidence of the sovereign, of Parliament, and of the country, and thinking 
that a government is of more importance than any measure or particular 
law, since the passing of the Reform Act, I have been most anxious that 
Sir Robert Peel shall retain power in his hands, and I did everything in 
my power on the one hand to induce him to modify his proposed measures, 
and to take time for carrying them into execution in order that they 
might satisfy those that supported his Government, and, on the other 
hand, to persuade his colleagues in office to go on. I failed in attaining 


either object.* 
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Peel certainly owed less to the Duke than the latter sup- 
posed. It is literally true that he held office until Peel’s 
return from Italy, and then handed it over to him, but he 
could not have held it a week but for the expectation of Peel’s 
arrival. The commoner, not the peer, was the leading partner 
after the passing of the Reform Bill. The Duke would seem, 
however, not to have had any cordial sympathy with his Free 
Trade policy, and to have accepted it only because anything 
was better than no Government. It would be well for the 
country just now if the successors of the Duke had a little 
of his spirit. Lord Salisbury seems, on the contrary, to have 
exactly reversed his maxim, and, in common with Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, Mr. Lowther, and others of his lieutenants, to 
act on the principle that it matters little what becomes of the 
country provided the Government be discredited. The Duke 
of Wellington’s own letter strips him of any credit which may 
hitherto have been given to him for his share in the repeal of 
the Corn Law, beyond that which he may fairly claim for 
saving the country from a struggle which in all probability 
would have had very grave consequences. He does not seem 
ever to have been convinced that the change was right, but 
simply that it was inevitable. That doubtless gave him more 
power to persuade the irritated and dissentient nobles with 
whom he had to deal, since it enabled him to meet them 
on common ground; but it also made his own task more 
difficult, since he had to yield that which he desired to retain, 
and which he believed it was the interest of the country to 
retain. He was not a statesman, nor was he a great par- 
liamentary strategist, but he was a patriot, whose military 
experience had taught him when it was expedient to sacrifice 
the inferior claims of his party, or even his order, for the good 
of the nation at large. 

Sir Robert Peel, on the other hand, was the governing mind 
in a great crisis of the national history. It is doubtless easy 
to detect errors in his policy, not to say flaws in his character, 
and to such as there are to be discovered Mr. Croker does not 
fail to give prominence. We are invited to regard the rela- 
tions between the two men as evidences of the character and 
ability of Mr. Croker. The reasoning does not entirely com- 
mend itself to our judgment. The correspondence has rather 
excited our surprise at the facility with which men who are 
regarded as the leaders of the nation allow themselves to be 
influenced by politicians of so inferior a type. More than 
once have we paused to ask ourselves how it came to pass 
that the political busybody, who had really no political in- 
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sight, and whose chief talent seems to have been a certain 
capacity for dexterous management, was able to play so 
conspicuous a part. He may have had all the domestic 
virtues and the best social qualities. He had considerable 
literary skill and adroitness in political fencing; he was a 
hard hitter in speech and article because he was so utterly 
unscrupulous. He seems to be entitled to the credit of being 


~ an honest administrator. But this is the utmost that can be 


said of him. He did not understand the country or the times. 
He was, in truth, nothing more than a skilled retainer of the 
oligarchy, whose battle he was prepared to fight to the bitter 
end. There is something ludicrous in the spectacle of this 
man who had sat in Parliament for years as the representa- 
tive of the most disreputable nobleman in the land, posing as 
a martyr to principle and refusing to enter a House in which 
the people of England were at last able to make their influence 
felt. That such a man should have undertaken to become the 
Mentor of Sir Robert Peel, and that Peel should have listened 
to his counsel, is to us simply amazing. The penalty has 
come upon the great statesman in the representation given of 
him in these volumes. 

It may be doubted whether Peel ever fully trusted his 
intriguing correspondent. There was a serious breach be- 
tween them so early as 1827, and though it was healed over, 
it is clear to us that perfect confidence was never restored. 
For a short time they were in close alliance, as Croker was 
always in favour of Catholic Emancipation, as necessary for 
the security of the Irish Establishment. But their paths 
soon began once more to diverge. As we have seen, Croker 
would have persuaded Peel to take office in 1832, and was 
displeased because he did not. When the repeal of the Corn 
Laws was proposed, the rupture was complete and irrepara- 
ble. There is no need for any explanation of a schism so 
natural. When Peel made up his mind to care first for the 
nation, he parted company with men like Croker, who looked 
upon the people as the natural servants of the aristocracy. 

The reputation of Peel is dear to all true friends of English 
progress, and it is the more necessary to guard it against un- 
fair disparagement, because the circumstances under which he 
did this great work were such as to lay him open to grave 
suspicion. That suspicion, however, melts away under the 
sunshine of fact. If anything were wanted to prove that 
Peel had everything to lose and nothing to gain by his change 
of attitude towards Free Trade, this correspondence more 
than supplies it. For him the change was all the more 
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difficult and all the more humiliating, because it was the. 
second time in which he had publicly to own that he had 
been mistaken, and to evacuate a position for the defence of 
which he had rallied the strength and chivalry of a great 
party. He had already had experience of the resentment of 
those whose most cherished hopes he had baffled. ‘Every 
one seems to mistrust him—I do not,’ says Croker in 1831; 
while in a letter of the same period Lord Hertford says, ‘I 
think the worst Tory government possible is one under Sir 
Robert Peel,’ and was disposed even to trust Lord Grey in 
preference to his old chief. Again the instincts of these Tories 
were right, as they had been in the case of Canning. Peel 
was not the minister for them, and they knew him long before 
he understood himself. But he knew them, and with a full 
knowledge of the intensity of the hatred he had awakened by 
his previous action, he nerved himself to sacrifice the proud 
position which he held as the leader of the English aristo- 
cracy, in order that he might prove himself the friend of the 
English people. 

We close these volumes and part company with Mr. Croker 
without regret. He has been an entertaining and in one 
sense an instructive companion, but he has certainly not 
been elevating or inspiring. The best side of him is put 
before us here. A more impartial biographer would have 
introduced passages from Mr. Croker’s own articles, or illus- 
trative and corrective statements from other writers, which 
would have elucidated points that are left in obscurity, and 
given us the other side of transactions which are here pre- 
sented in ex parte statements. These journals and letters, 
edited by one who was familiar with all the facts, would be 
an excellent ground-work for the history of the period. But 
Mr. Jennings is not such an editor. His one object is to 
glorify his hero, and yet the book written with this bias does not 
awaken our admiration for one whose chief distinction seems 
to be that he was an adept in political intrigue. He was 
certainly consistent in his Toryism, and persistent in the 
shrieks of horror and the pessimist prophecies of national ruin, 
of which he delivered himself on the occasion of each suc- 
cessive reform. If he had been right in his forecast we should 
long ere this have been without any element of national 
strength or greatness. Mr. Jennings tells us the end is not 
. yet, and bids us wait still. But if Mr. Croker had been a 
true seer the end would have been long ago. Writing of the 
Queen, when Princess Victoria, he says, ‘ She grows tall and 
is very good-looking, but not, I think, strong; yet she may 
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live to be plain Miss Guelph.’ She has lived to be the most 
honoured of sovereigns. ‘The throne was never stronger than 
it is to-day. From the hour of the reforms he deprecated, 
the nation has been advancing by leaps and strides, not in 
wealth and power only, but in all that constitutes true nobility. 
It is far from having attained perfection, but its people are 
freer, more contented, better educated, more loyal and patri- 
otic, while its international policy is inspired by a love of 
liberty and right which is in striking contrast with that of 


the earlier period. With such a past we can calmly anticipate 
the future. 


Art. VIII.—Political Review of the Quarter. 


Tue year opened with a political calm which was hardly dis- 
turbed by the occasional speeches of distinguished party 
leaders and the discussions they provoked. These served to 
remind the world that the old differences still survived, and 
that in due time they would lead to fresh conflicts. But for 
the time an anticyclone prevailed, and seemed likely to last 
until the new conditions of party warfare arising out of the 
two great measures of reform were better understood. During 
January Mr. Chamberlain was the centre of such discussion 
as interrupted the quietude which reigned, and in opposition 
to him Mr. Goschen, who seems desirous to be known as the 
prophet of the old Liberalism, in opposition to that of the 
more modern school with which the President of the Board 
of Trade is identified. The two men are strongly contrasted, 
and may be accepted as fitting representatives of their respec- 
tive systems. Behind Mr. Goschen are all the forces of re- 
action—the men who look wistfully back to the past, and, 
indignant at the concessions which have already been made 
to democracy, are desirous to interpose any check upon its 
advance which may still be available. Mr. Goschen is far 
too enlightened a man to share all the prejudices of the class 
which is disposed to look to him as its hope in the troublous 
times that are coming; but he does not attempt to conceal 
his aversion to the ideas which are rapidly acquiring supre- 
macy in the Liberal party. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other 
hand, is their convinced, eloquent, and courageous exponent, 
and behind him is that great democratic force which the late 
electoral reforms have done so much to develope. His aim 
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is to make England a more happy and comfortable home for 
its people, and to sweep away those remnants of the old 
feudalism which hinder this consummation. Amongst those 
who cheer him are some who would press his conclusions 
to extremes from which he himself would shrink, but if 
he is to be made responsible for the extravagances of such 
men Mr. Goschen must be held equally accountable for 
the rude violence of Mr. James Lowther, the unreasoning 
alarm of the panic-struck squires, or the intolerant bigotry 
of Lord Fitzhardiunge. Mr. Goschen would probably pro- 
test against being classed with the Lowthers and Chaplins; 
but he is doing their work, and, if he is to have a party 
at all, they must not only be in it, but must be among its 
most powerful supports. Events are rapidly hurrying us 
on to a sharper division between the democratic and anti- 
democratic parties. What names they may bear in the future, 
or what will be the first lines of cleavage, it is impossible to 
say. But nothing is more certain than the gradual fading 
away of those illusions by which some have practised upon 
themselves quite as much as upon other people, and in virtue 
of which they have passed as Liberals, although in truth 
there is hardly a popular spmpathy in their hearts or a really 
popular principle in their creeds. 

None of our politicians has more correctly measured the 
strength which the democracy will possess at the next general 
election than Mr. Chamberlain, and his speeches at Bir- 
mingham and Ipswich were adapted to a situation which he 
thoroughly understands. The outcry which they provoked 
was more amusing than surprising. We are not prepared to 
justify every expression Mr. Chamberlain used, or even to 
contend for the wisdom of every change he advocated, but the 
criticisms upon him have been as questionable in policy as 
they have often béen execrable in taste. Mr. Goschen, indeed, 
spoke as a fair and honourable opponent, but he is an excep- 
tion to the assailants of Mr. Chamberlain generally. The 
endeavour to represent proposals for a graduated income tax, 
for facilitating the creation of a peasant proprietary, for the 
restoration to the people of common land of which they have 
been plundered during the last fifty years, as revolutionary 
is simply ludicrous. These particular suggestions may be 
wise or foolish, but they do not involve any principle of con- 
fiscation, and they are quite within the region of practical 
politics. They are legitimate subjects of discussion, and those 
who meet such proposals with angry vituperation, often 
stooping to miserable personality, are not injuring Mr. 
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Chamberlain, but are seriously prejudicing the consideration 
of questions which ought to be approached in a calm and 
dispassionate spirit. 

For the time, however, Mr. Chamberlain and his supposed 
economic heresies and popular appeals have been thrown into 
the shade by the menacing aspect of our foreign relations. At 
the beginning of February it seemed as though we were 
approaching the end of our difficulties in the Soudan. Lord 
Wolseley’s campaign had been a brilliant success, despite 
hindrances arising out of an abnormal fall of the Nile which 
no sagacity could have foreseen. Suddenly, while the nation 
was eagerly but confidently awaiting the tidings that Gordon 
had greeted his deliverers in Khartoum, the news came 
that treachery had snatched from our gallant troops the 
prize for the sake of which they had braved so many perils 
and hardships. Immediately everything was forgotten in the 
sorrow and passion of an hour which saw a nation plunged 
from the elation of a success too confidently assumed to be 
certain into the despair caused by a failure as humiliating as 
it was disquieting. The feeling of London, as presented ir 
the newspapers of the time cannot be remembered with any~ 
feeling of satisfaction. There seemed for the moment a loss. 
of dignity, a loss of moral strength, a loss of that resolution 
and pluck which is a great secret of national power. It was 
not thus that Rome in the best days of the Republic received 
the tidings of a great public disaster. The excited, almost 
frenzied, language in which journals, from which a more 
sober estimate of the situation might have been anticipated, 
wrote of a calamity which, however distressing in itself, was 
not attended with any reverse to our arms or any weakening 
of our power, reads very strangely now that reason has 
resumed its sway. It seemed, indeed, as though each journa- 
list sought to surpass his brethren in the sombreness of his 
descriptions, or the frantic energy of his appeals to a people 
already too much disposed to take an exaggerated view. We 
were asked, in forgetfulness of the Indian Mutiny, of the 
terrible anxieties of weeks that followed the battles of Bala- 
klava and Inkerman, of the consternation caused by the suc- 
cessive massacres in Afghanistan, to believe that no such 
crisis had occurred in this generation. 

It is unnecessary to say that there were special reasons 
which explained this extraordinary outburst. Something 
was due to the sentiment which had gathered round General 
Gordon. The nation had recognized in him a true hero. 


He had taken hold of the popular imagination to an extent 
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and in a manner to which it would not be easy to find 
a parallel. That he should be massacred to grace a Mahdi’s 
triumph, and that the disaster should occur just when it ap- 
peared as though his danger was over, was a shock to the 
national pride, to the vague but widespread faith that he 
carried about him a charmed life, to the national heart which 
had come to regard him with such tenderness and admiration. 
This feeling, however, would have preserved a proper measure 
of self-respect had it not been associated with a stupid poli- 
tical prejudice, and been goaded to frenzy by the stimulants 
applied by journals who sought to make party capital out 
of a national trouble. ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ led the 
yelling company which day after day, and evening after 
evening, were filling the air with their hideous cries against 
the Government. ‘ Too late!’ shrieked the organ of Liberal 
Jingoism, and it was echoed by every paper which had a 
grudge against the Government, or which fancied that its 
popularity was dependent upon its pandering to the passion 
of the hour. A single thought for the real honour of the 
country might have restrained the expression of such feeling; 
but, for the time, the country was forgotten, and other and less 
noble thoughts than those of patriotism were in the ascendant. 

Looking back now, we may reasonably ask in what was 
the Government to blame? The cry of ‘Too late!’ is 
transparently ludicrous. It might serve the purpose of a 
political speech or article which has to produce a passing 
impression, but it will not bear the test of careful exami- 
nation. There is a certain dramatic effectiveness about it, 
and as a weapon of party attack it was well chosen; but 
that is the utmost that can be said for it. What it really 
amounts to (supposing the statement on which it is based 
to be true) is that if the expedition had started two days 
earlier, the Government would have been covered with 
honour, whereas now there is no opprobrium too severe to 
heap upon their names. Two days make all the difference 
between glory and infamy. Is it, then, to be supposed that 
the Government, even though enjoying the services of the 
ablest strategist the empire can boast, and one who has 
been specially remarkable for the accuracy of his forecasts 
of the time necessary for an expedition, could calculate the 
days required for such a march as that from Cairo to 
Khartoum as exactly as the editor of ‘The Pall Mall 
Gazette’ might measure the time necessary for one of those 
wondrous leaders, which are intended to settle the fate of 
ministries and parties? As a matter of fact, every calcula- 
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tion was thrown out by a fall of the Nile almost unexampled 
in rapidity and in depth. For ourselves, we hold this charge 
to be an unworthy attempt to fasten on the Government a 
responsibility for the exceptional conditions of a season 
which delayed the expedition far more than the fifty hours 
by which treachery outran and defeated all its hopes. Gordon 
fell by treachery, and though of course the earlier he could 
have been placed beyond the reach of the traitor’s crime the 
better, such an occurrence was one of those contingencies it 
was impossible to provide against. The evidence goes to prove 
that the traitor was prepared to strike whenever the approach 
of the British troops alarmed his base spirit. Under any cir- 
cumstances, it is not enough to say that the failure to deliver 
Gordon is a proof either of the incompetency of the Ministry 
or of its reluctance to stretch out a helping hand to the hero 
in the hour of his danger. It would still have to be proved 
that it ought to have accepted the task earlier, and prose- 
cuted it more vigorously. The story of the expedition is 
enough to shake the confidence with which the critics, whom 
we meet in every drawing-room or in every train or omnibus, 
pronounce that the Government was guilty of culpable delay. 
A common assertion was that the Suakim Berber route 
should have been chosen, and a railway constructed in order 
to facilitate the operations. Who will dare to say that now, 
or rather, who will venture to assert, that the delay was owing 
to the refusal of the Ministry to adopt a course persistently 
pressed upon them by one set of advisers? Has it not 
become tolerably clear that had their counsels been acted 
upon, the probability is that our troops would not have 
reached Berber yet? Still further is it evident that the 
suggestion of sending a couple of squadrons of cavalry to 
make a dash at Berber immediately after the successful 
battles fought by General Graham, would have ended in 
certain disaster—probably in the annihilation of the whole 
force. The difference between the Government and the tribe 
of officious gentlemen who first favoured it with their advice 
and have since insulted it with their criticism, is that it had 
a responsibility which did not attach to them, and therefore 
had to take all kinds of precaution before committing itself 
to any decided action. The accounts of the expedition, and 
the difficulties which have surrounded it at every stage of 
its progress, abundantly justify the extreme hesitation shown 
by the Ministry in undertaking an enterprize of ‘ unknown 
unconditioned possibilities’ of toil and danger. 

Apart from the rescue of Gordon an attempt to penetrate 
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into the wild regions of the Soudan would have been nothing 
short of madness, and this is a point which has to be borne 
in mind when forming any judgment upon the Ministerial 
policy. There has been a great deal of rodomontade about 
the violation of the principles laid down in the Midlothian 
speeches by a war for the subjugation of brave Arabs struggling 
for their freedom. Misrepresentation could hardly go beyond 
this. Gordon’s mission was one of peace, and Lord Wolseley’s 
expedition had no object but to rescue him. 

We have now Gordon’s own account of the understanding 
on which he first went to Khartoum. 


At noon he (Wolseley) came for me and took me to Ministerx He 
went in and talked to the Ministers, and came back and said, ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government want you to understand this—Government are 
determined to evacuate Soudan, for they will not guarantee future 
government. Will you go and doit?’ I said,‘ Yes.’ He said, ‘Go in.’ 
I went in and saw them. They said, ‘Did Wolseley tell you our orders ?? 
I said, ‘ Yes.’ I said, ‘ You will not guarantee further government of 
Soudan, and you wish me to go up to evacuate now.’ They said, ‘ Yes,’ 
and it was over, and I left at 8 p.m. for Calais. Very little passed be- 
tween us. The Duke and Wolseley came to see me off, so that it is over. 


There could not be a more complete exoneration of the 
Ministry from charges which come from opposite sides of the 
political compass—on the one hand from the extreme Peace 
party, that they were false to their own professions in at- 
tempting to bring the Soudanese into submission to an 
authority which they hated, on the other from the whole 
body of Jingoes, from Mr. Forster to Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, 
that they first accepted and profited by the services of their 
devoted agent and then left him to his fate. The mission 
of Gordon is open to criticism on other grounds, but his 
own letter is sufficient answer to both these allegations. 
‘Smashing the Mahdi’ was Gordon’s own idea, not only 
not sanctioned by the Government, but in direct opposi- 
tion to the policy which he went to carry out. His sublime 
heroism condones many a fault, and his tragic end silences 
criticism, but cannot induce us to acquiesce, even by silence, 
in the infamous attempt to fasten on the Ministry, and espe- 
cially on its chief, the responsibilities for all the calamities 
which have-grown out of Gordon’s determination to strike out 
a line of his own. Even as we write we are told by the news- 
papers of the day that the Tory member for West Gloucester- 
shire has won his seat by deliberately and persistently ac- 
cusing Mr. Gladstone of the death of Gordon. This seems 
to be a favourite Tory superstition in the West, traceable, 
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perhaps, to Sir Michael Hicks Beach, whose disgraceful en- 
deaveur to fix personal guilt upon the Premier was one of the 
most discreditable features in the discussion of one of the 
earlier motions for censure. Political savagery of this kind 
passes the bounds even of party warfare. English gentlemen 
who condescend to it show a lack of chivalry of which Bedouin 
Arabs would be ashamed. 

It is not necessary to ask for any special consideration for 
Mr. Gladstone. His years, his eminent services to the State, 
his unsurpassed, or rather, unapproached ability as a states- 
man, might indeed be expected to enforce some deference even 
from his foes. Had he been a young politician aspiring to the 
highest honour of the State, it would be easy to understand, 
however impossible to respect, the fierceness of political 
rivalry. But a statesman who has reached the summit of 
ambition, and approached an extreme term of active life, a 
senator of fifty years standing, a noble veteran who, though 
advanced half way through his eighth decade, astonishes the 
world by an eloquence and an energy which men of half his 
years might envy, should surely have outlived the rancour 
even of political jealousy. Yet he is assailed with a passion 
that appears indifferent to every consideration of justice as 
well as to every feeling of personal admiration. There are 
forms of opposition for which we are prepared. Mr. Warton can- 
not be expected to desist from his unseemly laughter, nor Mr. 
Ashmead Bartlett to abate that self-complacent impertinence 
by which he has made himself a certain position in the Tory 
party, nor Mr. Chaplin to cease from that arrogant rudeness 
which is supposed to be becoming in a Tory magistrate, nor 
Sir W. Barttelot to unlearn that stupid dogmatism, spiced with 
insolence, which is so eminently bucolic, and which we venture 
to think is yet destined to cost the squirearchy of England very 
dear, nor Mr’. Edward Clarke to rise above that pert flippancy 
which shows that he has not yet shaken off the evil traditions 
of some debating society which regarded him as a marvel. 
But men of character and standing who affect to be leaders, 
and who ought to have some sense of responsibility, should 
cultivate different manners themselves, and discourage dis- 
plays in others which are discreditable to our politics alto- 
gether. Sir Stafford Northcote does so, and is sneered at by 
his more fiery followers and their representatives in the press, 
who can plead the example of the Marquis of Salisbury and 
others of the leaders in their favour. It would appear as 
though there were Tories who regarded it as the highest 
achievement of Toryism to humiliate in the presence of the 
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world the noblest statesman of the generation—we might say 
the purest-minded statesman who ever guided the counsels of 
the nation. 

But the more fully the course of events in Egypt is under- 
stood, the more manifest does it become that the Ministry 
need no special indulgence extended to them. It is not in the 
power of mortal men to avoid mistakes. One of the greatest 
authorities on military affairs has said that he is the greatest 
general who makes the fewest mistakes, and the same law 
holds good perhaps to an even greater extent in the business 
of States. We except, of course, from such a law the omni- 
scient journalists who always know what ought to be done 
and when to do it, and who always excite in our mind the 
desire that we could be as certain of anything as they are of 
everything. As, however, the tangled complications of the 
Egyptian problem begin to be better understood, the able 
editors of ‘The Times’ and ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ may 
have a secret suspicion that even they might possibly have 
committed some blunders if the management of affairs had 
been in their hands. 

To us, at all events, the one point which has been made 
absolutely certain by the course of events is that, difficult as 
the situation is to-day, it would have been infinitely worse if 
the Ministry had followed the advice which from time to time 
has been so persistently urged upon them. The talk about 
the Soudan, including much that has been said even in 
Parliament, and some of it by men who ought to have 
authority, has been nothing but ‘irresponsible chatter,’ whose 
confident dogmatism has generally been in exact ratio to its 
_ ignorance. We have all sorts of speculations about the 
Mahdi and his influence, and ingenious writers have taxed 
their imaginations in order to picture the perils of this new 
development of militant Islam, but it is curious to note how 
very thin is the substratum of fact on which these forecasts 
rest. We do not assert that they will prove incorract, all we 
say is that as yet there are no facts which justify them. We 
are not asbamed to confess our ignorance, seeing that this 
ignorance appears to us very general. The obstinate resist- 
ance of the Arabs has, we fancy, come by surprise upon 
everybody except those clever people who are ready in all 
such emergencies with their cuckoo cry, ‘We always told you 
so.’ But in the view of the fiery partisans whose first idea in 
relation to every difficulty that arises is how to convert it 
into Tory capital, of the weak-kneed Liberals who still think 
of Palmerston as an ideal statesman, and of course are not 
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out of sympathy with the present tone of the party and of the 
bondholders, who know well that Mr. Gladstone can never be 
made their tool, the Ministry are to be condemned for not 
possessing a knowledge which was absolutely inaccessible. 
Gordon was supposed to know the Soudan better than any 
other Englishman, but he supposed that the presence of a 
few British soldiers in Khartoum would insure the collapse of 
the Mahdi’s power. 

On the whole the Ministry have done as well as any body 
of men could be expected to do under the very difficult 
condition of things in the Soudan. We do not believe that 
they ought ever to have accepted any responsibility for the 
garrisons or ever to have sent Gordon. But having yielded 
to a demand which practically was irresistible, their future 
steps have been taken with great judgment. That the country 
accepts this view is clear to us from the late division in 
the House of Commons. Considering the forces which were 
arrayed against them, the defeat of a vote of censure by 
a majority which may properly be put down at fifty-five (for 
it would be absurd to reckon the forty-one Irish Nationalists, 
who first voted that the Government were to be censured 
for not resolving to stay in the Soudan, and then that they 
were to be condemned for not immediately scuttling out 
of it) is surprising. It is true that their success had only 
been thwarted by events over which they could have no con- 
trol. But in such times men do not reason. They see a 
failure and they are sure to blame those who are at the helm. 
The Ministry too had to resist the attack not only of op- 
ponents but of ‘candid friends.’ For the conduct of Mr. 
Goschen and Mr. Forster we fail to see extenuation or excuse. 
There was no question of policy at issue between these gentle- 
men and the Ministry, for though they employed all their 
rhetorical art to dress up a case against their old friends and 
colleagues, they failed to establish a single point of their in- 
dictment. In truth, the utmost they could do was to direct a 
volley of questions which they knew perfectly well could not 
be answered by any Minister who desired the success of his 
policy, but which could not be left unanswered without a 
certain loss of strength. A more discreditable mode of pro- 
cedure we have seldom seen. Mr. Goschen’s speech was the 
most effective against the Government, but its effect lay in 
the taunts conveyed in questions which he had no right to 
ask, and which it would have been madness for the Ministry 
to answer. We can find but one explanation of the extra- 
ordinary action taken by these gentlemen. It is sprete 
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injuria forme. Strange to tell they continue to pose as 
Liberals. 

At present there are dark clouds covering the sky, and 
serious menaces of danger, which ought to exercise a sobering 
influence upon the most reckless of political Bobadils. The 
troubles in Europe are the back wash of the Egyptian wave, 
and the gravity of the present situation should suffice to 
correct the wild talk of those who have been crying out for 
the annexation of Egypt, and assuring us that all Kurope 
would welcome that high-handed policy. To those who looked 
below the surface the folly of this has been apparent from the 
first. It is now writ so clear and in characters so large that 
even a child can scarcely fail to understand them. Bismarck 
would have rejoiced to see us so completely alienated from 
France. Russia would have claimed compensation elsewhere, 
or else have sought it for herself on the borders of Afghanis- 
tan. We cannot be too thankful that we have had at the 
head of affairs a statesman proof against the temptation so 
skilfully presented to him. It is not uncharitable to say that 
had Lord Salisbury been in power, Egypt would have been 
annexed, and the annexation would have been the signal for 
lighting the fires of war all over Europe. As it is, Russia 
takes advantage of our preoccupation to advance her 
tortuous and treacherous policy in Central Asia. She 
will discover her mistake if she has presumed either on 
the indecision of our rulers or the insufficiency of our re- 
sources. We can hardly believe that acute foreign statesmen 
have made the mistake common to Tory partizans here, of 
supposing Mr. Gladstone to be weak and vacillating. But if 
they have so far closed their eyes to the evidence which has 
been before them in his dealings, they will be speedily un- 
deceived. The secret of the keen antagonism to him is his 
resolute adherence to what he believes to be right, and he will 
be just as firm in his resistance to aggression as he has been 
in his refusal to become the aggressor. We regret that round 
his declining years such trouble should gather, but we rejoice 
that at a crisis so grave the country has such a statesman at 
the helm. The infatuation of the extreme partizans of peace, 
who have done their utmost to weaken his hands, is simply 
unintelligible, for assuredly there is no pilot more averse to 
war or more anxious to pursue a policy by which it may be 
averted. At the same time, if war is inevitable, there is no 
one who will conduct it with a more distinct purpose or a 
more unbending resolution. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


History of Rome and the Roman People, from its Origin to 
the Establishment of the Christian Empire. By Victor 
Durvy, Member of the Institute, ex-Minister of Public 
Instruction, &e. Edited by the Rev. J. P. Manarry, 
Professor of Ancient History, Trinity College, Dublin; 
and Compiled and Arranged by Kelly and Co. Illus- 
trated with about 273 Wood Engravings, Five Maps, and 
Four Chromo-lithographs. Vol. III. In Two Parts 
(Ceesar—Octavius—to the Commencement of Augustus). 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The present volume of this sumptuous work deals with but a brief 
period of time, but a period which was pregnant with events whose effects 
were world-wide, and the canvas is filled with the portraits of men 
whose intellects and characters were unique in history. It is the story 
of only a few years—those which elapsed between the consulship of 
Cesar and the Battle of Actium; ‘but,’ as the Preface says, ‘in this 
short period the greatest revolution in history was accomplished—the 
fall of the Roman Republic and the establishment of the Empire.’ Once 
more Carlyle’s dictum is brought forcibly to our mind, that history is at 
bottom the biographies of great men. This volume is really a series of 
biographies, the subjects of which are exhibited in their effects upon each 
other. Julius Cesar, Cicero, Pompey, Brutus, Lepidus, andsoon. M. Duruy 
has shown very forcibly the contrasted characteristics of these men of 
genius. He is remarkably just in his judgments, aiming to show their 
motives, good as well’ as bad, and to trace the influences under which 
they became what they were. The social and political condition of Rome 
is the background, well relievéd by flitting glimpses of the peoples Rome 
had in subjection—Britons, Gauls, and the rest. Cesar, of course, is the 
central figure. On him M. Duruy has spent no end of thought and 
elaboration, so as to bring out his various faculty and endowment. It is 
very odd to find, too, that in essentials some of the very questions which 
now trouble our statesmen, troubled the Roman leaders in the days of 
the Republic. The soldiers did not so much seek to win new provinces 
for their country as to win gold for their leaders. Cesar saw how this 
had come to affect the various classes at home. He therefore sought to 
relieve the pressure on one class by what another intensely regarded as 
confiscation ; but though he won victories without pause, he was really 
defeated here. M. Duruy writes with definite purpose on this point: 
‘ The aim, therefore, of Rullus, or rather of Cesar, was patriotic. They 
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were desirous of reconciling the present and former landholders, and 
at the same time of abolishing the Proletariat, that festering sore of 
great cities and of wealthy communities, which we now try to heal by 
a more equitable distribution of the profits of industry, but which could 
then be cured only by grants of land. But the law would also have 
destroyed all the wealth of the aristocracy by obliging the nobles to 
refund the spoils of war, which were as much the property of the State as 
the lands which its arms had conquered, and of which Rullus proposed to 
dispose.’ The description of Druidical worship is excellent. The various 
illustrations have been executed with care, and do much to enhance the 
value of the work. The maps and plans in colour are of great value. 


Rome: its Princes, Priests, and People. Being a Transla- 
tion of Signor Davip Sinvaeni’s Work, ‘ La Corte e la 
Societa Romana nel XVIII. e XIX. Secoli.’ By Fanny 
McLaveuuin. Elliot Stock. 


The translation and publication of this work in English may well be 
welcomed for two reasons. The first is, that it gives a most accurate and 
vigorous view of Roman society during the past century; and the second 
is, that it may be cited as completely meeting the sentimental views of 
certain writers who regret the disappearance of the old papal régime, and 
are never tired of attacking the present rule; a tendency from which the 
learned and gifted Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, in his ‘Walks in Rome’ and 
elsewhere, is by no means free. Signor Silvagni may have his prejudices ; 


but he aims at being faithful, and certainly his pages give little colour to. 


the idea that the papal rule was so efficient and so pure and, in all cases, 
so in advance of ordinary civilization that the world need at this time of 
day regret its disappearance. Miss McLaughlin has done her work in 
a very careful and creditable way—exercising her judgment, omitting 
passages, and transposing chapters to right good purpose : adding valuable 
notes also, enabling the English reader as far as is possible by this kind of 
aid to follow the author with full understanding. The result is that the 
chronological method has been made as much of as possible in a case 
where narrative must be broken up by general disquisitions on manners 
and customs, and where it is sought to exhibit the principles and ten- 
dencies at work under the surface in the course of the description of out- 
ward scenes and events. Roman life for more than a century is here set 
before us with the utmost detail commensurate with popular treatment. 
No point of view likely to aid the general impression but has some space 
devoted to it, and the whole has the effect of a series of panoramic 
pictures which are described and explained by one who thoroughly 
understands that which they represent. The whole system of the Popedom 
is revealed here—the Conclave, the creation of Cardinals, the election of 
Popes, and all the secret machinery of that vast ecclesiastical system 
which so long dominated Europe. It would be at once unjust and un- 
philosophical to visit on the Popedom and its government all the evils 
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which were then rampant in Rome—the necessary outcome of the meet- 
ing of certain influences without with the temper and the impulses of the 
people within. But let any one read the chapter devoted to ‘Family Life 
in Rome a Hundred Years Ago,’ and then turn to the chapters on the 
‘Carnival, as it existed then, the circumstances of marriage (especially 
among the higher orders with the recognized cavaliéri serventi, &c.), 
and the kind of amusements and reading which alone were possible 
either to young or old, and it will be admitted that the Church, which 
had the power in certain directions, failed judiciously to use it either for 
social reformation or for giving practical effect to its own decrees. There 
is a certain law here proclaiming a penalty of death for kissing or em- 
bracing a virtuous woman, which indicates (more than aught else could 
do) that not virtue, but outward decency, in this respect was only pre- 
served by penalty. As for the Carnival, it was then associated with such 
scenes as the Church would fain have coped with, but could not, and had 
simply to ignore. ‘The two great passions,’ says our author, ‘ which 
agitated alike young men and old men, were illicit love and a fondness 
for games of chance; the one born of eternal idleness, the other of pro- 
hibition.’ The theatre was a pest-centre, viewed morally and socially ; 
and, as it was so, it became the appendage of every house of the noble 
or wealthy. The author endeavours to do justice to the Church, and 
acknowledges that some benefit was derived from the fact that the car- 
dinals, who came of noble families, carried into the ecclesiastical sphere 
the diplomatic faculty and power of intrigue, and that not a few of them 
were really concerned for moral purity and social order and elevation. 
But they found themselves handicapped by the past and by the traditions 
which it had created. And most dispassionate readers will agree with 
the author and find much force in the reasons he gives for the final con- 
clusion, that ‘The fact of the supreme civil authority being in priestly 
hands was another bad thing.’ Ata certain place in the book unexpected 
reasons will be found why it is, as has so often been wondered at, that 
the cardinals were greater sticklers for etiquette than the Pope. The 
chapters on ‘Roman Law and Justice, and on ‘The Papal Court,’ are 
especially good and readable. And we should not omit to refer to the 
chapters on ‘ Funeral Ceremonies’ and on ‘ Satires and Pasquinades’ as 
being right well worthy of perusal. Full attention has been given to the 
influence of the French occupations, which were not without some good 
effects, in letting in a ‘whiff of fresh air from the outer world on the 
fusty, musty procedure.’ On the whole the work may be pronounced a 
worthy addition to English literature. It embodies a vast amount of 
research and labour, and communicates results in the most attractive and 
picturesque way. Miss McLaughlin informs us that the author has a 
third volume in progress, and that if these two in their English dress 
meet with a good reception, she will proceed with a translation of this 
third one. We hope that she may receive such encouragement. And we 
do implore her, in that case, to compile a good and sufficient index for 
the whole. We have sadly missed such an addition in the perusal of 
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these two volumes, One or two small details we have further to complain 
of. One is, that in the preface we have a statement to the effect that a 
table of contents of the third and last volume of Signor Silvagni’s work 
is to be found in Appendix V., but we have searched for it in vain in 
Appendix V., which is entirely occupied with a useful and comprehensive 
list of ‘Italian words which have no precise equivalents in English,’ 
whereas this is said to be in Appendix VI., which does not appear at all. 
And surely Miss McLaughlin did not see a proof of her title-pages, in 
which there are some errors—her own name even is not correctly printed, 
if the signature to her preface is right, which we have presumed it to be. 
These are small matters; but it is possible that they may hereafter give 
studious readers a vast amount of trouble, and they should certainly be 
guarded against, especially in works that are historical and aim at taking 
a standard rank. 


History of the Pacific States of North America. By Herpert 
Howe Bancrorr. Vol. XXIII. The North-west. Coast, 
1800-1846. 

Vol. VII. History of Mexico, vol. iv.; 1804-1824. By 
Husert Howe Bancrorr. San Francisco: A. L. Ban- 
croft and Co. 


In the former of these volumes—the second dealing with the North-west 
Coast, Mr. Bancroft’s extensive and careful research, his gift of lucid ar- 
rangement, and his power of eloquent description and flowing narrative 
show to the best advantage. Here, too, he has in his favour the circum- 
stance that intelligent men throughout the world are still in some measure 
familiar with the main facts of which he has to treat. He has to record the 
founding of great companies, which followed on a series of the most adven- 
turous expeditions that were ever undertaken, and he does it with vigour 
and animation from first to last, the chief result being summed up by him 
with the remark that ‘army captains and soldiers were no match for 
Scotch fur-traders and Canadian voyagers in forest-travel.’ The difficulties 
of locomotion in such a wild country, wooded, and without roads, cannot 
be exaggerated. The expedition of Lewis and Clarke is entered into with 
some fulness, because of. its significance and its results, and the position 
in which Thomas Jefferson stood towards it. Jefferson’s foresight and 
sagacity in this matter are fully recognized and celebrated: ‘he was the 
father of United States explorations.’ Mr. Bancroft, too, does not forget 
to do justice to the enthusiasm and the foresight of Ledyard. Then follow 
narratives of the expeditions of Fraser and Stuart, and the first sight of 
the Rocky Mountains by the latter, the development of the North-west 
Company, and the stimulus thus given to trade and exploration. The 
exploits of Williams in the Rocky Mountains, Henry on Snake River, and 
Winship on the Columbia, have due space. Then follows a series of 
chapters, in which John Jacob Astor is the chief figure; for he, in his 
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determination to become rich speedily, had turned his mind to this new 
region, and the desirability of founding ‘a settlement’ in it. This he 
did, and called it Astoria; and, though he did not succeed finally in this 
adventure, Astoria became a local habitation and a name. The whole 
story of Astoria Mr. Bancroft has told with force and eloquence and 
impartiality. Then comes a history of the later years of the North-west 
Company and its union with the Hudson’s Bay Company. This is 
followed by some chapters on the Oregon question, and the way in which 
the dispute concerning it between the United States and England was 
settled. The attempts of Kelly, Wyeth, and Bonneville to colonize the 
Columbia River district have faithful record, the more that out of their 
reports sprung the incitement to the founding of the Columbia River 
Company. The volume is highly picturesque and effective. Mr. Ban- 
croft’s labour must have been excessive—whole libraries of reports and 
yellow books must have been read and digested, not to speak of the 
libraries which are open to all. The present volume will, we doubt not, 
prove much more popular than those dealing with the earlier days of 
Spanish greed and ambition. 

The second of the volumes presents us with a further instalment of this 
great work, which is as marked by learning and research as the former 
ones, and is at the same time, partly from the nature of the materials 
and partly from the style of treatment adopted, more fitted to command 
popular sympathy and admiration. It deals with the twenty years of 
revolutionary strife in Mexico, in which hard battles were fought for 
independence from the Spanish yoke. Mr. Bancroft sets out by an inquiry 
into the effect which the revolutionary movement in France and America 
had upon Mexico, and here he is at once incisive, suggestive, and original. 
What follows amply justifies what he has said, and his picturesque power 
in tracing the ebb and flow of the military movements are quite equal to 
his powers of reflection and generalization. Hidalgo, Allende, and Rayon, 
who rose into a prominent position as revolutionary generals after the 
pathetic death of Riafio, are ably portrayed, alike in their good traits 
and in their faults and failings ; and he has found in Morelos a hero of 
the class that fully rewards the kind of treatment which Mr. Bancroft 
has bestowed upon him. Morelos was the General Gordon of the Mexican 
revolutionary war. Like him he was religious, like him he scorned to 
enrich himself and seek self-aggrandizement, like him he fell in the 
moment that should have crowned his self-sacrifices and hopes. The 
presence of Morelos imparts a glow and a unity to the miscellany of 
movement with which Mr. Bancroft has to deal. It is of few soldiers 
and statesmen of whom Mr. Bancroft, with his caution and reserve, would 
be inclined to write in this strain: 

‘ Morelos was a true servant of the nation,’ says Mr. Bancroft. ‘During 
the most gloomy period that restless energy reverberating in his thunder- 
voice did not fail him; that determined valour and serenity sustained 
him to the last. Modest as he was astute and reserved, he yielded only 
once in any marked degree to ambition, in creating himself General- 
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issimo, with a congress to do his bidding; yet it was a justifiable effort, 
for the cause needed then one firm controlling hand. . . . He shines, 
indeed, as the most unselfish of men, caring little for fame and nothing 
for wealth, and working solely for the cause.’ 

The pathos of Morelos’ fate is fully brought out, and with such sim- 
plicity and power as must make it widely effective. Mr. Bancroft’s 
power in describing military actions here too finds full scope; and we 
are pleased to say that he has not disappointed us. The Battle of Calde- 
ron, the Siege of Cuaatla, and the Battle of Salvatierra are all treated in 
fine style. The last two chapters on the coronation of Iturbide and his 
fall are full of the dignity of the subject. As a specimen of Mr. Bancroft’s 
philosophical reflections, which do not a little to enrich the book, we must 
give the following: 

‘A man is never so old as to cease to be an enigma to himself, pro- 
vided he continues to place himself in new and untried fields, and has 
sense and patience enough fully and fairly to regard himself. The burglar 
does not know how he would behave as a banker; the merchant does not 
know what his voice would be were hea politician. So the lately humane 
man may become a bloody fanatic, and the soft radiance of charity may 
make tender the heart of the cruel. Men pride themselves upon their 
character as something adamantine, when all the time it may be but 
putty, never having been tried: were it so, it would change to white 
or black twenty times under as many and weighty influences. The man 
of God behaves badly in the livery of the devil. He behaves worse than 
the devil. War is Satan’s enginery, and he is the only one worthy to 
employ it, the only one who seems to win at it. God fights his enemies, 
we are told, and yet His enemies everywhere abound ; He does not wholly 
overcome them.’ 

We should not omit to mention the care that has been spent on the 
little well-engraved plans of battlefields, &c. 


Madagascar and France. With some Account of the Island, 
its People, and its Resources and Development. By 
Grorcr A. Saaw, F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. 
With many Illustrations from Original Sketches and 
Photographs, anda Map. Religious Tract Society. 


Mr. Shaw, whose residence of fifteen years in Madagascar, and his 
assiduous labours amongst the natives, well qualifies him to write an ac- 
count of the island and its people, here presents us with an excellent 
book, which will be of service even supposing Oliver and Ellis should 
have been read. Though the title would lead one to suppose that he mainly 
concerns himself with the usurpations of France on the island, and 
the effect which the consequent disturbances have had, he is wise enough 
to pass beyond these subjects, to impart specific information regarding 
the possibilities of Madagascar in many aspects of it. It would seem that 
since 1642, the date at which Richelieu granted to the naval Captain 
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Rigault the concession for ten years of the island of Madagascar and the 
adjacent islands, France has never ceased to claim possession of Mada- 
gascar, and that the claim has never been disputed by any European 
power.’ Whatever may be the rights of France, viewed from inter- 
national and diplomatic points of view, it is clear that the people of Mada- 
gascar, as they have advanced in civilization and in knowledge of reli- 
gious truth, have suffered more and more at the hands of France, and 
have more and more approved themselves faithful men and patriots. The 
further advancement of the people is much hindered by these relations 
with France. Though Mr. Shaw takes care not to transform his account 
into an egotistic history of his own sufferings, we have, of course, a pretty 
full account of his arrest, imprisonment, and sufferings, as well as of his 
liberation. Mr. Shaw gives very clear and compact accounts of the 
present condition of Madagascar, alike in its social, religious, moral, and 
educational aspects. The manners and customs of the people, their 
attainments in arts and sciences, their products, their commerce, their 
ambitions. He has much to say, of course, about the present condition 
of mission work, and gives many interesting statistics. We are some- 
what surprised, however, that he does not speak at all of the medical- 
mission work done in Antananarivo by Dr. Davidson and the other mis- 
sionaries and the nurses from Edinburgh. Mr. Shaw devotes two con- 
cluding chapters to the fauna and flora of Madagascar, which will be 
found useful to scientific men. Altogether the book is a weleome and 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of an island which, from the 
history of Christianity in it, should have a peculiar attraction for Eng- 
lishmen. We should not omit to mention the numerous beautiful en- 
gravings. 


Harrow School and its Surroundings. By Percy M. THornton. 
W. H. Allen and Co. 


It was time that we should have a good history of Harrow School, and 
Mr. Thornton has, we think, accomplished the task of writing it very 
satisfactorily, the affection for it which he shares with most Harrovians 
giving just the amount of warmth and brightness which is needed in order 
to carry the reader along with him. The facts recently brought to light 
during the exploration of the school archives add much to the interest of 
this volume, for they not only make it plain that a school existed at 
Harrow before 1571, but also give information concerning a number of 
families closely connected with the subsequent foundation at different 
periods of its history, from whose liberality it derived substantial support. 
From the Lyon title-deeds, too, we discover that John Lyon, the virtual 
founder, was, as Mr. Thornton says, ‘no mere yeoman who had raised 
himself a little above the peasant class, but a landowner of importance, 
whose family had been at Preston since the fourteenth century.’ But 
before coming to this worthy, whose portrait and that of his wife Joan, 
taken from brasses in Harrow church, are placed at the opening of the 
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volume, the author gives us a succinct account of Herga super montem, 
afterwards changed into Hearge and Harewe atte Hulle from a.p. 825, 
the date of the earliest records relating to it. Over this we shall not 
linger, merely taking note that Harrow belonged very early to the See of 
Canterbury, that Lanfranc built a church there, and that the archbishops 
had a palace near at hand where Becket is known to have stayed ; and 
that Tunstall and Wolsey were both rectors of Harrow. It is with the 
close of the sixteenth century that the real interest of the work com- 
mences, for then it was that the need of education for various classes of 
the community having begun to make itself felt, Merchant Taylors’ and 
St. Paul’s schools were established in London, and many grammar schools 
built in the country, particularly in the west of England, followed not 
long afterwards by those of Rugby and Harrow. But whereas most of 
these schools were merely local, and necessarily so, since facilities for 
locomotion scarcely existed at the time, such was not the intention of 
John Lyon with regard to his foundation. He seems to have been a man 
in advance of his time, who had not only a strong desire to benefit his 
neighbourhood, but also a clear intention as to the best way of doing so; 
and, accordingly, in the bequest which he left for educational purposes, 
he was particular in requiring that one-third should be expended in im- 
proving the roads between Harrow and the metropolis, then in so bad a 
condition that it took a waggoner a whole day to make the thirteen miles’ 
journey with his team. He also, while providing free education for the 
people of the district, arranged that the master of the school should be 
allowed to take private pupils for his own emolument, evidently intending 
by this means to attract men of ability who could never be expected to 
accept a bare pittance of £380 a year. The usher was only to have £10. 
Unfortunately nothing is known, except from official documents, of John 
Lyon and his wife Joan. The older parts of their little fourteenth century 
dwelling are, we are told, wind and weather tight to this day, and it would 
have been pleasant to be able to form some idea of the life of the occu- 
pants. A business-like man Lyon must have been, for his school regula- 
tions are clear and precise, and he carefully provided both for moral and 
religious training, and’though his foundation has had to pass through its 
dark ages, and has not been exempt from vicissitude, it has, as we all 
know, attained a position both secure and enviable, and been instrumental 
in the formation of a large number of illustrious characters, as well as of 
countless others able, in the words of the author, ‘to hold their own in 
the world’s strife, be it intellectual or physical.’ It is amusing to read 
that school was to begin at siz in the morning, or as early as the boys 
could assemble, taking into consideration the season of the year and the 
distance from their homes, and just before breaking up for the night the 
master was to give the meaning of three Latin words to be repeated by 
the pupils next morning. The whole day may be said to have been one 
long study, for even in playtime Latin was spoken. Very backward 
youths were placed in a class by themselves and called the Peties. In 
those days there was no sixth form. Monitors were then, as now, a part 
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of the system. Mr. Thornton shows the gradual development of the 
school in a series of sketches of the more noteworthy head-masters 
down to the present time, and every one of these sketches is of interest. 
We should like to extract some passages, but can do no more than point 
to Dr. Brian, who, with the assistance of the Duke of Chandos, was the 
first to lift the school into a good position, to Archdeacon Thackeray, and 
toDr. Sumner. Then came Heath, whose appointment was the cause of 
the civil war, during which the carriage of one unpopular governor was 
wrecked, and that of another filled with faggots and sent blazing down 
the hill. Heath was the man who abolished the shooting for the silver 
arrow, an institution hitherto peculiar to Harrow, and established in place 
of it the public speech day. He was followed by the celebrated Dr. Joseph 
Drury, ‘a man whom nobody ever knew to be in a passion, gifted never- 
theless with a power of impressing youths deeply by means of simple but 
graceful eloquence, delivered with the intelligence of a sage and the 
tenderness of a parent.’ He it was who so captivated Lord Byron. 
The boisterous sports of rolling in, blanket-tossing, and Jack-o’-Lantern 
were abolished by Dr. George Butler, probably much for the good of the 
school; but it was Dr. Vaughan who first seems to have endeavoured to 
carry out the founder’s intentions by the institution of scholarships and 


_ the inauguration of that steady advance in the standard of morals, learn- 


ing, and discipline which has since continued. The reminiscences of the 
Dean of Ely and other Harrovians are very amusing. One only shall be 
given here, that of Lord Shaftesbury, who mentioned that a master who 
was a bad s'eeper would frequently call up his form—the Shell—at four 
o’clock on a winter’s morning and relieve the tedium of the night by this 
very early first school, for which his pupils, we opine, were hardly grateful. 
The chapter on cricket, appropriate as it is, will naturally not be to the 
taste of every reader, and can easily be passed over, but the appendices 
are worthy of attention, especially that which contains Dr. Vaughan’s 
letter to Lord Palmerston on the monitorial system. 


Italy. From the Fall of Napoleon I. in 1815, to the Death 


of Victor Emmanuel in 1878. By Joun Wess Prosyn. 
Cassell and Co. 


In this volume Mr. Probyn aims at giving a concise account of the chief 
causes and events which have contributed towards the gathering into one 
kingdom of the many petty states of which Italy was not long ago com- 
posed. In this he has set himself no slight task. Considerable should be 
the acumen and great the knowledge of one who should accomplish it— 
we will not say perfectly, the time has not come for that—but in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. Before all things he should have the almost super- 
human qualification of impartiality, and in this the present author, by his 
own showing, is notably lacking. He is, however, so modest in his esti- 
mation of his work that he to a great extent disarms criticism. When he 
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of the subject, what can we say except that his object is a good one, and 
that he has worked at it con amore, but that it would have been better 
either not to have undertaken it at all, or to have devoted some years 
more to serious study before bringing it out, and in that study to have 
given weight in a great number of cases to both written and spoken 
evidence on the side contrary to that which he advocates so strongly. 
We ourselves should have to write a volume were we to enter into all 
these questions. ‘United Italy’ is an accomplished fact, and it would 
have been impossible that such a result should be attained without much 
evil having occurred in the doing of it. It is neither necessary to gloss 
over this, nor to represent as quasi-satanic the upholders of the former 
state of things. Moral and material progress are, we may hope, bene- 
fiting the people; still it is not since the country has become a kingdom 
that it has begun to manufacture silk, gloves, velvet, &c., as every one 
who has lived or travelled there is well aware. Neither are Italians of 
the lower order much more happy ‘and contented under their heavily 
increased taxation than the Egyptian fellaheen. As to their former 
ignorance, are mistakes such as Signor Brioschi complains of utterly 
unknown, not merely among our lower classes, but among our youths of 
good families who present themselves at competitive examinations? And 
one little question: why does Mr. Probyn translate servo as slave? It 
can be so rendered no doubt; but ‘ Subjects should behave like faithful 
servants towards their master’ is the real meaning of that sentence of 
the Austrian pamphlet. 


Egypt and Babylon from Scripture and Profane Sources. 
By the Rev. Grorcr Rawuinson, M.A., Canon of Can- 
terbury. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The idea of collecting the passages in the Bible bearing upon Egypt and 
Babylon, and illustrating them by the records of the monuments and other 
sources, was good, and Canon Rawlinson possesses some of the literary 
qualifications necessary to its execution. But it must be admitted that 
other than literary qualifications are needed in a work that traverses the 
wide fields of Assyrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian antiquities, and in this 
respect Canon Rawlinson is not so well prepared as he should be. His 
information is generally at second-hand, and although he knows the best 
authorities to refer to on most points, he is not able to check their differ- 
ences when they do not agree. A large part of this book seems to be 
more or less a re-setting of the writer’s previous works, and many old 
readings and exploded theories are revived without any count of the pro- 
gress of research. Such spellings as Per-ao, Pa-Ramesu, Tel-el-Mas- 
koutah, Pasebensha, betray ignorance of more than one language with 
which the writer of such a book as this ought to have been familiar ; and 
the Assyrian names and translations are much below the present state 
of knowledge. The geography is very inadequately treated, and al- 
though Canon Rawlinson .necessarily admits the validity of M..Naville’s 
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deductions from his discovery of Pithom-Succoth, he studiously ignores 
the discoverer’s name. It is highly gratifying to find our own article on 
Pithom (July,'1883) quoted as the first authority; but we should have 
been better pleased to see more honour paid, where it was most due, to 
M. Naville himself. ,The statement that there is no evidence that Pithom 
was ever called Succoth is wholly incorrect ; Pithom was properly the 
temple name, and Succoth that of the town. It will be understood 
from these criticisms that while the book is both interesting and useful, 


it lacks the stamp of genuine scholarship. Finally, why is there no 
.. index or table of contents ? 


The Student’s Ecclesiastical History. Part II. The History 
_ of the Christian Church during the Middle Ages, with a 
Summary of the Reformation. Centuries XI. to XVI. 

By Pair Suirn, B.A. John Murray. 


Work from Mr. Smith’s hand must always command respectful con- 
sideration. To a large and ripe scholarship he adds a patient care and 
a sagacious and judicial mind. In the present work he eschews all 
¢ polemical theology, and sets himself to give a full and impartial recital of 
facts in their causes, circumstances, and consequences. It is a difficult 
line to maintain. Most readers of ecclesiastical history insist upon their 
own interpretation as essential to a fair statement of the facts. Mr. 
Smith has successfully resisted this temptation. It would be difficult 
from his narrative to infer his own ecclesiastical sympathies. This free- 
dom from divaricating bias is a strong recommendation of his work. The 
| former volume brought up the history to a.p. 1103—the Establishment of 
| the Holy Roman Empire and the Papal Power. The present volume is 
} full of interest. It includes the history of the greatest of the popes and 
their struggles for supremacy in the name of religion, a phenomenon 
unique in the history of the world; the history of the crusades; the 
vicissitudes of papal history, including ‘the Babylonian captivity’ and the 
great schism of the fourteenth century ; the history of the Renaissance 
and the dawn of the Reformation; internal constitution; ritual, doc- 
trine, worship, orders, &c.; scholastic theology; sects and heresies; 
the causes and precursors of the Reformation, are all adequately de- 
scribed and accounted for. Mr. Smith very wisely has had recourse to 
all available authorities. While his subject, he tells us, has formed one 
of his special studies, he has been thereby enabled intelligently to use the 
results of the original investigations of others. As a compendium of 
church history these volumes may claim a very high place. 


The Store-City of Pithom, and the Route of the Exodus. By 
Epovarp Navitte. With Two Maps and Thirteen Plates. 
(Egypt Exploration Fund.) Tribner and Co. 


M. Naville’s detailed report on his excavations at Tell-el-Maskhutah, 
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where he succeeded in identifying beyond question the site of the store- 
city of Pithom, which the children of Israel ‘ built for Pharaoh,’ has 
been awaited with impatience ; but now that it is published, with due 
luxury of type and illustrations, every student of Biblical antiquities, and 
all who are interested in the difficult problems connected with the ancient 
geography of the eastern border of Egypt will rejoice in its possession. 
The chief results of this first work of the Egypt Exploration Fund were 
placed before the readers of ‘ The British Quarterly’ in July, 1883, and 
it will not be necessary here to repeat the grounds upon which the identi- 
fications of Tell-el-Maskhutah with Pithom, and of Pithom with Hero- 
-6polis, or Ero Castra, rest, or to recapitulate the other exceedingly 
important deductions which necessarily follow in regard to the route of 
the Exodus and the sites of Arsinoé and Clysma. All that we ourselves 
said, on the authority of the partial reports that had then appeared, is 
here established by the discoverer with additional proofs and the com- 
plete arsenal of scholarly interpretation. The hieroglyphic texts are 
engraved and translated, the historical evidence adduced, and every diffi- 
culty carefully examined with the learning of which M. Naville is a 
-master. After a renewed study of the subject, thus exhaustively pre- 
. sented, we see no reason to change our views on the accuracy of the 
deductions which were immediately made from M. Naville’s discoveries: 
‘The late Professor Lepsius, it is true, adhered till his death to his own 
theory that Tell-el-Maskhutah is Rameses and not Pithom; but due 
allowance must be made for a scholar who has pledged himself through a 
long life to a rival hypothesis ; and we can see no reasonable ground for 
agreeing with him. Nor do we understand the criticism that regards ‘ the 
philology which identifies the Thuket of the hieroglyphics with the Suc- 
coth of Exodus’ as ‘ worthless.’ Remembering that Theb neter becomes 
Sebennytus, the transliteration does not appear to us absurd; nor is 
there anything remarkable in the Hebrew form of the word having the 
meaning ‘ tents,’ any more than in the fact that the Egyptian Mesa came 
in its Hebrew form Mosheh to mean ‘drawn out of the water.’ The 
overthrow of the Brugsehian theory of the Exodus by the northern route 
is in our opinion complete ; and the establishment of the route by the old 
head of the Red Sea near Lake Timsah is as certain as the fact that the 
Red Sea extended, despite all theories to the contrary, to where the cities 
of Arsinoé and Clysma stood, as proved by M. Naville’s monuments—.e., 
in the neighbourhood of Ismailia. 

The principal points upon which M. Naville has fresh matter to adduce 
are the names Kemuerma and Pikerehet. The former he takes to mean 
the ‘shore or landing-place’ of Kemuer, and he compares the mention 
of this place on the ‘Stone of Pithom’ with the notice in the famous 
Berlin papyrus of the time of the Exodus, where Saneha arrived at the 
salt lake of Kemuer and met a Bedawi, or Sati, after passing a fortress 
which Rameses had built to keep off the Arabs. M. Naville identifies the 
lake of Kemuer with Timsah, and supposes this lake, which formed one 

of the gulfs at the head of the Red Sea, to have extended in a more 
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westerly direction than at present. Here Ptolemy Philadelphos built the 
city of Arsinoé, because Pithom-Herodpolis had become, by the retreat of 
the sea, too remote for a port; and here, still further east, Clysma was 
afterwards built when Arsinoé in turn was left behind by the receding 
waters. 

With regard to Pikerehet, or Pikeheret, M. Naville adheres to his identifi- 
cation with Pihahiroth, and quotes a passage from the papyrus Anastasi to 
show that there was a great farm of Pharaoh’s near the ‘ great stronghold of 
King Menephthah of the land of Succoth, towards the lakes of Pithom,’ 
where the Shasu were allowed to feed their cattle. This farm would appear 
to be the Pikerehet of the stele of Philadelphos, or ‘ Stone of Pithom,’ for 
there we find frequent mention of horses and cattle in connection with 
this place; and this would serve to show that the name Pikerehet, which 
does not occur on the monuments of the time of Rameses, may neverthe- 
less have existed then; while the Septuagint translation of Pihahiroth, 
‘before the farm,’ shows that the name was still understood in the sense 
of ah, the Egyptian word for an estate where live stock were bred. 

We still desire the discovery of Migdol and Baal Zephon, &c., before 
the map of the Exodus can be definitely drawn ; but if the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund continues its useful labours with the zeal it has hitherto 
shown, we may soon hope for numerous additions to our knowledge of 
the geography of the eastern border and of the Delta. We hear that the 
Fund has now three explorers at work in Egypt, and after such exploits 
as the discovery of Pithom, the excavation of Tanis, and the reported 
identification of Naucratis, everything is to be expected from their exer- 
tions, to which a liberal measure of public gratitude and support is due. 


A Fly on the Wheel; or, How I Helped to Govern India. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Tuomas H. Lewin, Author of 
‘Wild Tribes of the South-Western Frontier,’ ‘ Hand- 
book of the Thibetan Language,’ &c., &e. W.H. Allen 
and Co. 


Colonel Lewin’s volume is a worthy and lively narrative of services 
such as, for several reasons, deserved record. He is one of the men who 
have contributed to the stability of our Indian possessions by the daring 
and tact exhibited in dealing with the wild tribes on our frontiers, and in 
bringing them under discipline and into relations of amity. Colonel 
Lewin’s life has been a very varied and active one; and if at the close he 
needs to quote testimonies in his own favour from Generals and 
Governors, and evidently writes under some sense of not having received 
adequate recognition and reward, he, nevertheless, preserves a manly and 
independent tone throughout, such as is creditable to him. He landed in 
India in the midst of the Mutiny, and had some share in the hot work 
that was necessary finally to settle up that business; then, as he found 
regimental life not to his mind, he entered the police service, and step by 
step worked his way up to a high position init. His first serious charge 
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‘was among the Sonthals of Hazaribagh, with whom he was very success- 


ful, and his chapters on that subject are not only worth reading for the anec- 
dotes and accounts of stirring adventures by flood and field, but also for the 
sketches we have of the manners and customs of the people, which were 
in many ways wild and barbarous and strange enough for a European. 
Then he was transferred to charges among the wild tribes of Noacolly 
and Chittagong; and whilst doing the work there made at least one 
excursion of importance, that to the country of the Shendus, of whom he has 
much to tell us—of their habits, their religion, their social customs, and 
so on. His share in the once-talked-of Lushai expedition was a pro- 
minent one ; indeed, his task of getting a proper understanding among 
Bohmongs and Shendus and Lushais seems to have been trying in many 
ways, but in which he succeeded to such a degree that General Brown- 
low said in his despatch: ‘It is due to Captain Lewin’s strong personal 
influence over the tribes, his knowledge of their language and habits, 
added to his patience and sagacity in dealing with them, that a single chief 
submitted, or a single captive was recovered.’ ‘To sportsmen some 
passages will be of especial interest, recording Colonel Lewin’s experi- 
ences in tiger-hunting, &c., in various localities; that among the Shendus, 
described at pp. 221-278, is perhaps the most characteristic and exciting. 
In one respect Colonel Lewin’s practice deserves to be held up to the 
notice of young members of the Indian Service in all departments of it. 
‘In the Chittagong Hill Tracts there were spoken no fewer than four 
distinct languages, with several dialects. . . . I devoted all my spare time 
to acquiring them, being strongly impressed with the idea that no true 
justice can be done through an interpreter, and that the only key to the 
thoughts and customs of the people lies through their language.’ The 
engravings are hardly so well executed as they might have been. 


A History of Dorking and the Neighbouring Parishes. With 
Chapters on the Literary Associations, Flora, Fauna, 
Geology, &c., of the District. By J. 8. Briaut. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 


Mr. Bright’s antiquarian tastes, his faculty for picking up wherever he 
goes out-of-the-way bits of knowledge, his general acquaintance with 
history, with antique manners and customs, and his patient minuteness 
in tracking obscure facts, andin adjusting the relations of what is definitely 
ascertained, qualify him in a pre-eminent degree for precisely such a work 
as he has here accomplished. He is fortunate in his locality. The natural 
beauty of the Dorking district, its position on one of the main roads 
from London to the Channel, connecting it with important events in our 
history, its villadom, or rather we should say its numerous mansions, its 
richness in scientific material, and its large and varied literary associa- 
tions, together with peculiarities of its ancient population—dialect, man- 
ners, and customs—furnish material for a local guide-book of more than 
mere local interest and of unusual richness. Nothing seems to have 
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escaped Mr. Bright’s industry. An account is given of matters com- 
mercial, legal, and religious; of residences, families, and interesting places; 
and of literary residents or visitors, from Madame D’Arblay and John 
Evelyn to Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Martin Tupper. We must not ven- 
ture on illustrations, but must content ourselves with this general cha- 
racterization. So far as we know, Dorking may plume itself upon the 
best local guide-book in the English language. 


Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Boswortn Smiru, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant-Master at 
Harrow School; Author of ‘Mohammed and Moham- 
medanism,’ &c. With Portraits and Maps. Sixth Edition 
Revised. Two Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


A careful re-reading of the Life of Lord Lawrence in this form renews 
our conviction of his greatness. We can only emphasize the terms in 
which we spoke of him in reviewing the first edition. The ‘heroic sim- 
plicity’ which Lord Derby found in him is apparent on almost every 
page of this book. We see it in his fine regard for the natives, in his 
desire to impress on his subordinates, and all those with whom he came 
into contact, the necessity for acting with humane consideration together 


- with firmness, and his constant counsels to young civil servants to have 


as little as possible to do with middle-men. His ceaseless labours, his 
clearness of mind, his calm courage in face of danger, his great resource, 
self-reliance, and readiness are all brought out effectively as we pass 
from chapter to chapter. We gain deepened impressions of his ‘ heroic 
simplicity’ as we read of his constant failures to apprehend requirements 
of etiquette and formal propriety, which culminated in his appearing 
before some Calcutta merchants in slippers when he should have been in 
Governor-General’s attire. This new edition bears marks of the most 
careful revision on many points. One of these is the proper share of 
praise due to Lieutenant Taylor (now Sir Alexander Taylor), and to 
Colonel Baird Smith for the engineering ‘work in the siege of Delhi. 
From Colonel Yule's note it is quite clear that, in spite of his wound and 
diarrhoea and scurvy, Colonel Baird Smith strictly supervised everything to 
the very last. Another thing is the character of Major Hodson, the brilliant 
leader of Hodson’s Horse. To this an extensive appendix has been le- 
voted, largely made up of letters from Sir Neville Chamberlain, Sir Henry 
Norman, and others, in full justification of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s state- 
ments in the first edition. The Rev. Mr. Hodson‘naturally enough wishes 
to say all that can be said for his brother, but the consensus of opinion of 
those who knew him is as decided that he was cruel and unscrupulous in 
money matters as that he was a dashing soldier. It is a painful subject, 
and Mr. Bosworth Smith has treated it with the gravity, care, and judicial 
spirit that it demands. We rejoice to see so noble a biography ofa truly. 
noble man brought more and more within the reach of all classes. The 

steel portraits given here are excellent. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. By WeNDELL Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


It was not possible that Dr. Holmes could write a volume about his 
friend Emerson without saying many good things; but he lacks some of 
the gifts needed for biography, and is prone to descend to the position of 
the mere panegyrical critic and annotator. In truth, the book does 
nothing, after the excellent volume of Mr. Ireland, to show us Emerson, 
the man. Of course, it has to be admitted that the life of a student and 
scholar like Emerson does not abound in incident; there are few changes 
in it, and in a sense the man must be found in his books. But in another 
aspect, the man lives outside his books also, and is superior to them; and 
it is precisely this superiority which we wish to have made clear to us. 
Certainly it has not been made so by Dr. Holmes. He writes too strictly 
of Emerson as belonging to one of the families ‘ who constitute what may 
‘be called the Academic Races.’ He makes record in the academic spirit; 
and, though he leaves out much bearing on Emerson’s attitude towards 
slavery and his work for the cause of freedom, and his patriotism 
generally, as exhibited in so many ways, he finds room to dwell on 
Emerson’s occasional lapses in accuracy, and this with a view to lead up 
to his spending a page on exposing Emerson’s unfortunate misquotation 
of a couplet of his own. Here we simply think that Emerson illustrated 
his own theory of quotation, and improved what he borrowed. Speaking 
of the steamboat it is better to say— 


‘The pulses of her iron heart 
Go beating through the storm,’ 


tian— 
‘The beating of her restless heart 
Still sounding through the storm,’ 


because, for one thing, ‘beating’ implies restlessness. But this slight 
lapse is as nothing to Dr. Holmes’s capacity for misquotation, and in 
proof, let any one turn to p. 400, and read the unconsciously grotesque 
parody which Dr. Holmes has furnished of the Laird of Balnamoon and 
the ‘wat’ wig on Munrimmon Moor, as originally given. The book 
will stand as a careful, somewhat self-conscious, and laboured tribute to” 
the memory of a great thinker from a scholar and humourist and poet, his 
friend, and will be accepted as a ‘makeshift’ till we can have the full- 
length portrait from the appointed hand, which, let us hope, will be more 
enlightening. By far the best part of this book are the chapters dealing 
with Emerson’s last days, and those devoted to an estimate of his position 
as a thinker and poet. Dr. Holmes is well fitted to speak of Emerson’s 
poetic genius and to dilate on the poems, which he has done in the spirit 
of finest sympathy and discernment, though perhaps he makes a little too 
much of weak rhymes and misplaced accents. But this passage is to the 
point: 
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‘In studying his poems we must not overlook the delicacy of many of 
their descriptive portions. If in the flights of his imagination he is like 
the strong-winged birds of passage, in his exquisite choice of descriptive 

pithets he reminds me of the tenui-rostrals. His subtle selective instinct 
nt the vocabulary for the one word he wants, as the long, slender 
bill of these birds dives deep into the flower for the drop of honey... . 
In his contemplative study of nature he reminds us of Wordsworth, at 
least in certain brief passages, but he has not the staying power of that 
long-breathed, not to say long-winded, lover of landscapes. Both are on 
the most intimate terms with nature, but Emerson contemplates himself 
as belonging to her, while Wordsworth feels as if she belonged to him.’ 


Charles Dickens as I Knew Him. The Story of the Reading 
Tours in Great Britain and America, 1866-1870. By 
Grorcre Third Thousand. T. Fisher Unwin. 


Much as has been written about Charles Dickens, there was room for 
this book of Mr. Dolby’s. He took up the position of manager of the 
Readings for ‘ the Chief’ at a time when a good deal was at stake; and, 
though he does not refer to his own achievements save incidentally, he 
acted with such prudence and discrimination as did not a little to prevent 
the recurrence of the ‘unexpected,’ and to reassure the Reader. This 
point needs to be emphasized here, because the book becomes attractive and 
valuable through the complete intimacy into which Mr. Dolby was speedily 
brought with the master. He has thus not only been able to tell us about 
the Readings, and the enthusiasm which they excited, but also to exhibit 
Dickens in new circumstances, and to show how truly genial and com- 
panionable he was, frequently under conditions that might have disturbed 
the serenity of a man less irritable by nature than he was. It was 
a necessity of his character that he should be surrounded by those of 
perfect, and not ‘imperfect sympathies,’ as Charles Lamb named them; 
and then externals to a great extent fell into the background. The first 
conditions of happiness and comfort in any circumstances lay here, as 
many happy anecdotes in this volume anew suffice to attest. In Eng- 
land, Scotland, and in America, we see Dickens commanding large and 
enthusiastic audiences, while he observed and laid up fresh material for 
future works. But it is evident that he took too much out of himself. 
The reading of the ‘ Death of Little Dombey’ in particular affected him 
so that for some time after he was utterly prostrated. Nevertheless, his 
extreme conscientiousness appeared in many ways, and his determination 
to do thoroughly whatever he had agreed todo. Once he read a piece 
by mistake—that is, began with a different piece from that promised in 
the programme—and did not discover his error till he had gone through a 
regular list. Then, finding out the slip he had made, and determined 
that those present should have no cause to complain, he buckled to work 
again, and read the piece with which he should have opened, although he 
had already been quite exhausted. He spared no pains to perfect his 
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work in any and every way open to him. To many the part about 
America will be most interesting ; and to some, perhaps, it will be curious 
to try to find out the reason why the Edinburgh people always acted as 
they did on first nights, and then made a rush to make up, as it were, 
afterwards. 


Memoirs. By Marx Parrison, late Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Macmillan & Co. 


We may possibly recur hereafter, and at length, to the subject of this 
very interesting book—the Oxford movement, and the relation to it of the 
late Rector of Lincoln, once Newman’s friend and disciple. Space forbids 
us now to give to the work more than a few words. In a romance by the 
late Mrs. Sherwood, ‘ The Nun,’ less known than other of her works of less 
merit, she makes a novice pass to her friend through the convent grille 
what is ostensibly an ornamented needle-case, really a concealed diary, 
with the words, ‘In it I have painted a heart laid open.’ That is what 
Mark Pattison has done in his Memoirs. If we can imagine the ghost of 
some surgeon returning where his yet unburied body lies, and undertaking 
himself the dissection of his brain and heart, that proceeding would give 
the spectator somewhat of the feeling produced on ourselves by reading 
this book. When Mark Pattison wrote it, or rather dictated it, to a few 
friends who were with him in the last months of his stay at Oxford, before 
he went to Harrogate to die, he had virtually taken his leave of the world. 
He knew that recovery was impossible, and while he awaited the great 
event, he wrote the story of his mental life. ‘I have,’ he said, ‘ really no 
history but a mental history.’ The truthful record of an intellectual life 
is always worth reading, and that now presented to us is of one which 
affected and was affected by two of the greater currents of thought in our 
own day. Before all things a scholar and divine, Pattison felt bound to 
examine himself, and the part he had played in the stormy controversies 
of his University. He had made mistakes, and he admitted them; had 
gathered friends around him whom he remembered to the last with a love 
striking in a man wlio seemed so dry and hard to those who knew him 
little ; had made enemies and would not condescend to the hypocrisy of a 
verbal forgiveness. Do men who forgive do so, as a rule, more than in 
words? The book is no mere summary of a dying man’s blurred im- 
pressions. For he had kept most careful diaries, which lay open by him 
as he dictated, and his fatal disease was one which in no degree impaired 
the vigour of his mind. Quite in the last days of his life he made a con- 
fession of faith, which unfortunately has no place in this volume, a docu- 
ment of true philosophical value, as well as an evidence of deep personal re- 
ligion. It will be well that readers should bear in mind that the book was 
dictated. There are slips here and there in style which would never have 
been written by so great a master of style, or left, had he been able to revise; 
they are, however, very few. But Mrs. Pattison has done rightly to print 
the book exactly as he left it, suppressing only a few words which might 
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have been painful to living men. Some people may think excision might 
here and there have been carried further ; but at any rate the book as it 
stands gives a true picture of the man, shy and sensitive, yet now and 
then turning, not like the worm, but with the swift fang of the adder; a 
true lover and a true hater; facing death, yet enjoying life to the very 
last. ‘On New Year’s Eve, 1884,’ he says, ‘I can read Sophocles with 
greater delight than ever I did.’ 


Reminiscences: chiefly of Towns, Villages, and Schools. By 
the Rev. T. Mozuey, M.A., formerly Fellow of Oriel, 
Rector of Plymtree, and Author of ‘ Reminiscences of 


Oriel College and of the Oxford Movement.’ Two Vols. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Mozley has much to tell that deserves telling, but he does not 
always adopt the best style, and is prone to digression and secondary 
interests. He seems to go on the principle that what is delightful for 
him to recall must be equally delightful for the public to read ; but we fear 
he will find this is an error. One-third of these two volumes might well 
have been omitted, as it deals with unimportant, sometimes wholly trivial, 
matters connected with his early home life, his schools, his teachers, his 
parishes, his work in life generally. The rest of the book is really excel- 
lent. In his former two volumes he dealt with his university life, and 
pourtrayed his college associates, and the men with whom he was brought 
into contact through the Oxford movement, and now he takes up the 
threads which were consciously omitted. The portrait he gives of his father, 
who was engaged in business first in Gainsborough and then in Derby, is 
excellent, and presents us with a methodic, intelligent, determined type 
of character, such as elevates the conception of ordinary commercial Eng- 
lish life. The account of his father’s fight against some of the abuses of the 
workhouse system under the old Poor Law is well worth reading, and it 
is pleasant to know that he succeeded at the last. Mr. Mozley’s sketches 
of life in, Gainsborough, half-a-century ago or more, are quaint and 
instructive. His memory serves him well. We can see the quiet, red- 
tiled old town, and its odd mixture of types. His close acquaintance 
with it has enabled him to say something regarding George Eliot’s ‘ Mill 
on the Floss,’ which will be specially interesting to many readers at the 
present moment. Mr. Mozley asserts that George Eliot knew Midland 
life better than that of Lincolnshire, and that she really found in the latter 
only the most external furnishings—her characters being Midland, and 
talking like Midland and not Lincolnshire people. And there was really 
no mill where George Eliot has planted one. After the removal to Derby, 
Mr. Mozley became a pupil of Mr. George Spencer’s, of whom he has here 
much to say by way of supplement to what was printed in his former 
work. Mr. Herbert Spencer took exception to something that had been 
said of his father’s religious belief, or rather no-belief, and Mr. Mozley 
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hexe tries to substantiate what he has said, with a great many new facts 
and anecdotes, which go to show that Mr. George Spencer, in his deter- 
mination to-avoid conventional methods, was sometimes eccentric, and 
sometimes failed in practical matters. Mr. Mozley acknowledges great 
intellectual benefit from his association with Mr. George Spencer, and 
there can be little doubt that he learned from him something of toleration, — 
and the desire faithfully to view things from the standpoint of others, the 
fruit of which we fancy’ we can detect here in the generous and fair- 
minded way in which Mr, Mozley, notwithstanding his education and 
associations, can speak of Dissent and Dissenters. His tone is uniformly 
charitable; the very antipodes of the contemptuous, one-sided tirade 
which is now too common with Churchmen of all shades of opinion. Mr. 
Mozley became a scholar of the Charterhouse, and there he had for com- 
panion the brilliant and versatile Mr. Bernal Osborne, who even then 
would, in Yankee phrase, ‘sauce back’ to no end. Of him, and of various 
schoolfellows he gives us portraits, but mostly under pseudonyms, for 
the reason we suppose that some of them are still living. But this part 
of the book becomes tiresome, though the insight we get into the methods 
then practised at the Charterhouse is undoubted. The whole story of 
Mr. Mozley’s boyhood is presented to us, even down to anecdotes about 
nurses, tutors, and servants. He has adopted a very original method of 
replying to some of the reviewers of bis former volumes, and is very 
naive in his confessions of errors of dates, and soon. It is quite evident 
that Mr. Mozley is more varied than exact, that he is prone to confuse 
particulars; but he is invariably so good-humoured, facetious, and in- 
clined to take the best out of drawbacks, that his book will be sure to find 
readers, though, generally speaking, it is one to be taken up now and then 
in an easy, leisurely way, rather than to be made a subject of set study. 
Some of his stories are very good, and we should not omit to mention his 
sketch of Mr. F. S. Wayland, the pluralist and absentee, as deserving 
special attention. 


Women of the Day. A Biographical Commentary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. Chatto and Windus. 


Mrs. Hays may be credited with having struck out almost a new idea 
in Dictionaries of Biography. Restricting her list of remarkable women 
to those still living, she gives us information that will often be practically 
useful, and is able to keep her book within a handbook size. Her list 
comprises about 500 names of notable women of all nations. So far as 
has been practicable, information has been obtained by direct application 
to the subjects of the articles or to their immediate friends. Other available 
sources of information have been made use of. The result is a volume of 
‘Women of the Time,’ which may claim to stand side by side with ‘ Men of 
the Time.’ In glancing through the articles we have gathered a great deal 
of interesting information concerning many who have hitherto been to us 
little more than names. And, as with most dictionaries, some of the 
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information of most practical value concerns those who are least known. 
It is a useful addition to the publishers’ series of dictionaries. 


Three Months in the Soudan. By Enyestine Sarrorivs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


General Sartorius, as all remember, was chief of the staff to Baker 
Pasha, during the luckless attempt in the winter of 1883 to rescue the 
garrisons of Sinkat and Tokar by means of Egyptian police. Mrs. 
Sartorius accompanied her husband to Suakim, and witnessed the 
drilling of the miserable raw levies who were to be led to the massacre 
at Teb. Colonel Colborne’s volume gave us the first act of the Soudan 
tragedy, when he related the history of Hicks Pasha’s expedition. Mrs. 
Sartorius now tells the second act, also as an eyewitness, when she records 
with the minuteness of a diary the attempts of the officers at Suakim 
to infuse a little order and discipline into the rabble with which they were 
ordered to oppose the dashing Arabs of Osman Dagna. The story is in- 
expressibly gloomy. One does not know whom to pity most, the wretched 
Egyptians, goaded into a semblance of fight, then breaking into panic- 
rout at the charge of a handful of the enemy, and finally begging vainly 
for their lives upon their knees; or the blacks whom Zobeyr had collected 
but was not allowed to lead, and who had to be driven into the train that 
was to carry them to slaughter; or the gallant Englishmen who had a 
desperate task to do, knew its hopelessness, and yet went bravely through 
with it, only to get no thanks or rewards whatever after they had risked 
their lives for a whim. Mrs. Sartorius does not tell the story well. She 
has very rudimentary conceptions of grammar or spelling, in English or 
French, and a too copious vocabulary of slang. Nevertheless, as the 
record of a disastrous campaign, her book will command some interest, 
and the original letters from Tewfik Bey, the heroic and betrayed defender 
of Sinkat, will be read not without tears. 


On the Track of the Crescent. Erratic Notes from the Pireeus 
to Pesth. By Major E. C. Jounson, M.A.I., F.R.Hist.S., 
&e. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


Major Johnson writes in"a fresh and lively style, and certainly he does 
not find the track from Dan to Beersheba barren. He is observant, and 
fond of diversion, able to ‘ give and take’ within certain limits, and makes 
the best of everything—though a certain journey over a bald desert in 
Hungary under a hot sun did try his patience, the stolidity and stand- 
offishness of his jolting jehu adding to his trials. Major Johnson cannot 
pretend to have broken new ground in any wide and commanding sense ; 
but he has penetrated into several out-of-the-way corners. Of course, but 
little new can be said of Greece or of Turkey in the course which Major 
Johnson took ; but he writes of them pleasantly, and when he finds him- 
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self in the country of the Bulgarians—or Bulgars, as he is fond of writing— 
we find that a fresh eye can always discover novelty. Major Johnson’s 
account of the Bulgarians, both peasants and soldiers, is particularly 
good; and his description of the various classes of this remarkable country 
is really enlightening. But it was in Hungary that Major Johnson found 
himself most at home, and where, as a natural consequence, he also 
succeeds in making us at home. He took matters in a leisurely way 
where it is most essential that a traveller should be leisurely ; and as he 
had introductions to some of the Hungarian noblesse, he is able to tell 
us a good deal that is new about them and their manners and customs, 
as well as about the peasants and the shopkeeping classes. He can 
appreciate to the full a good joke or anecdote, and his pages owe not a 
little to this trait of character. Indeed chapters xv.—xviii. contain as 
effective and discriminating an account of the Hungarian race, their 
origin and language, as we remember to have read. And he does not 
forget the gypsies, whose peculiar religious views and unaccountable tastes 
seem to have struck him forcibly in several respects. The section on 
Magyar ‘ Farms and Farmers,’ and ‘ Curious Marriage Customs of the 
Magyar Peasants’ are well worthy of perusal; and no doubt some of the 
devotees of comparative customs will find a few facts to their taste, and 
useful. Slovachs and Wallachs have their due share of attention, and all 
are approached with a lively curiosity and humane intelligence, which is 
a sine qua non for the traveller. Only one thing we notice as a slight 
defect in Major Johnson: it is his habit of dragging in British party 
politics where they are wholly out of place. From these references we 
learn that Major Johnson is a rabid Tory of the old school, and is a 
landed proprietor in Ireland, with curtailed rents, for which he blames 
the present government without qualification. We are sorry for his loss; 
but there are two ways of looking at this subject, and he would have done 
better to have reserved his exclamations. The engravings from the 
author’s drawings are all good; some of them, indeed, are very fine— 
particularly the frontispiece and view of Bethlen. The book throughout 
is fresh, attractive, and highly instructive. 


Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia. By Aveustus J. C. 
Hare. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Hare is too well known as a delightful writer to stand in need 
of any praise, but it must be said that the idea of giving to the public 
these little sketches is an extremely happy one. They carry with 
them nothing of the guide-book, yet tell us so much that we want to 
know. We get a thorough notion of what we may expect to see if 
we determine on following the writer’s footsteps; and we learn, too, 
how easily and inexpensively we may go to the bright bracing remote 
North, and return as he did with fresh health and strength and sunny 
memories to last a life-time. Holland is not so much to be recom- 
mended. The inns are inhospitable—it is not at all a case of ‘ taking 
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mine ease’ unless you fall in with tiresome straight-laced regulations; 
but in Norway and Sweden, and in ‘the crystal air of Denmark,’ 
you may enjoy yourself to your heart’s content, provided always that 
you do not object to an exciting skirting of horrible precipices, and to 
roads—save the mark !—where the horses first scramble up banks of 
glassy rock, and next gather up their legs and fling themselves down 
headlong with the carriage on the top of them! But what grand 
scenery! And what picturesque ‘bits,’ many of them given us in Mr. 
Hare’s masterly etchings. And how pleasant, on arriving in the evening, 
to sit down to a meal of ‘delicious coffee, tea, and cream; baskets of 
bread, rusks, cakes and biscuits of various descriptions ; fresh salmon and 
trout ; cloudberries, bilberries, raspberries, mountain strawberries and 
cream ;’ and all this for fifteen pence ! 


On a Mexican Mustang. By Atrexanper E. Sweer and 
J. Arnmoy Knox. Chatto and Windus. 


Messrs. Sweet and Knox have treated us to a lively and entertain- 
ing volume of Texan travel and adventure on mustangs, or hardy 
Mexican horses, which it is impossible to read without interest. We 
have a thorough description of the natural aspects of the country and the 
customs and life of its inhabitants, from the cowboy to the senator. We 
have also a brief epitome of the history of Texas, concluding with its re- 
volt from Mexico and its formation into an independent state of the 
American Union in 1846. The accounts of the soil and natural resources 
of Texas would justify the highly optimist vision of the country seventy 
years hence pictured by the authors in their concluding pages. The great 
deterrent forces in the country are the extreme lawlessness that prevails, 
and the idle and profligate character of too many of the inhabitants. The 
authors do ample justice to the German settlers, whose industrious, steady, 
and law-abiding habits are put in contrast with those of the Texan, not to 
the advantage of the latter. The humour of the descriptions of some of 
the personages is rich, and puts us decidedly in mind of Mark Twain. 
What a graphic sketch we have of the cowboy! He is brought before us 
in all his native roughness and profanity. No doubt his life is not 
altogether an easy one, driving herds of cattle for months together, and 
existing on the roughest fare and with the scantiest shelter. The Indian 
gets pretty roughly handled. ‘The noble red man of the forest’ is here 
made out to be very different from romance pictures of him by Cooper and 
others. But, at the same time, we think that the authors, in refusing to 
allow any good traits to the Indian, and in dwelling with harsh persistency 
on his cruelties to the white man when he has the chance, his love of 
‘ fire-water,’ and his filthy habits, have rather overshot the mark. Un- 
doubtedly the Americans are largely to blame for the degradation. As 
to the whisky, that is decidedly to,be laid at the door of the white man, 
who was too ready to make his own profit out of the brutalization of these 
poor savages by the introduction of the ‘ fire-water.’ We think the views 
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on the Indian subject are too much those of an American Philistine, and 
hardly go deep enough to strike at the root of the matter. The ‘reporter’ 
who figures so largely in the book is certainly entertaining, though we 
agree with the doctor in accepting his stories only at a discount. The 
account of the negro prayer-meeting, and of the ‘mighty movin’’ 
preacher with his address, is grotesque. The absurd story of Birks, on 
pp. 133-9, we cannot unqualifiedly praise; it has rather too much of that - 
phase of Yankee wit which to an Englishman appears wanting in reverence 
and taste. But the pictures of the rent-estate agent, immigration agent, 
and several other agents, are acute and witty. Weare told that the sewing- 
machine repairer, after having charged five dollars for repairing a machine, 
when he only rubbed it with kerosene oil and emery, does not return to 
the same neighbourhood again. ‘He is bold, but discreet.’ The attempts 
at hog-stealing are very humorous, and the ‘ reporter’ who accompanies 
the travellers from the middle to the end of the volume treats them to 
an account of his newspaper experiences. The story of little May, on 
the other hand, is deeply touching. The statistics given of profits on stock 
raising, &c., are instructive, and we gain an altogether interesting and 
graphic idea of the Texan territory from a perusal of the volume. The 


. country is appreciated, the follies of its people are humorously described, 


their vices are condemned, and their good points are not forgotten. 
We cannot say that the illustrations (of course, making some exceptions) 
are up to a high standard, but the print is very good, clear, and readable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Charles George Gordon. A Sketch. By Reainaup H. Barngs, Vicar of 
Heavitree, and CHarLes E. Brown, Major R.A. (Macmillan and Co.) The 
aspects of General Gordon’s character which this slight sketch presents, 
and which are brought out chiefly in his correspondence with Mr. Barnes, 
demand our admiration in a very high measure. In all impulses, purposes, 
and self-consecration Gordon’s qualities were heroic in a degree never 
perhaps surpassed in either church or state; an unselfish patriot, a fervent 
teligious believer in Christ, an able and heroic soldier, full of human pity, 
and incapable of any form of self-seeking, his character is sufficient to 
redeem the age from the croaking estimates of men who are prompted to 
disparagement by their own unworthy self-consciousness. Still we are 
confirmed by all that we discover of Gordon that the saint, the patriot, 
the heroic soldier must be distinguished from the theologian and the 
statesman. Gordon’s love to Christ was associated with theological 
notions that can only be called fantastical, that no sober thinkers of any 
school could endorse. He was an enthusiast and a mystic. ‘We are not 
compelled to respect his judgment because we have such unbounded 
admiration for his heart; so his heroism as a soldier does not involve 
capacity as a statesman. If no man of our generation commands more 
admiration in the former capacity, few can claim less in the latter. It 
has been our misfortune that a just popular enthusiasm for the one has 
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overborne all just estimate of the other——A Woman's Work. Memorials 
of Eliza Fletcher. By the Rev. C. A. Satmonp, Glasgow. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) A Voice that is Still. Memorials of Esther Beamish. 
By her Sister. (John F. Shaw.) We put these two books together 
because of the singular resemblance of character and work of the two 
ladies. Miss Fletcher was of a good family residing at Rushden Hall, 
Northamptonshire, but Mr. Salmond’s account of it is of singular vague- 
ness. We get no idea of her family relations, save that she was a 
protégée, on the ground of family friendship, of the}Duchess of Gordon. 
Miss Beamish was a daughter of a well-known London clergyman. 
Both became successful conductors of classes and missions, and effective 
speakers at revival meetings—Miss Fletcher chiefly in Glasgow, Miss 
Beamish in Belgium. There were characteristic differences in their cha- 
racter and religious experience, Miss Fletcher being grievously tormented 
by metaphysical Calvinism, but both became fervid, enterprizing, and 
fearless evangelists, and were the means of very much good. It is 
impossible to read these records of abounding love for Christ and of con- 
suming passion for the souls of men without deep and tender sympathy, 
differences of opinion on some matters notwithstanding. It may best 
suggest their character to say that they belong to the fervid, unselfish 
religious school of General Gordon. Life and Letters of Adolphe 
Monod. By One of his Daucuters. (James Nisbet and Co.) Adolphe 
Monod was one of the ablest and most popular ministers of the Reformed 
Church of France. He singularly combined keen intellectual faculty with 
very fervid devotional feeling. He came early under the influence of 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, and gradually passed from ethical to 
spiritual religiousness. His letters, like his preaching, reveal the entire- 
ness, sincerity, and passion of his holy and fervid soul. Men Worth 
Remembering: Fletcher of Madeley. By the Rev. F. W. Macponatp. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Macdonald has advantageously brought 
within the compass of a small volume the records of Fletcher—which, as 
the result of great research, Mr. Tyerman presented in a bulky octavo. 
We are glad especially to be spared the polemical details with which so 
large a portion of Mr. Tyerman’s book was filled, for Fletcher was an 
illustration of a not unfrequent phenomenon—the combination of intense 
religious fervour ahd eminent saintliness with a keen and bitter polemical 
faculty. Wesley was another instance. May we hope that one of the 
marks of religious progress is the growth of Christian amenities and 
charities in covtroversy ? Fletcher was, however, one of the saints of the 
Christian Church, a man of pre-eminent personal holiness and consecra- 
tion. Mr. Macdonald’s memoir is written with much literary skill and 
religious sympathy.——John Knox. By Witu1am M. Taytor, LL.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Two hundred pages of print is not by any means 
abundant space in which to do justice to the chances and changes of John 
Knox’s life, his persecutions, his exiles, his wanderings, his return to his 
native county, and the mighty work he did for Scotland, and through 
Scotland for civilization and religion in all time. Nevertheless Dr. Taylor 
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has done the work well. He has condensed his matter in a judicious man- 
_ ner, and has been very careful to keep close to his authorities. If any fault 
could be found with his volume, it is that he hardly comes close enough to 
the man himself. Dr. Taylor has certainly done right in devoting all the 
space that he does to the revelations that rewarded the efforts of the late 
Professor Lorimer, relating to the period of Knox’s earlier life spent at 
Berwick-on-Tweed and at Newcastle-on-Tyne. And this the more that 
there can be no doubt, as Dr. Taylor says, that Knox, from the shifts and 
compromises which he saw in England in the Reformation work, was the 
more determined when he returned to Scotland, after so many pains 
(galley-labour told severely on his weak constitution) and troubles, that 
there the work should be thoroughly done, as it was done. The English 
reader will be much interested in noting how completely Knox’s past 
experience was reflected in the Church of Scotland, with its Book of 
Common Order, its Superintendents, its Book of Common Prayer, and so 
on. As originally framed, it was essentially the reflection of John Knox’s 
character and genius. In speaking of John Knox and Mary Stuart, Dr. 
Taylor very well remarks that ‘while Knox’s manner towards her Majesty 
has been most microscopically examined, very little attention has been 
given to Mary’s manner towards Kuox.’ The book is well arranged, well 
' written, and thoroughly readable from first to last. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Old World Questions and New World Answers. By Davin 
Pipgzon, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Author of ‘An 
Engineer’s Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round Trip from 0° 
to 0°.’ Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. David Pidgeon is certainly no unobservant traveller. He not only 
gives us a very good account of what of importance he heard and saw in 
his travels through some portions of America, but he constantly recalls us 
to the underlying phenomena which unmistakeably tell that the New 
World is rapidly advancing to the solution of many of the problems that 
have troubled and even now distress the old country. The title of his 
book therefore is no misnomer, but exactly describes its contents. Whether 
Mr. Pidgeon talks with the farmer, or pays a visit to the Shakers at 
Lebanon; whether he studies clockmaking at Waterbury, or the work 
and life in the factories of Lowell ; whether he examines common schools, 
or inquires into the higher education of women in America, as pursued 
under Miss Lyon’s auspices at Holyoke; whether he rambles through 
Boston streets and reflects on its traditions, and especially those which 
most emphatically tell us of the War of Independence, or walks through 
New York, or sails on the Hudson, the ideas in the background of his mind 
which colour all the rest are distinctively those of the economist and 
social statist. Not that he is lacking in descriptive gifts. He can be very 
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picturesque and effective when he pleases, as the section headed ‘ Among 
the Berkshire Hills,’ and the chapter on Lakes George and Champion 
amply suffice to prove; but these are subordinate and secondary to the 
clear presentation of his conclusions regarding political and commercial 
conditions and prospects. We refer all readers interested in these matters 
to the book itself, and whether or not they agree with Mr. Pidgeon, they 
will assuredly confess to his insight and stimulating style of treatment, ~ 
As for protection, he is firm in his opinion that America is herself the 
greatest loser by it; and that we are really the gainers; that a cautious 
/ and gradual abolition of it would inevitably have the effect of producing 
such an expansion of manfacturing energy that America would speedily be 
independent of us for raw material, &c. As for the’agriculturalists them- 
selves, they suffer and won't believe it; while the labourer is the dupe of, 
worn-out traditions. Let the following facts stand as evidence of Mr. 
Pidgeon’s strong position on this subject: The average annual expendi- 

ture of the agricultural population of America is about seventy millions 
’ sterling. Of this sum, however, only fifty millions produce an adequate 
return for the money spent, the remaing twenty millions being squandered 
in paying, at the rate of fourteen pounds instead of ten, for all the com- 
modities of life. A yearly loss of twenty millions, amounting to twelve 
pounds per annum individually, does not of course destroy the farmer’s 
profits, but is a serious national loss nevertheless. Economists of certain 
schools may argue with our author; but they will find it hard to drive 
him out of some of his positions. 


International Policy. Essays on the Foreign Relations of 


: England. Second Edition. Chapman and Hall. . 
; There is every reason for gratification at the success thus far of these 
Essays. They represent a school; but it is a school which, whatever 
y faults it may have, possesses ideas, and will have nothing to say to loose 
n and arbitrary methods of political construction; but seeks to rest every- 
1s thing on a basis of principle, citing as paramount the sentence of Comte: 
w “The fundamental doctrine of modern social life is subordination of Politics 
ati to Morals.” It is at once a protest against the utilitarianism of the 
is Benthamic school, and the *‘ materialism’’ of what its writers would call 
or the Manchester school. The writers are at one on the principle that it is 
at possible to systematize international politics, and that the ground should 
rk be the assertion of duties and not of rights. Viewed from this stand- 
ls, point, the enlightened self-interests of all European states are identical ; 


ed but this‘is urged in every imaginable form, and with the most effective 
oh illustrations. Practical statesmen will, no doubt, urge that the defect of 
ch the whole theory is that some of the unpleasant facts of human nature, 
gh national as well as individual, are not fairly faced and allowed for. Mr. 
nd Congreve, in what he has to say with regard to America and its failure, 
nd through the presence of the negro mainly, to realize the dignity of service, 
in effect admits this; and it is somewhat damping to read that the 
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Eastern world should in no way take the United States as a model for 
future guidance in any direction. She weighs merely by her mass not 
her ideas ; she should be guided rather than led. Mr. Harrison, in treat- 
ing of England and France, indicates the point where their interests meet, 
and is led very sharply to indicate the line where the English Positivists 
part from the followers of Cobden and Bright, though they are in favour 
of Free Trade, and much else. But the objection is that this school puts 
commercial and material success as an end, whereas with them it is but a 
means. ‘Civilization means a great deal more than labour, and more 
than material wealth and industrial cultivation. It means the uniform 
education of the human powers, whether in communities or in man; and 
of these the social and generous instincts are the highest.’ The other 
writers, Professor Beesley, Mr. E. H. Pember, Mr. Henry D. Hutton, 
and Dr. Bridges, from different sides urge the same truths, and the essay 
of Professor Beesley on ‘ England and the Sea’ contains much truth. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 
By Smite. With an Tntroductory Essay and 
Notes by Joseph Suretp Nicnonson, M.A. T. Nelson 
and Sons. 


The publication of a new edition of Adam Smith’s great work is a sig- 
nificant and encouraging symptom. It has been superseded by the 
developments of political economy only as Newton’s ‘Principia’ has 
been superseded by the developments of mathematical science. It is 
equally a book of origins, and no succession of builders can altogether 
supersede the original architect. A wide reader, a careful and modest 
thinker, he subjected all his theories to every possible test of fact. Hypo- 
thesis was used by him only as an instrument of investigation. Like 
Locke, as professor Nicholson justly remarks, his reasoning carefully com- 
bines a priori with a posteriori arguments. The ‘ Wealth of Nations’ may 
fairly claim to be not only the best, but the parent system of modern 
political economy. Its chief present-day value being in the fruitfulness 
of its principles and methods, as evinced in modern writers like Mill, 
Bagehot, Jevons, and Goschen. Professor Nicholson’s Introductory 
Essay is a very able critique on the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ in its relation to 
the political economy which it found, and to the larger and more exact 
themes which it has developed. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. Twenty-Second Annual Publica- 
tion. Edited by J. Scorr Keitre. Macmillan and Co. 


’ It is no slight undertaking to keep up a publication like this to the 
progress of events throughout the world, so as to summarize, for the 
practical information of ‘statesmen,’ social, political, national, and statis- 
tical change. The large alterations in this volume compared with that of 
last year show how assiduously Mr. Keltie has done this. We have only 
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to think of what has taken place in Egypt, to which twenty pages are 
devoted, setting forth the relative interests in Egypt of England and all 
other Powers. For example, in 1883, British exports to Egypt were more 
than eight and a half millions ; French exports just one million. English 
shipping through the Suez Canal shows a tonnage of 6,136,847 tons; that 
of France, the next in magnitude, of 782,133 tons. The colonial enter- 
prises of Germany during the year have wrought a great change. The 
articles on Germany, Italy, and Russia have had to be re-written. Mr. 
Keltie has made use of the best and latest statistical information. For 
men interested in public affairs the work is indispensable, and each suc- 
ceeding issue is an improvement upon its predecessors. 


The Case for Disestablishkment. A Handbook of Facts and 
Arguments in Support of the Claim for Religious 
Equality. Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control. 


This is a very complete handbook to the great ecclesiastical controversy 
of our day. The religious and political arguments are stated. The 
historical and legal positions of the Episcopal Church are éxamined. The 
question of church property is discussed. Church patronage, the practical 
efficiency of the Establishment, its position in Wales and in Scotland, 
the test of experience as seen in the results of Disestablishment and in 
the history of the Church, practical questions connected with Disestab- 
lishment, are all passed in rapid review. The statements of the book are 
succinct, and its references valuable. Although necessarily polemical, its 
tone is studiously respectful and its arguments fair. The Establishment 
is carefully distinguished from the Church Established, and the polemic is 
directed against institutions, not against men. We could wish for the 
book that churchmen would read and study it. 


Progressive Morality. An Essay in Ethics. By Tomas 
Fowter, M.A., LL.D., President of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Professor of Logic in the University 
of Oxford. Macmillan and Co. 


Professor Fowler has here written a very interesting treatise, which 
exhibits freshness and opens up many new points of view. Of his ana- 
lysis of the moral sentiment we shall not say more than this, that the 
main difficulties which have logically emerged from a frank recognition 
of an absolute ‘moral sanction,’ and the frank acknowledgment at the 
same time of the necessity of the education of the conscience, have been 
met; and thus Professor Fowler may be said to stand between the old 
school of intuitive moralists and the new school of positivistic moralists, 
and to do something to reconcile them. His discrimination of the various 
sanctions of conduct—physical, legal, social—from the moral and religious 
éactions, is excellent; and his proofs that Bentham in several instances 
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_eonfused one or other of these with the ‘moral sanction,’ is incisive and 
complete. He holds it as an ultimate fact of human nature that men do 
look back on conduct with regret or with satisfaction, entirely apart from 

‘ any consideration of the opinion of others, favourable or otherwise, 
respecting it. Having clearly seized these principles, it is rather beside 
the mark, as has been done by some critics, to raise difficulties about the 
peculiar effect of certain acts of minor morality as tested by special 
sanctions; and to accredit these performances more to fear of some 
species of subtle class-punishment, ostracism, or discredit of some kind, 
ihan to any real feeling of individual preference. Mr. Fowler has 
already met that point, and offered the efficient tests; so that particular 
cases need not be dwelt on in that fashion. The various points raised are 
illustrated by very happy instances. Contracting debts without means of 
payment, and borrowing, are especially well dealt with. If sometimes it 
inight seem that Professor Fowler descends to a casuistry when he is not 
aware of it, this is a criticism which has been made on most of our 
ethical writers from Ralph Cudworth down to Professor Maurice. We 
commend the book as practical and suggestive, and quite worthy of the 
author’s reputation. 


Landscape in Art before Claude and Salvator. By Jostan 
Gitsert. With One Hundred and Forty-One Illustra- 
tions. London: John Murray. 


Those who know Mr. Gilbert, whether as an artist or an author, will 
require no urging to induce them to welcome another of his books, They 
will be too well acquainted with his love for nature as well as for art, and 
with a way he has of putting into words, and bringing out in greater-clear- 
ness and beauty, thoughts which his readers themselves have had almost 
without consciousness, until they recognize them in his pages in a new 
dress. His present subject is, as he says, ‘a region hitherto unexplored, and 
retreating into the dim unknown,’ although it is strange that it should have 
remained so, for the connection between landscape and other branches of 
art is, as the author shows us, almost as old as art itself. Mr. Gilbert’s 
attention began to be drawn to it when writing his book on ‘Cadore; or, 
Titian’s Country.’ Then it was that he first studied those strange dolo- 
mites which had been a terra incognita to British travellers; and it was 
in trying to identify the forms of the mountains so constantly introduced 

' by Titian into his pictures with those to be found in the works of contem- 
porary masters, that Mr. Gilbert was struck with ‘the amcunt of land- 
scape beauty which passed unnoticed amidst the imposing claims of great 
sacred subjects, or those of mythologic legend,’ and felt, too, ‘that in 
these neglected corners of canvases, if the study of them were sufficiently 
wide and thorough, might be traced the rise and early progress of land- 

scape painting.’ - The chapter entitled ‘The Scope of Landscape Art’ is 

a charming introduction to the main portion of the volume. In it we 

find that the spirit of art, at first expressing itself in apparel and personal 
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ornament, and next in architecture, wherein the human figure soon came 
to be depicted following its varied avocations, turned afterwards by 
degrees to the other material surroundings of man, and added a tree, a 
hill, walls, or a tower, as something that would help to tell his story; and 
going on from this, at last, but very long afterwards, discovered ‘a vast 
region abundantly rich in the beautiful, the grand, and the emotional, 
waiting to be explored—waiting to yield up its powers to whomsoever 
could use them.’ And from the time that the artistic eye discovered 
landscape in these surroundings, of which poets had already to some 
extent availed themselves, a new sense, we may almost say, had been 
added to us in the perception of the glorious combinations of colour and 
varieties of form presented by nature in her ever-changing moods; for land- 
scape must be nature’s work, as Mr. Gilbert takes care to show, although 
the presence or the suggestion of man’s handiwork, even a mere pathway, a 
stile, or a bit of ruined wall, is capable of lending to it an additional charm. 
‘Landscape art,’ says the writer, has ‘a noble sphere, and beauty of a 
kind peculiar to itself... . It searches out the grace, the beauty, the 
grandeur, and the pathos that dwell in earth and sky. It reads the face 
of nature; it finds therein a wonderful reflex of the human soul, and 
refuses to take this reading as a ‘“‘fallacy.” It discovers that as music 
touches and thrills the innermost chords of being, so will landscape, in its 
harmonies and contrasts, soothe or rouse the spirit ; and with this great 
privilege, that no subtle, foul suggestion ever accompanies the spectacle.’ 
Two able chapters on ‘ Landscape in Literature,’ which we have not space 
to dwell upon, next follow; and then comes one on ‘The Principles of 
Art applied to Landscape,’ which is highly instructive and suggestive. 
Mr. Gilbert will have nothing low, nothing conventional. In his idea 
landscape painting should not deal with the merely picturesque, that 
should be subordinate to the expression of a noble ideal, its highest 
function being to recognize and develop the sympathy of nature with the 
burdens of humanity. Moreover, he holds that the work of each land- 
scape painter is, or should be, a revelation of his own personality, and 
characterizes conventionality as a disease of art that produces hand-work 
instead of head-work or heart-work, and always accompanies a decline of 
power. ‘The Landscape of Ancient Art,’ ‘The Landscape of Mosaics,’ 
and ‘The Landscape of Manuscripts,’ form three very interesting chapters, 
and we next come to ‘Early Flemish Landscape,’ which, in panels and 
illuminations, had long preceded the appearance of it in Italy. But from 
the’ time when Masaccio introduced reality into the background of his 
pictures we find landscape advancing, if by slow degrees, in the hands of 
Ghirlandaio, Perugino, Bartolommeo, Raphael, and Coreggio. Naturally 
the interest of the book increases as it advances, but we can follow it no 
further. The reader must study for himself what Mr. Gilbert has to say 
of the German and Venetian schools, of the Italianized Flemings, and of 
the advent of Claude and Salvator. We can promise him that after 
perusing it he will look at the old masters with quite a new insight. .The 
illustrations, which are very numerous, make every point clear. 
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Hints on the Health of the Senses. By°H. MacnavucuTen 
Jones, M.D., F.R.C.S. Lond. and Edinb., Professor in the 
Queen’s University, Ireland, Consulting Surgeon to the 
County and City of Cork Hospital, &c. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


Dr. Jones has done a service by the publication of this compact little 
treatise, which is as well written as it is effectively illustrated by diagrams. 
There can be no doubt that one of the greatest aims of preventive medicine 
is to enlighten the public respecting those organs which are at once most 
delicate, and whose healthful activity is most essential to life and its en- 
joyments. Any person of ordinary intelligence could in a few hours obtain 
from this book a very clear idea of the general structure of the organs of 
sense ; and Mr. Jones adds much to the value of the treatise by simple 
hints as to treatment of the ear and the eye and the skin, especially of 
young children. His section on the skin is particularly worthy of atten- 
tion. He also gives a very admirable sketch of the audiphon and its 
application, and of the various influences, such as climate, over-eating 
indigestion, &c., which affect the voice. On two points Dr. Jones indulges 
in some argument. The first is in opposition to a statement of Miss 
Cobbe in ‘The Contemporary Review’ that on doctors rested the odium 
of bringing ill-health to the great mass of womankind, through their 
sordid desire ‘ to make work for themselves ;’ and the second is the ques- 
tion of women doctors, and the desirability on broad grounds of their 
increase. We are not sure that the pages of such a handbook were the 
best place for discussing these points ; but Dr. Jones is both moderate and 
firm in his statements, and the reasons he gives for his position are 
certainly strong. We notice that Dr. Jones, under the head of hearing, 
says nothing of eczema in the ear. 


Jellyfish, Starfish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research on 
Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S., Zoological Secretary of the Linnean 
Society. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Romanes, in this latest contribution to the admirable ‘ International 
Series,’ has made a valuable addition to scientific literature in many 
aspects of it; and he has written a book which the ordinary reader 
' will be able for most part to peruse with intelligent interest and plea- 
sure—a triumph of a very exceptional kind. His primary purpose, of 
course, is to present the-results of many experiments of a most intri- 
cate and thorough-going character, in order, if possible, to throw light 
on rudimentary nervous systems; but he is careful to present every- 
thing in the simplest terms of which the subject-matter is susceptible. 
Scarce anything could be at once more more striking or more simple 
than the manner in which he demonstrates the invariable stimulus of 
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light on the medusw at pp. 39-44, and the proofs given that this 
faculty is lodged exclusively in the marginal bodies. The susceptibility of 
these peculiar animals to electrical stimulation is also exhibited with 
marked power and clearness, and the whole section on this point is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The chapter on ‘ Artificial Rhythm ’—the result 
of an immense amount of labour and thought—is perhaps the most 
pregnant in the volume, though some readers may hold that the section 
concerned with the experiments in freezing, and the effect of the crys- 
tallization of the sea-water constituents in these strange bodies on 
recovery, contests that place of honour. The experiments on the 
separated rays of the star-fish as regards powers of movement, suscep- 
tibility to stimulus, &c., reveal a whole range of facts that will be new 
to zoologists generally—facts which could only have been learned by one 
who was also a skilful physiologist. The effects of nerve-poisons, too, 
are very carefully estimated as the results of close and lengthened 
observation and experience. Of course, in his preface, and elsewhere, 
Mr. Romanes has words to say about the necessity of vivisection in all 
this class of studies; research, in fact, is impossible without it; but he 
presents strong ground for believing that pain is not felt by animals 
of this simple rudimentary nature, the sense of pain, in his idea, only 
coming into existence with consciousness. Mr. Romanes has certainly 
made good use of his holidays at the seaside, and if his book enables 
many in the crowds who annually flock to our coasts to view these beau- 
tiful structures with more of attention and interest, as well as to attract 
young scientists to a new and fruitful sphere of labour, his volume (which 
bases itself on more abstruse papers published in ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
| actions’ and elsewhere) will not have been written in vain. The cuts are 
cas mostly very beautiful. 


Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus. By James 
M. Taytor, Professor of Mathematics, Madison Univer- 
sity. Boston: Ginn, Heath, and Co. 


As an elementary treatise designed for beginners, this book may be 
highly commended for the excellence of its typography and the clear 
arrangement of its contents. It also gives a good selection of examples ; 
and the usual applications of the calculus to geometry and mechanics, 
which form such useful illustrations of its principles and results, are on 
the whole clearly set forth. But having said this, we have said all that 
we honestly can in its praise. We fail to discover anything that dis- 
: tinguishes this work amongst many others of a similar class. The author 
does not show any keen apprehension of the difficulties of the learner, 
nor any special skill in dealing with them. The mixed method he has 
adopted in the commencement will, we fear, rather be a perplexity than 
a help to the beginner; and in other parts of the work we have noticed 
a want of exactness in definition and a looseness of statement that will 
often prove a stumbling-block, while not infrequently deductions are 
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drawn for which no proper basis is supplied in any previous statement. 
The book, it may be inferred, has been prepared chiefly with a view to 
the writer’s own pupils. It may be a convenient manual for a teacher 
who can supply the missing links and the needful explanations, but it is 
not a work that we can strongly recommend to the private student. In 
chapter x. the writer somewhat deviates from the primary purpose of the 

’ book, and gives some purely algebraical methods for the determination of 
asymptotes; and for this he may plead the example of others. We notice, 
however, that it has not occurred to him to set before his pupils a very 
simple proposition that will often determine the asymptotes of a curve 
with great facility. It is this: whenever the equation to a curve can be 
thrown into the form (ax+by-+c) f (a, y)=constant, then ar+by+c=o 
is one of its asymptotes, if values of x, and y which satisfy the original 
equation will make f (a, y) indefinitely large, when either z or y in- 

_ creases indefinitely. And further, on similar conditions f (x, y)=o is an 
asymptotic curve, and its asymptotes will be asymptotes to the given 
curve. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


The Tragedie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. A Study with 
the Text of the Folio of 1623. By Gzorcze MacDonaxp. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


This volume is the result of a loving and critical study of ‘Hamlet’ 
extending over many years. Dr. Macdonald’s insight and sagacity do not j 
hinder his attention to the minutest details, but these, combined with his 
imaginative sympathy, preserve him from ever descending to pedantry. 
The great point of value about this study is that Dr. MacDonald has con- 
stantly kept in his mind that the Second Quarto and the Folio of 1623, 
which he prints as his text, are both from the hand of Shakespeare, only 
that the latter is the final and approved result of Shakespeare’s judgment 
with regard to his great creation. He absolutely disagrees with the critics 
who go on the principle of inserting passages from the earlier form, which 
it was the evident purpose of Shakespeare to omit; and thovgh these, and 
the First Quarto of 1603, which was evidently printed from the first rough 
draft and surreptitiously appropriated, have. been carefully kept in view 
as aiding a conception of a creational development of the play, he has in- 
sisted on preserving a clear text. Dr. MacDonald’s theory is that Shake- 
speare worked upon his own copy of the Second Quarto, cancelling and 
adding, and that, after his death, this copy came, along with original 
manuscripts, into the hands of his friends the editors of the Folio, who 
proceeded to print according to his alterations, All the changes of im- 
portance from the text of the Quarto are thus received as Shakespeare’s 
own; and to Dr. MacDonald they seem not only to trim the parts imme- 
diately affected, but to render the play more harmonious and consistent. 
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The text of the First Folio is therefore given letter by letter, point by 
point, and the variations of the Second Quarto are given in the margin 
and at the foot of the page. Our space will not allow us to enter into 
detailed criticism of the notes and explanations, which, taken generally, 
are full of instructive suggestion and throw light on the inner thought and 
purpose as well as on the mere construction and phrasing. On one of the 
glosses, that on the two lines in the advice of Polonius to Laertes, we 
may add one word— 


‘But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each unhatched, unfledged comrade.’ 


Dr. MacDonald says here, ‘ Do not make the palm hard and dullits touch 
of discrimination by shaking lands in welcome with every one that turns 
up.’ But it has been suggested to us whether this may not mean parting 
with the shining coin to pay for costly treating. The summaries of the 
acts, and indeed the whole work, are excellent, a valuable contribution 
to Shakespeare commentary by a true poet and critic; and it is not 
possible but that it should do much to achieve the end at which the editor 
has aimed. 


Writings by the Way. By Joun Camppett Suirn, M.A., 
Advocate. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 


These essays are a very peculiar mixture of the cramped and provincial 
with breadth and vigour of a certain kind. Within limits Mr. Campbell 
Smith, whose career as an advocate has doubtless aided him in literature, 
is keen and comprehensive ; but no man can escape absolutely from his 
‘environment,’ as Carlylists would say, and certainly Mr. Campbell 
Snith has not done so. He is apt at characterization, and can indicate 
in a few words his precise conception of a man or of a book; but then 
he sometimes suddenly spoils it all by the interjection of some paradox or 
extravagance, due to local impression. What could be more significant 
of this than the following from the generally incisive and penetrating 
lecture on Cailyle which opens the volume, and in which, let us say in 
passing, he does full justice to Mrs. Carlyle’s genius and tact, and the 
great debt which the world owes to them, though the lecture was delivered 
before the publication of Mr. Froude’s volumes, and stands in substance 
here as originally delivered: ‘To the best of my thinking Carlyle was not 
equal either in sheer intellectual strength or versatility to Burns, or even 
to Professor Wilson. Both outwardly and inwardly these two came 
nearer to . . . the highest ideal manifestation of the highest gifts in the 
most noble embodiment.’ Note, that the ‘noble embodiment’ here means 
mere physique, as if Professor Wilson’s affectedly leonine head and big 
limbs added something permanently to the value of his intellectual pro- 
duct, and were somehow to be regarded as inseparable from it. This 
surely is paradox and extravagance, if not even downright inconsistency, 
due to some tradition of the men’s personal presence—a matter wholly 
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apart from the ‘noble embodiment,’ which the disinterested critic can 


appreciate in the form given to their conceptions in their books. Both © 


Burns and Professor Wilson failed to reach true manhood and ripeness— 
Burns through vices, misfortunes, and early death, and Wilson through 
temperament and character. He was a youth to the end, so far as his 
writings represent him, overflowing with good spirits, and extravagance, 
and wild fun, and without the balance and measure essential to the 
highest literary product, though his versatility, within a certain range, 
cannot be denied. But he could neither have written an epic nor a 
history. But Mr. Campbell Smith is so bent on associating Apollo-like 
proportions with literature that he defies facts and talks of ‘Goethe, the 
cultured and complete, with the mien and figure of Apollo.’ As to the 
mien, that may go by taste; but the figure was defective—Goethe was 
long-bodied and short-legged, and, according to faithful accounts, was 
very anxious in receiving strangers so to pose himself, that the defect of 
Apollo-like proportions, which he keenly felt, might least be noticed. On 
this head Mr. Campbell Smith can be furnished with authorities if he 
wants them; only really we cannot see that a slight shortness in the legs, 
which often distressed Goethe, should in any way detract from our appre- 
ciation of the classic grace of his writings, any more than Byron’s club 
foot and Heine’s contracted spine, which kept him for long years to the 
mattress-grave, should do from theirs. The tone taken towards Lord 
Jeffrey here, somewhat patronizing, bitter, and narrow, as of a very 
superior person, is surely in no degree due to his lack of big limbs and 
Apollo-like proportions. We cannot profess to be able to estimate the 
relative power and worth of great lawyers; but we are sure that to many 
the following sentence will seem open to the criticism we have generally 
advanced: ‘As for Cranworth, Wensleydale, Chelmsford, and Hatherley, 
they were mere pigmies in comparison with Lord Colonsay (Duncan 
MeNeill), and hardly deserve to be mentioned in the same breath. 
Whatever Cockneydom may have thought of the grand old man, there 
was in the House of Lords no finer specimen of venerable manhood than 
he.’ These are sentences which convey no nice discrimination of relative 
merits or failings; with all their appearance of authority, their ipse-dixit 
style, they convey nothing, in fact, but vaguest generality. The essay on 
‘The True and False in History’ is good; but the speech at a Burns 
centenary could well have been spared. The essays on ‘ Realism, 
Idealism, and Positivism, as embodied in Sir William Hamilton, Pro- 
fessor Ferrier, and Comte, are suggestive but inadequate. The biographical 
notices of distinguished lawyers and men of letters, mostly Scotch, form 
to us the best and freshest part of the book. Particularly we should 
mention those ‘on Lord Neaves, Lord Colonsay, Professor Moir, and 
Lord Westbury. These originally appeared as obituary notices in ‘The 
Scotsman’ newspaper, under the editorship of the late distinguished 
Alexander Russel, and in spite of some faults of extravagance, both in 
idea and expression, were thoroughly worthy of it. Mr. Campbell Smith 
is keen and close in picturing a character; he sometimes kicks over the 
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traces when he tries to enter the region of the ‘ higher criticism,’ alike 
when he deals with Professor Wilson and Alexander Smith. And, by the 
way, Scotticisms abound: Mr. Campbell Smith writes ‘called for’ when 
he means ‘called on,’ now and then slips into ‘ will’ instead of ‘shall,’ 
and uses fo be instead of ‘ for,’ as in this case: ‘To be a lawyer Jefirey was 
a very kind-hearted little fellow,’ by which surely Mr. Smith does not 
mean that, from his own experience and observation, legal knowledge and 
practice are in themselves inimical to ordinary kind-heartedness. 


Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. With 
a Preface and Notes by Srantey Lane-Pootz. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has done a great service by this new addition 
to the Parchment Library Series. As he says, ‘ It is a melancholy privi- 
lege of a classical author to be more talked about than read, and Swift 
has enjoyed this distinction to the full.” That this is true is proved by 
the inept and ignorant references made to Struldbrugs and Brobding- 
nagians, which we have observed in recent years even in journals of high 
repute, proving that if Swift had ever been read by the writers, he had 
been soon forgotten. Swift’s satire is of quite a peculiar quality—it is like 
that of no other writer. Itis so incisive, measured, so full of reserves and 
of cool, calculating exactitude. ‘He takes care to keep his feet firm if he 
ever looks to the stars. Mr. Lane- Poole, in his little essay-introductory, 
has in a few paragraphs admirably indicated Swift’s chief characteristics. 
‘ Swift’s satire,’ he says, ‘is always in terrible earnest. We smile with 
Thackeray, for we feel that the humorist is ridiculing himself as much as 
anybody, and is laughing with us while he pretends to anathematize. 
With Swift it is no laughing matter. He hates and loathes the meannesses: 
and unrealities of life with the fervour of a prophet of old; he denounces 
them-with the Burden of Moab. Weakness and deception do not amuse 
but enrage him; he does not pity the feeble race that descends to sham 
and subterfuge, he despises it heartily.’ On one point only are we in 
doubt ; that is, whether it would not have been better to omit the whole of 
the ‘ Political Tracts ’—the ‘ Examiners,’ Mr. Lane-Poole himself admits, 
are flat—and to have given instead ‘another chapter or two from the 
Travels. But doubtless it was in the compiler’s view as far as possible to 
show Swift’s range. Tke volume is well fitted for its purpose, and will, 
no doubt, to a great extent, accomplish it ; and we need not add that it 
is as tasteful and pretty as its predecessors. S 


Marius the Epicurean: his Sensations and Ideas. By Wavean 
Pater, M.A. Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 

Mr. Pater’s romance or fictitious biography is in the highest sense finished 

and suggestive ; it palpitates with life and passion, under the calm and 


graceful flow of its periods. Butitis cumbered with lessons that to the last 
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remain all too vague. Few could read it and not be affected by the pathos 
of the close—the dim sadness of the hero’s fate and the irony that made 
him a martyr to a faith that, from genius and temperament, he but 
partially understood, or at all events but half accepted. In him Mr. 
Pater has aimed at showing the points at which Christianity in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius touched the quick of Roman culture and found affini- 
ties with the highest ideals of Stoics and Epicureans, gradually attracting 
to it what was highest and purest; and if the author’s ultra-classicism 
has rendered him fastidious, his willing tribute to early Christianity shows 
that he aims at being fair-minded and philosophic. His book is the 
history of a soul earnestly seeking the light and welcoming it, and the 
note of real experience sounds persistently throughout. The pagan ideal 
is self-sufficiency, under the guise of strong will and complete faith in 
physical sensation; but here the sense of human dependence and need of 
sympathy, the pathetic longing to climb above the prison bars of self and 
to gain glimpses beyond is made plain from the first, and imparts a softened 
lyrical undernote, which through many intellectual intricacies gently 
prepares the way for the dénowement. In this aspect of it, Mr. Pater 
has to some extent sacrificed the sense of unity for breadth and reality. 
Marius, with his keen sensibility, refined curiosity, and longing for com- 
plete repose of intellect and conviction, has appropriated the best in 
Greek and Latin learning and philosophy, and has come, with his friend 
Flavian (who is cut off suddenly in the flush of his ripening powers), to 
yearn for some equivalent to the cheerful serenity of primitive Greek 
life as depicted by the poets, but now, alas, vanished from the life of the 
Roman. Very beautiful and very noble is Mr. Pater’s analysis of Marius’ 
experiences as he gradually rises to the conviction that between things as 
they are and our impressions of them there remains, and must remain, & 
gulf fixed which no conscious effort can bridge over—something ‘ which, 
like some admitted fault or flaw, lies as an element of weakness at the 
very foundation of every philosophical account of the universe, which 
confronts all philosophies at their starting, but with which none have 
really dealt conclusively.’ The chief end of philosophy was found by 
Marius to be to make an end of philosophy; to clear the mind of all that 
would interfere with right education in perception, and in power over the 
concrete in that form in which the individual was most gifted to deal 
with it and to transform it. Art, or the concrete of impression and per- 
ception, and not philosophy, or the abstract and formal of truth, thus 
became his mistress ; more especially music. The ideal present, the mystic 
now became potent, and life was once more suffused with colour. The 
disregard of the Stoics, of Marcus Aurelius in particular, for the body, and 
their stolid indifference to life, were unintelligible to him; their melancholy 
was a daily burden to be borne. His acquaintance with Cornelius and his 
introduction to the church in Cecilia’s house on his return to Rome, 
seemed to supply him with the atmosphere for which he longed. Mr. 
Pater’s way of preparing for this result is ingenious and consistent. But 
Marius could only approach Christianity or appropriate it on one side—its 
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cheerful side, the serene and benedictive side, from which good-will to all 
men is proclaimed, and from which a soft breath is breathed over all 
creatures. For this only he had been prepared, and, indeed, this only he 
was capable of receiving. Not in the heights and depths of its sublime self- 
abnegation could he as yet have breathed, nor have risen to the highest 
bliss of the beatitudes. His aim, notwithstanding his openness and rare 
impressibility, was still self-renunciation should yield to him the most re- 
fined of ideal pleasure, serenity, content, clearness of perception and of 
thought. ‘There in the early Roman Church was to be seen, and on a 
basis of reasonable grounds, that long-sought serenity of satisfaction, on a 
dispassionate survey of the facts of life, contrasting itself for Marius in 
particular very forcibly, with the imperial philosopher’s so heavy burden 
of unrelieved melancholy. It was Christianity in its humanity, or even 
in its humanism, in its generous hopefulness for man, its common sense 
and alacrity of cheerful service, its sympathy with all creatures, its appre- 
ciation of beauty and daylight.’ Well may it be said that the tables were 
turned and that the prize of a cheerful temper on a survey of life was no 
more with the Greek. It is from this side that Marius approaches the 
Evangel, and his sensations and ideas in the process are defined with rare 
subtlety, and with all the resources of a masterin language. How expres- 
sive, for example, is the following touch, revealing a phase of experience 
of the hero soon after the death of Flavian: ‘ From Epicurus, the thunder 
and lightning of Lucretius—like thunder and lightning some distance off, 
which one might recline to enjoy in a garden of roses—he had gone back 
to the writer who was in a certain sense the teacher of both—Heraclitus 
of Ionia, whose difficult book concerning nature was even then rare, for 
people had long since satisfied themselves by quoting certain brilliant 
isolated oracles only out of what was at best a taxing kind of lore.’ Mr, 
Pater’s book is learned and ambitious, but at no point is there felt any 
sense of strain; it is full of the results of thought and speculation, but it 
is never heavy; and however much one may disagree with particular 
sentiments, the general tone is lofty and it is coloured throughout by the 
‘impassioned contemplation’ of which he writes so eloquently as the end 
of all philosophy and culture. 


Charakterbilder aus dem neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Biogra- 
phisch-kritische Essais. (Character-sketches from the 
Nineteenth Century. Biographico-critical Essays.) Von 
Leorotp Katscuer. Berlin: Ferd. Dummler’s Verlags- 
buchandlung. 1884. 


Mr. Katscher’s essays are nine in number, and treat of the following 
celebrities—George Sand, George Eliot, Currer Bell, Harriet Martineau, 
Hippolyte Adolphe Taine, Alfred de Musset, Henry Thomas Buckle, 
Hans Christian Andersen, and Charles Bradlaugh. The longest as well 
as most valuable are those on George Sand and Hippolyte Adolphe Taine, 
commonly called Henri Taine, author of the well-known ‘ History of 
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English Literature.’ We have perused the work with great interest; 
once begun it is difficult not to go on reading an essay to the end. Bio- 
graphical details are skilfully selected and well woven together. The 
author’s critical estimates, so far as they concern literary matters, almost 
always command our sympathy; and the style is characterized by great 
clearness and freshness —it moves, and moves rapidly; herein unlike 
that of most German writers. This virtue of Mr. Katscher is perhaps 
due to the circumstance that he seems to have written largely for French 
periodicals. Amongst the points as to which we seriously differ from him 
are the undue tenderness with which he treats the immoralities of George 
Sand and Alfred de Musset, and the absurdly high position assigned to 
Charles Bradlaugh. As to the former, we confess that we are still pre- 
judiced enough to think that the higher and nobler the intellectual en- 
dowments of man or woman, the greater the obligation resting on them 
to observe the laws of morality, especially those affecting marriage and 
the family. As to Bradlaugh—whose name seems to us altogether out of 
place in a work of the nature of Mr. Katscher’s—it will be enough to 
quote one or two of the author’s judgments. ‘A very remarkable man, 
not so much as author or thinker, but as man; who has wrought wonders 
not only for himself, but for his country and nation in general.’ ‘After 
Gladstone there is ng politician in England with so enormous a following 
as Bradlaugh.’? ‘In his own way, and by his example, he has filled 
thousands of the lowest classes with newly strengthened feelings of self- 
reliance and hope, and taught them to exercise self-help and to abominate 
every species of oppression.’ We should object also to describing Buckle 
as ‘one of the most remarkable conceivable phenomena, both as author 
and man.’ On the whole, however, Mr. Katscher’s essays will be found 
lively and instructive reading. 


Our Little Life. Essays Consolatory and Domestic, with 
some others. Second Series. By the Author of the 
‘Recreations of a Country Parson,’ &c. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


We are not sure that Dr. Boyd in the long course of his preaching, and 
publishing of essays shorn of their sermon shape by dint of dexterous 
handling, has not said before a good deal that we find in this volume. 
But he is so genial and so gossipy, so quaintly self-assured and so desirous 
to pour balm into the wounded hearts of others, that we read on, well 
pleased with our mentor, who instead of dwelling on dogma or dictum 
is apt to surprise us with an anecdote or a personal reminiscence. He 
acts on his own maxim: Every style is good but the tiresome. Many of 
his little eccentricities have in the course of years been toned down and 
mellowed ; and his experience is such that he is well entitled to speak of 
work and troubles and consolation to all who will listen to him; and it 
must be said that seldom will he misdirect them in any point of prime 
importance. A slightly miscellaneous character is imparted to the 
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-volume by the reprint towards the end of some articles which appeared 
ina magazine : one on Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of Lord Lyndhurst, and 
the other on Colonel Maurice’s Life of his father, and by one or two eSsays 
more descriptive or historical than dogmatic or moralizing. These are 
the ‘ Treatment of Heresy in Scotland,’ and ‘ At an Anglican Ordination,’ 
both full of point and suggestion. One thing does surprise us. Buckle 
in his ‘ History of Civilization’ had some very severe words about some 
Scottish bishops, who could not enter on their work till they had made 
a long journey to England in order that they might be touched by some 
English bishops; and Dr. Boyd actually tells us that Dean Stanley 
gravely tried to account for this expression by the depth of Buckle’s 
ignorance. He urged that Buckle did not desire to express contempt for 
ordination, but only that he was incredibly ignorant on this as on many 
subjects, and did not really know what it was. Certain remarks of Dean 
Stanley’s on Hooker and other worthies long ago convinced us that with 
all his gifts he was utterly destitute of humour, and this, on Dr. Boyd’s 

testimony, must be held to confirm it. , 


The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (Tom Sawyer’s Com- 
rade). By Marx Twarn (Samuen L. Cuemens). With 
174 Illustrations. Chatto and Windus. , 


It is but seldom that continuations of popular books succeed. ‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn’ is really a continuation of ‘ Tom Sawyer ’—a book which did 
not a little to make a reputation. But Mr. Mark Twain, if he is some- 
times a little coarse, sometimes a little irreverent, and inclined to poke 
fun at the Old Testament, is decidedly a humourist, and it must be ad- 
mitted that in this volume he is full of spirit and wit and drollery. 
Huckleberry Finn’s adventures are told with a prevailing dryness and 
sense of reality which do much to compensate for offences against taste. 
Mr. Clemens writes with a keen eye to the young generation, and he 
knows they can stomach a good deal of that sort of thing, if they only 
get what they really like. ‘ Huck,’ after a great many early escapades in- 
the company of Tom Sawyer, is put under the charge of a certain Widow 
Douglas to be, as he puts it, civilized. He escapes from her, finding the 
monotony of respectability too much for him; but Tom hunted him up, 
and said ‘he was going to start a band of robbers, I might join him if 
I would go back to the widow, and be respectable.’ He went back and 
did his best. The widow tried him with ‘long graces’ and preachings and 
readings from the Bible. ‘She learned me,’ he says, ‘ about Moses and 
the “ bulrushes,” and I was in a sweat to find out all about him; but by 
and by she let it out that Moses had been dead a considerable time; so 
then I didn’t care no more about him, because I don’t take no stock in 
dead people.’ Huck’s father, of whom we see a good deal, is not a de- 
sirable person, but he is cleverly sketched; and the negro Jim, whom 
Huck finds in Jackson’s Island in the Mississippi, to which he made 
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tracks when he had run away, is presented with much cleverness, and made 
useful. The whole book is lively and fresh, and proves that Mark Twain’s 
vein, if not quite inexhaustible, is abundant. The engravings are very 
clever and really illustrate the book. 


Tales and Poems of South India. From the Tamil. By 
Epwarp Jewitt Ropinson. T. Woolmer. 


Mr. Robinson has done a service by this improved and enlarged edition 
of his ‘Tamil Wisdom,’ which was published in 1873. The people of 
South India, who belong to the Dravidian branch of the Turanian race, 
and number some fifteen millions of people, British subjects, are in several 
respects a contrast to the Hindoos, their brethren of Northern India. They 
are simpler in tastes and in style of mind, and they have maintained a 
purer form of religion, being monotheists, as many of the poems and 
hymns given here abundantly attest, and have cultivated a purer and, if 
we may say so, more Western type of morality. It would almost seem as 
though the high preference given to sons over daughters is a later accre- 
tion. At all events, they have not escaped from the incursions of northern 
idolatry and corruption ; and it is, says our author, mostly on account of 
these that the work of the Christian missionary is made difficult. Doubt- 
less, too, the incessant endeavours of the Mohammedans have had their 
own effect, and have modified in some degree customs and beliefs in cer- 
tain parts of Southern India. It is evident from these poems and tales, 
some of which are very ancient, that the Dravidian people have had their 
seers, and poets, and proverb-makers, whose wisdom and whose illustra- 
tions are wonderfully like to much that has become classic with us. Not 
a few of Aisop’s Fables and Pilpay’s are to be found here. The collection 
will present some new materials for the comparative mythologist, who 
cannot go to the Tamil originals on his own account. The section devoted 
to ‘Tamil Women’ is especially worthy of notice, and ‘The Children’s 
Instructor’ contains some gems of wisdom and insight, which are pre- 
sented in a form sufficiently quaint and striking. This, for instance, 
is the second of the Instructions— 


‘ Children, knowledge is better than wealth.” 

‘% How is that, sir?” 

‘“ Thieves can take away riches ; but none can deprive you of knowledge. 
Besides, if you spend money it will decrease; but learning will grow the 
more you impart it to others! Know that so itis.”’ 


The following, from the work titled ‘The Revered Mother,’ is also 
unique in its way— 
‘Virtue’s giving without halt ; 
Wealth is getting without fault ; 
Pleasure is the mutual flame 
Of two who burn with tastes the same; 
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Giving, getting, loving nought: 
Gathering all the power of thought, 
Losing self in the abyss, 

Searching God is heavenly bliss.’ 


‘ Acting with Forethought,’ in the Cwral, and ‘The Dumb Witness, in 
the section headed ‘Judicial Cases,’ are especially characteristic. Mr. 
Robinson’s book, beyond its literary claims, has a direct, practical drift—he 
presents many hints for missionaries and missionary societies. It is an 
interesting and instructive book. 


The Round Table Series. IV. Walt Whitman, Poet and 
Democrat. Edinburgh: William Brown. 


If it were possible fully to estimate a poet like Whitman apart from 
what may be called his ‘inheritance,’ then Mr. John Robertson must be 
declared to have succeeded in the present number of the Round Table 
Series. He looks at Whitman from many points of view; finds him the 
voice of new forces that have been most effectively brought to birth in 
America—the democratic individualism ; the coherence, so so speak, that 
lies revealed to the true poet’s eye under Emerson’s ‘ rolling miscellany of 
facts;’ the catholic and human spirit that is cramped and restricted 
under older and more effete systems of life and government. Mr. Robert- 
son has much that is pertinent to say of various separate poems of Whit- 
man, and rightly praises the ‘ Monody on the Death of Lincoln,’ which, 
notwithstanding its departure from all conventional forms, is filled by 
an imaginative tenderness such as no taste can criticise. But Mr. 
Robertson would have done well if he had devoted a few pages to 
showing—what is right well worth showing—how Thoreau prepared the 
way for Whitman, and how others before Thoreau prepared the way for 
both. We cannot find space now to do justice to the point, we can only 
suggest it loosely. Meanwhile, as an introduction to a discriminating 
perusal of Whitman, we can recommend this pamphlet, which, like those 
that have preceded it, shows liberal discernment, broad sympathy, and a 
power of penetrating beyond forms and conventions. 


Songs of the Heights and Deeps. By the Hon. Ropen Nog, 
Author of ‘A Little Child’s Monument,’ ‘ The House of 
Ravensburg,’ &c. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Noel has prepared us in his previous poems for many of the strong 
and beautiful things which he has now offered to his readers. The com- 
munion with nature in which he indulges is a fiery passion, not a gentle 
dalliance, nor a priestly ministry, nor a prophetic burden. He eschews 
the stately sonorous chant and solemn worship of Wordsworth, and the 
lucid, gentle, melodious meditations of Cowper or Longfellow ; but as the 
artist and lover of Nature all in one, he paints her in all her moods and 
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ways, in a very tumult and thrill of passionate self-obliteration. There 
is an abandon and exuberance and intoxication of tone in many of these 
poems which remind one of Shelley. For instance, in the poem styled 
‘ Thalatta,’ he seems to have embodied all the passion which Victor Hugo 
spread out into a whole volume of his ‘ Toilers of the Seas.’ In the 
word-painting called ‘Monte Rosa,’ Mr. Noel has drawn with pencil of 
flame the ‘ mountain glory,’ and then clothed it with rack and gloom, till 
one seems to feel the storm-spirit of Manfred and Childe Harold. 


*, . many a floweret blows 
In the unearthly Honour of thy snows, 
Like innocent loves in souls erect, sublime, 
Who breathe above the tainted air of time,’ 


is soon followed by the change that passed over ‘Monte Rosa,’ as the 
mantle of storm is flung—then 


‘ Behold! on grand long summits bowed 
A huge ghost-cataract of cloud ! 
Niagara motionless, unvoiced 
In dim rapt air portentous poised !’ 


And then—but we have no space. 

*Melcha’ is by far the most remarkable poem in the volume, It may 
be read as a faéry tale of very high pretensions. The wonderland into 
which this ‘ Alice’ passes is that of betrothal to a ghostly knight, who 
carries her through dark sea caves to the very shrine of the underworld 
and the sources of things and lives, of virtues and crimes. Melcha escapes 
back to earth for a while, but the glamour is too strong for her, and she 
vanishes once more into the uncanny and soul-smiting embrace. But the 
faéry tale is also an allegory of the views of life and history, of faith and 
superstition, of law and love to be attained by those who surrender them- 
selves to the earth- -power, and are content with the nature-forces and laws. 
Much of the universe is sufficiently explicable in that region where shades 
vainly think they have got to the reality of things. Some of earth’s great 
men may be made out pretty well, but the noblest things are blurred, con- 
cealed, misconceived. The horrifying darkness round the tomb of Christ 
is a picture to rival Richter’s dream of a Fatherless world. There are 
heights and depths in this volume which reveal Mr. Noel at his strongest 
and best. 


NOVELS. 


The Talk of the Town. By James Payn. Two Vols. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) Mr. James Payn has certainly struck a fresh note with this 
story, which is founded on the Ireland-Shakespeare forgeries of 1796. 
Under the pseudonym of William Henry Erin will be easily recognized 
that dashing young literary cheat and forger, William Henry Ireland. 
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The story follows closely on the lines of the real one, the introduction of 
which lends to it also an historical interest. Mrs. Jordan, though not likely 
to be mistaken for any one but an actress, appears in an amiable light; and 
her husband, the Duke of Clarence, is shown up as a very commonplace 
individual, as indeed he was. Margaret Slade, the cousin of William 
Henry, is a very pleasant girl, and we are glad that she at last gains a 
husband worthy of her in Frank Dennis, who is in all respects a fine 
character. He certainly deserves praise for his reticence. Had he not 
kept his magnanimous silence in favour of his rival, Mr. Payn would 
have been deprived of a subject, and his readers of the pleasure of the 
interesting details and climax of his story. The way in which old Mr. 
Erin was taken in by the Shakespeare forgeries is absurd enough some- 
times, and his unlimited adulation, right or wrong, offered a ready spoil 
to the cunning William Henry. The row on the acting of ‘ Vortigern’ 
is very vivid. On one point in particular we may praise Mr. Payn, that 
from first to last—from the starting for Stratford-on-Avon in the mail- 
coach to the farewell chapter—there is not a dull bit in the book; and 
after saying this we need not add that it is brimful of Mr. Payn’s usual 
‘Good Spirits.’ The pictures are excellent, and harmonize well with the 
letterpress ; and the book may be looked at as well as read with enjoyment 
and pleasure. 

The Wearing of the Green. By Bast, Author of ‘ Love the Debt.’ 
Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) The ‘Irish Question,’ a recurrent 
one in British politics, forms the background of the plot here, the sym- 
pathies of the writer evidently not being those of the orthodox British 
Philistine. The author holds that the Englishman is so concentrated 
in himself that he has no regard for others’ feelings, being able only to 
see through his own glasses; the Irishman, on the other hand, is apt, 
from his extreme regard for others, to appear sometimes lacking in self- 
respect. There is no doubt some truth in this. Miles Wyndham, the 
father of our heroine, presents a typical example of the author’s theory 
with respect to Irishmen in general. Hearty, honest, affectionate, 
and with a punctilious regard to others’ feelings, he is a true type, we 
should say, of the best side of Irish character; and the fact of this 
characteristic being so implanted in the Irish nature produces the seeming 
inconsistency of there being Irish peasant-women who in natural good- 
breeding (the highest, because of the heart) far outstrip many high-bred 
and wealthy English ladies. Of this the author attempts to give us an 
example by throwing his Irish heroine among the young ladies of a 
wealthy English family in Yorkshire; a family, we may say, who, for 
their pride, vulgarity, and selfishness, are alike detestable and unendurable. 
We can quite understand the Irishman and his daughter wishing to leave 
this very ‘uncongenial roof’ as soon as might be. But, on the other 
hand, we fancy that in the portraiture of the Summers family with their 
open vulgarity of thought and conduct, there is.surely some amount of 
caricature and exaggeration. In Maurice Stoddart, the Nationalist hero, 
we have a well-conceived and natural character, and, we believe, a not 
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uncommon type of the fiery and headstrong young Irish patriot. Alto- 
gether, this is a readable and enjoyable book; the author’s half-sarcastic, 
half-humorous reflections on the sayings and doings of his characters 
are in some cases very piquant, and are always read without the weari- 
ness which too often accompanies the reading of the reflective portion of 
works of fiction. 

Ichabod. A Portrait. By BrrtHa THomas. Two Vols. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) ‘Ichabod’ has but little merit as regards incident or plot, and 
therefore can hardly claim to be a story fitted for popularity. It is a 
study of character, of a subtle, passionate perplexing kind, and it endsin a 
gloom which all the art of the writer fails adequately to relieve. For 
what purpose, it might well be asked, conceive and elaborate point by 
point a personality which so easily succumbs to adverse conditions? 
The conditions largely were of its own making; the hero was the victim 
of his own philosophy. He was a pessimist of the school of Schopenhauer, 
and worked out his philosophy to its full results in practice; but no art 
can impart impulses sufficiently human to render him interesting and attrac- 
tive in the wider sense. Miss Thomas has undertaken a most trying sub- 
ject, and in the process of working it out has presented us with some fine 
studies of character as presented in Tony Sebright, Hammond, and the 
Lees, and has shown the inevitable effects of certain forms of philosophy, 
if sincerely held. stheticism, pessimism, Agnosticism are all dealt 
with, and with a bright and vigorous intelligence, and evidently by one 
who in thinking out her theories has in measure suffered. The beat of 
the pulse is felt in many a sentence of this clear and persuasive dialogue. 
The part devoted to travel in Switzerland and Italy is bright and pic- 
turesque, and, were it not for the shadow that is cast over nature from 
human nature, would be idyllic. For those who have struggled through 
perplexing phases of present-day thought and belief the book will be 
richly suggestive as expressing well what most of them have sometimes 
felt ; but the book is for the few, not for the many, and Miss Thomas 
will doubtless find her audience ‘ fit though few.’ 

The Little Schoolmaster Mark. -A Spiritual Romance. Second 
Part. By J. H. SHorrHovuss, Author of ‘John Inglesant.’ (Macmillan 
and Co.) Mr. Shorthouse has made a worthy continuation to his spiritual 
romance, in which the wonderful agency of music in stimulating the 
moral and spiritual life was exhibited. Now, he would show us, in as 
deep a sense as the poet meant it, that the artist never dies. Little 
Mark’s ministry is carried forward in the career and experience of Tina 
or Faustina, who, under the care of the maestro, becomes a great singer, 
fascinates everybody, and in especial fascinates the Prince, who becomes 
her lover, and, with a view to attaining his end, bribes, or half-bribes, the 
maestro to leave her behind when he goes to Paris. He does so; but the 
Prince is balked, for Tina will not listen to his addresses, and repels him. 
The close is finely dramatic, though in a wholly novel way, which the 
reader must discover by going to the little volume itself. There he will 
find grace, delicacy, fancy, tact of language, and rare suggestivenesr. 
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Only the ending would be too painful, as in the former case, were it not 
for the relief of that secret triumph of art over which the present has no 
hold. This is the pervading idea of the romance from first to last. 
Without carrying this clearly in mind, the pictures, so artistic and full of 
colour, may be enjoyed, but the romance can never be understood. We 
congratulate Mr. Shorthouse on his success in showing through such fair 
forms and figures the divine mystery of music to elevate, to soothe, to 
teach, to spiritualize. 

The Chancellor of the Tyrol. By Herman Scumip. Translated from 
the German by Dorothea Roberts. Two Vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.) This 
story is the work of one who has made himself familiar with the history 
of the period that he paints, and the condition of the people of the Tyrol 
at the time. The Tyrol of the seventeenth century is in many respects 
dear to us; but Herr Schmid has made it live. The contest of Luther- 
anism with the papacy, and the divisions amongst the people, due as 
mauch to the tyranny and the changing attitude of Austrian rulers as to their 
own tendencies, are well set forth here. The characters of the brave 
Biener, the chancellor, and of the president, Schmares, as well as of Gra- 
vennegger, the confessor, and Vollmar, professor and chancellor, are 
effectively drawn. The narrative is vigorous, and the book abounds with 
incident and effective situation. The passages in which Gravennegger 
and Vollmar discuss affairs of state from their own point of view are 
fine; and the situation when Biener, taken prisoner and lodged in prison, 
is unexpectedly visited by his wife, is thoroughly good. The story is really 
@ good specimen of its kind—the historical romance, of which the lamented 
Jacob De Liefde made some good contributions to English literature, deal- 
ing with episodes of Dutch history as this does with the history of the 
Tyrol, and the struggles of its people for freedom. The book has evidently 
been translated with great care—it is bright and readable, full of vigorous 
contrast and action, and should be especially popular with young people. 

Farnell’s Folly. By J. T. Trowsriper. Two Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Trowbridge has presented us with some masterly studies 
of character and racy talk, saturated with dry American humour and 
sprightliness, in ‘ Farnell’s Folly.’ Ward Farnell, the merchant of Way- 
brook, is quite an original. The class is well known, but he is differentia- 
ted, and nicely individual. His schemes, after his failure, are many and 
grand. When Julia, his daughter, a fine type, delicately pourtrayed, 
offers to go out as schoolmistress, he is shocked that any child of his 
should soil her fingers; but he acquiesces, assuring her, if he does not 
quite assure himself, that the ‘hitch is only temporary,’ and he will 
soon relieve all that. But the hitch, in spite of his protestations, becomes 
permanent, and leads us to get acquainted with many of those who were 
associated with him. Julia Farnell is well conceived and clearly delinea- 
ted ; before we leave her we know her and admire her. Mr. Trowbridge, 
too, is happy in several of his secondary personages. The story is racy 
of Yankee life and Yankee traits, without in any case condescending to 
vulgarity. The writer’s culture permeates all. We cordially commend 
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it as one of the most efficient and artistic pieces of fiction that have 
recently come to us from the other side of the Atlantic. 

Gerald. By Etranor C. Price, Author of ‘Valentina,’ ‘ Mrs. 
Lancaster’s Rivals,’ ‘The Foreigners,’ &c. Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) ‘Gerald’ cannot be regarded as equal to ‘ Valentina’ for 
consistency, nor to ‘ The Foreigners’ for plot. It is a readable story, and 
has at least two characters which have a touch of originality ; for the rest 
it is, in some degree, forced and jejune. Gerald Fane is a part proprietor 
and manager of a coal-mine in Staffordshire, who does not quite get on 
with one Mr. Warren associated with him, and who at the same time falls 
in love with and is loved by Theo Meynell, a granddaughter of a Lady 
Redcliffe, who is very sharp and crusty and worldly, but better in heart 
than she would fain make herself appear, and is really the most interest- 
ing character in the book. Lady Redcliffe, the moment she hears that the 
two have become engaged, resorts to a reference to old scandals to break 
off the match, and seems to succeed, only with the result of sending Theo 
at last to Africa, whither Gerald has gone as an agent for a building com- 
pany. She finds him and is married, shares his labours and trials, even 
down to diamond sorting; and finally, losing health, Gerald brings her 
back to England, where the crusty dowager manages to get her own way 
in making provision for them, declaring, as she had done at first, that she 
knew Gerald was not born to make money but only to spend it.. There 
is a lack of action in the earlier part of the story and too much of the 
padding of travel and the scenic picturesque throughout, but it is above 
the average, and is polished in style and occasionally piquant in dialogue, 
though Warren and Ada strike us as failures in their own line. 

Miss Cadogna. A Romance. By Junran Hawruorne, Author of 
‘Garth,’ ‘Beatrice Randolph,’ ‘Fortune’s Fool,’ &. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Julian Hawthorne has here presented us with a clever 
bit of romance, full of naive turns and surprises. The soil of Ireland, on 
which the scenes are laid, is not so unsuitable as many other places for 
such a dreamy and improbable concatenation of circumstancés; but in the 
midst of it, as if one were to place hard-featured portraits in misty 
groves of hothouse flowers, one or two real types stand out clear. There 
is Molly O’Hea, for instance, as shrewd and real a woman as is to be 
found in Connemara or Connaught; and then there is Aunt Cadogna, 
with all the prim stiffness of the bookish lady, and with pride of race 
become a disease. But the writer has spent his labour on Miss Cadogna 
and the artist Owen Ambrose, who is the unconscious agent in disturbing 
the most excellently arranged elopement that was ever conceived. The 
sameness of the initials, of which nobody had thought, had a peculiar 
influence on the action, and in fact wholly defeated the plans of the 
young Duke Ardente, who is a very unreal and romantic gentleman 
indeed. But the diversion in favour of Miss Cadogna and Owen Ambrose 
is satisfactory, and the winding up is capital. Of course, we should not 
be understood to mean that this is an ambitious and important work like 
‘Garth,’ or a fine psychological study like the novel with which Mr. 
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Julian Hawthorne first made his appearance in the world of fiction. It 
is really a trifle, but it is an exquisite one, and is indeed free from many 
of the faults of strain and affectation which even friendly critics could not 
fail to notice in Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s later novels. ‘ Miss Cadogna’ 
is delightfully fresh and readable from first to last. 

When all was Young.. A Love Story. By Ceci Crarxe, Author of 
‘ Ulrica,’ ‘ Elsie Grey,’ ‘The Little Alpine Fox Dog,’ &c. (Elliot Stock.) 
Mr. Cecil Clarke has managed on former occasions to convey a good many 
results of foreign travel in his stories. The present volume is in the same 
line. But he has woven his slight thread of plot round objects and inci- 
dents somewhat too trifling. A sardine box containing a letter fished out 
of the Elbe by an English boy and sister has the remarkable effect of 
ultimately bringing together several groups of very contrasted character : 
an English widow and her children, an English artist, a German fisher- 
man, and not a few German family groups. Mrs. Juniper is fairly natural, 
and so is Celestine Schneider in her repressed and love-lorn condition ; 
but Harry, the irrepressible English boy, full of good spirits and full of 
slang, is slightly overdone to our taste. However, a good deal both of 
the customs and habits of the people on the Elbe and of human nature 
and its motives may be learned from the book, and the happy manner in 
which everything is wound up at the end will please the mass of young 
readers, however defective severer critics of art may find it. Mr. Cecil 
Clarke always writes well and pleasantly, so far as style is concerned. 

Esther Wynne. By Emma Jane Worpsotse, Author of ‘The Abbey 
Mill,’ ‘ Warleigh’s Trust,’ ‘A Woman’s Patience,’ &c. (James Clarke 
and Co.) Miss Worboise has here written a very attractive story, a re- 
cord of patience, faithfulness, and high aims fittingly rewarded at the 
last. Esther Wynne tells her own story, and does it in a quaint, unaffected, 
simple manner, suited to the experiences she has to tell. In the course 
of her narrative she pourtrays wall one or two very distinct individualities, 
and very notable amongst them is the portrait of Aunt Dorothy, an excel- 
lent type of old-fashioned English womanhood, and clearly a study from 
life at first hand. There is no effort after sensation or high-flown inci- 
dent here, all is measured and calm, if not always outwardly yet inwardly, 
and the great moral lesson evolves itself point by point as we proceed. 
Esther Wynne got a good husband, as she deserved, and the whole winds 
up happily. We have read the tale with pleasure and profit, admiring 
its subdued naturalness and verisimilitude as regards scenes and places. 
It is quite the book for young girls. 

A Simple Life. By Lady Horr, Author of ‘Our Coffee Room,’ 
“Estella,’ &c. Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) If Lady Hope does not 
show great art in construction, and is not always happy in her surprises, 
she has here presented one or two characters which are true types, and 
are in every respect faithfully delineated, and has aimed at teaching 
some lofty lesson of life. Her heroine, Gentian, the foster-child of the 
farmer-couple, Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell, is a capital study, maintaining her 
simple and sensitive character alike in the farm-house, the mansion of 
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the volatile and ambitious Mrs. Flamboyant, and the stately Connath 
Castle, to which she-had every right to return. Lord Malyon and her 
brother are favourable, and we should say faithful, portraits of the class 
as Lady Hope has known them; but it is not likely that many of the 
readers of this novel will regard them as attesting so vigorous a creative 
faculty as the personalities of the humbler Caldwells and of Mr. Hartrowe 
and Mr. Fatherwell. Lady Hope’s love of nature appears also in many 
a pretty scene and picture. To some novel-readers it will no doubt be 
deemed a disadvantage that Lady Hope is occasionally so much inclined 
to talk seriously, and to quote Scripture ; but this we confess we have 
found by no means a drawback, since she has invented natural channels 
through which to convey her teaching. On the whole, though not a 
great novel, this may be pronounced in a high sense a pure and pleasant 
one, and can in this as in other respects be recommended. 

The Shadow of a Crime. By Hat Carnzg, Author of ‘ Recollections 
of Rossetti,’ ‘Cobwebs of Criticism,’ &c. Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Hall Caine has written a very effective and touching story, 
with a well-conceived plot, plenty of incident, and some very good studies of 
character. He knows the class of whom he writes intimately; and though 
he has laid the scene of his novel in the Cumberland of the Restoration 
time, he has made his personal knowledge available, and has successfully 
restored the past. The Ray family are well portrayed, more especially 
the contrasted types of Willy and Ralph; and Rotha is a maiden that all 
readers are sure to love. Of the long train of circumstances which led 
Ralph Ray to bring himself within the pale of justice, to stand his trial 
according to the style of those days, and to be relieved just at the moment 
when all seemed over, we cannot here afford to speak. Mr. Caine has 
taken advantage of the peine forte et dure, and has used it with skill 
and knowledge. Suffice it to say that Mr. Caine keeps his secret and 
sustains the interest uncommonly well during the long period of suspense. 
Robbie Anderson and Simeon Stagg are capital characters in their own 
line, and are well presented. We should not forget to remark on the 
faithfulness to the dialect and to local custom and tradition shown through- 
out. There is not # little humour in the dialogue, and the author follows 
Scott in making apt use of old countryside saws and familiar expressions. 
To not a few readers the picture of Carlisle in the days of the Restoration 
will be interesting on the whole. The novel is above the average, and we 
shall look forward to meeting again with Mr. Caine in the flowery fields 
of romance. He has made a fair impression with his first work, and 
certainly gives us the idea that his vein is far from being exhausted. 

A Man of his Word, and other Stories. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
‘Mademoiselle de Mersac,’ &. Three Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
There is, we believe, in some quarters a strong objection to separate 
stories issued in the three-volume shape; and no doubt this view is not 
mitigated if the stories happen to have appeared before in another form. 
This is the unpromising position of Mr. Norris’s new book. It will there- 
fore be no mean praise if we say that the intrinsic merits of these tales— 
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eight of which appeared in ‘The Cornhill’—will prove superior to this 
prejudice. High-class novelists are apt to sacrifice the perfection of their 
work in the attempt to stretch each conception out to the regulation 
three volumes, and with Mr. Norris it must be as with the rest; never- 
theless he is most successful in the short story. In the present volumes 
we are introduced to all sorts and conditions of men, and the author is 
creditably cosmopolitan in his tastes. There are touches here showing 
a true grasp of human nature. Old Hobday, in the first story, is sketched 
with an incisiveness reminding us of Thackeray, but also with a kind- 
liness which recalls Dickens. How rich the meeting of the old Lord Rye 
and the vulgar parvenu / And allowing for the author’s slight favour for 
caste, it may be accepted as relatively accurate. But we should be sorry 
to take Hobday as an embodiment of the virtues and failings of a whole 
class. For there have been—no doubt to the disturbance of aristocratic 
and comfortable notions of plebeian inferiority—tradesmen with the ap- 
pearance of gentlemen who really were so, and true-born aristocrats with- 
out the appearance of gentlemen, and whose looks assuredly ‘ did not lie.’ 
‘Nils Jansen,’ the tale of the noble Norwegian hero, took our fancy as a 
simple and touching story. ‘The Countess Adelcrantz’ we considered 
somewhat forced and disappointing when we read it first in ‘The Cornhill,’ 
and a second reading has not changed our opinion. ‘Many Men, many 
Minds ’—we have here the grave and gay judiciously interspersed. ‘Mrs. 
Van Steen’ and ‘The Old Woman of the Sea’ are both happy in the 
comic line. We feel sure that no one will read these stories without, like 
Oliver Twist, wishing for ‘more;’ and we trust that, unlike Oliver, they 
will not have long to wait before Mr. Norris again claims their interest 
and attention. 

Major Frank. By A. L. G. Bossoom-Toussatnt, Author of ‘ The Eng- 
lish in Rome.’ Translated from the Dutch by James AxKEroyp. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) Translations from Dutch novels have recently become 
the fashion. Those of Miss Wallis havo produced a great impression, 
and others have followed. The present from the pen of Mr. Bosboom- 
Toussaint is marked by many merits. It is full of good situations, is 
natural and quiet, and depends little on conventional machinery. It 
introduces one or two new, if not very striking characters, and we 
gradually become interested in them, which is all the greater triumph 
that a good deal of the work is done by means of letters. The main con- 
ception of the story is, however, hardly new, and its success depends upon 
the style of treatment and the accessories. Sir Leopold van Zonshoven, 
heretofore a poor baronet, has a sudden unexpected piece of good luck— | 
a large fortune is left to him, but hampered with the condition that he 
must marry a certain lady in order to redress a certain wrong, and pre- 
vent the money from falling into the hands of aspendthrift. The develop- 
ment is ingenious, one or two characters introduced are cleverly touched 
off, and the tale from first to last is written in pure and attractive style, 
which Mr. Akeroyd has rendered with jealous care and with a considerable 
amount of success. As an alterative to the high-flown and sensational 
style of novel now in yogue, we can conscientiously recommend it. 
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A Bit of Human Nature, and The Lively Fanny. By Davi Curist1z 
Murray, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat,’ ‘ Coals of Fire,’ ‘Val Strange,’ &c. 
(Chatto and Windus.) So far as construction and plan go, these two 
stories are mere trifles ; but they bear throughout the mark of Mr. Christie 
Murray’s genius. The first is full of subtle touches, which tell not only of 
extended observation and experience, but of imaginative tact and sympathy 
and graceful movement of intelligence. The difficult ‘study’ of the story 
-is that of Chi Lung, the Chinaman, cast amidst the characteristic types of 
the quiet little Belgian town of Montcourtois, which is well pictured in 
the current of its daily life. Arthur Lawrence and Olivia, the lovers, are 
admirably rendered, and so are the two barons, young and old. Poor Chi 
Lung’s Chinese morality is analyzed with great pains and care, and his 
master motives made clear to us. ‘He had never done a benevolent 
action in his life, and as a consequence he knew nothing about the claims 
of gratitude. Ifhe had ever had anything to be robbed of, and anybody 
had robbed him, he might have thought the action reprehensible.’ The 
dénouement is such as fully justifies the title, both as regards the lovers 
and Chi Lung. ‘The Lively Fanny’ has more of fancy in it; and there 
is an Irishman, O’Hara, who does move a laugh, with his fixed ideas of 
feminine ‘ charrums,’ and his power of random illustration. ‘ If mere out- 
ward beauty has been denied a woman, her mind and heart are at their 
best at five-and-thirty, and her nature has roypened and solidified.’ Light 
and sketchy as these are, they are unlike the mass of such short stories 
in being suggestive and pervaded by a sense of reality and insight. 

Uncle Jack, &. By Watter Besant. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. 
Besant is among our best story-tellers—ingenious incident, smart dialogue, 
suggestive moralizings, and playful satire make very exhilarating and 
graphic reading. Each of the five stories collected in this volume points its 
moral. In ‘Uncle Jack’ Mr. Besant returns to his clever satire on the 
* Rights of Woman’ question, the cause of the latter being personified in 
Miss Antoinette Baker. Uncle Jack is a skilfully conceived character, well 
maintained. ‘Julia’ illustrates the evil that is so often done under the 
name of goodness. ‘Sir Jocelyn’s Cap’ satirizes spiritism in a series 
of ludicrous misadventures, each so near to success as to precipitate 
egregious failure. ‘A Glorious Fortune’ seems to aim its shafts chiefly 
at the fanatics in science who square the circle, or demonstrate the 
absurdity of the Copernican system; while ‘In Luck at Last’ seems 
intended as a travesty of the famous enterprise of the Claimant. Well- 
drawn characters, warm human interest, and of course a good deal of 
pleasant love-making, illumine the stories, and furnish occasion for some 
striking individualities. 

A Hard Knot. By Cartes Gipson, Author of ‘ Robin Gray,’ ‘ The 
Golden Shaft, &. In Three Volumes. (Chatto and Windus.) In this 
ease Mr. Gibbon, like Miss Sarah Tytler in one of her recent volumes, 
takes us to St. Mungo—Glasgow’s city; but, unlike her, he does not 
present us with types of kin with those of the three Miss Mackinnons and 
their friends. His strength lies in his plot and incident, and not in his 
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character-drawing, though he knows well both Glasgow and its people. 
Now and then a touch shows what he could do in the way of a character- 
story; but he is soon off on the field of sensation and high-spun compli- 
cations. The book is full of secrets, of confessions, of surprises, of 
revenges, of revealings, and there are two very nice love-stories. Put 
shortly, the problem is who murdered Jean Gorbals in her own house; 
and a whole array of personages appears to suggest or to confirm suspicions 
regarding this; and Mr. Gibbon finds opportunity to give some notion of 
the formalities of Scottish criminal prosecution. Besides John Hadden 
and the Hewitts, there are Cargill the millionaire and his daughter, who 
are touched off with considerable felicity, and one or two individuals of 
lower grade, who must have been drawn from recollection. But Mr. 
Gibbon keeps up the interest well, and keeps his secret well too, and it is 
a surprise to find that Mr. L. Hewitt is the criminal—a good and original 
villain, in sooth. The idea is ingenious of making him try to avoid 
detection by taking up his quarters in the abandoned house of the 
murdered woman. The winding-up is happy. On the whole, though 
the novel cannot be said to take rank with some of Mr. Gibbon’s earlier 
ones, it occupies a far higher rank alike as to coherence and consistency 
than the last two we have received from his hand. 

Nature's Nursing. By Lady Grertrupe Stock, Author of ‘ Linked 
Lives.’ In Three Volumes. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Lady 
Gertrude Stock has hit upon a very good idea as regards her heroine, 
which is in some ways fresh and original ; but we fear it will be felt by 
most readers that she has spoilt it by complications of plot and incidents 
at once forced and improbable. It was right enough, things being as 
they were, to separate the father and the child from the mother; but to 
bring them together again under such circumstances as are here described, 
and to put the child under the charge of ‘ Mrs. Leslie ’—her own mother 
—unknown to her, with all the results detailed, is rather too much. The 
love-affair with the Vicomte du Chatelet is treated with not a little tender- 
ness, and the difficulties with Lady Jane, the stiff, prim Scotch aunt, are 
good, and no doubt very largely from the life; but Lady Gertrude is 
s0 intent on justifying or defending her loved Roman Catholicism in 
various aspects of it, that she comes dangerously near to spoiling all, and 
this not from the point of view of theology, but from the point of 
view of art. For the business of art is not to argue, but to present or 
represent ; and more favour is begotten for Catholicism by the kindliness 
and courtesy of the Vicomte and the family of the Marquise than by all 
the possible discussion of miracles and healings to which Lady Gertrude 
has only too facilely and too frequently surrendered herself. But the story 
is readable because it is ingenious and shows knowledge of human nature 
and society in some of their aspects. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Profound Problems in Theology and Philosophy. By Rev. 
Grorce Jamieson, B.D., Minister of the First Charge, 
Old Machar. Simpkin and Marshall. 


We desire to speak with entire respect of the aim of this work. Dr. 
Jamieson has toiled for thirty years to adjust the relations of philosophic 
theory and the Christian creeds. He has sought, with profound reverence 
for the broadest generalizations of physical science, to show the vast space 
which God must fill in nature, and, by (to some extent) rehabilitating the 
fundamental ideas of Spinoza as to the nature of swhstance on its objec- 
tive and subjective sides, to meet the scepticism of Hume by a different 
presentation of the qualities and energies of both from that pursued by 
Kant. He has, moreover, original suggestions to make as to the relation 
of cause and effect, the nature of spirit and of mind, of matter and organi- 
zation, and the origination of soul. Wisdom, morals, evil, the present 
condition of man, are a few of the topics which he discusses in untech- 
nical phrase, but with powerful grasp. This, however, is only the com- 
mencement of his task. He works his intellectual way to the conception 
of an infinite impersonality called ether, the mother of matter, and the 
womb of all energy, and the platform on which all the inalienable quali- 
ties of substance operate and communicate with eachother. By a curious 
method of exclusions he maintains we have in the ether (of science) all 
the propria of spirit (not mind); and he imagines himself entirely justified 
in positing an infinite ‘subject’ corresponding to this absolute, illimitable, 
inexhaustible objective, and this is God. Mind is the ethereal substance 
which, by organization of a very complicated kind, receives at one point 
or locale so many indications of the reality and qualities of all-embracing 
substance, as to become conscious of itself. He sees through the mystery 
of the creation of the soul of man, and the part taken in its traduction of 
an infinity of souls by ordinary generation. He thinks all becomes clear 
with reference to the conditions of immortality for these souls thus 
entangled in the generative organism. He discusses the psychological 
problem where others have laid it down in despair. The fall of man, the 
redemption of man from the flesh-power by a motive strong enough to 
resist all its mightiest inducements, lead him to the vexed question of 
Divine decrees, and the relations of foreknowledge, fore-ordination, then 
to the more practical and momentous problem of the incarnation of the 
Son of God and the atonement, of the flesh and body of Christ, the 
blood of Christ, of the cross, and of the remission of sins. On every. one 
of these points and many others he has something to say which, if it has 
never been said before, is yet so new in its configuration and bearing on 
theological doctrine and practical Christian life that it has the disturbing 
effect of positive novelty, and is undoubtedly open to very serious criti- 
cism. The mode of presentation is very peculiar and original. The 
introductory chapter of eighty pages covers the argument of the whole 
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book, which is, however, then elaborated into eight successive chapters 
of more or less careful reasoning. These are followed by twenty-five 
excursus of great length—not, be it observed, illustrative comments, or 
comparisons with other modes of handling the same themes. These 
excursus are not ‘notes,’ exegetical, historical, or literary, but expan- 
sions and often repetitions of the previous argument. He would have 
aided his reader greatly if he had showed wherein he differs from Augus- 
tine, or Calvin, or Arminius in his apprehension of the Divine purpose, 
wherein he differs from Athanasius or Nestorius touching the Person of 
Christ, wherein he differs from Hilary or Hegel in his estimate of the 
Trinity, and above all, perhaps, how far he differs from Edward Irving in 
his apprehension of the flesh of Christ, and from Rome and New 
England in formulating the ideas and mutual relations of justification 
and sanctification. 

When a writer advances a long series of speculations which certainly 
seek to shift, if they do not aim at overthrowing, the ideas of centuries on 
matters of supreme moment to every human being, he must expect, if 
the genius of theological discussion be not utterly defunct, very grave 
handling in return. 

We cannot speak too highly of the reverential spirit with which this 
indubitably pretentious scheme of the universe and eternity of God, 
man, and redemption, is drawn out. His mode of using Scripture is not 
according to our taste. A text anywhere is dealt with as of summary 
and final anthority. Immense use is made of one or two difficult passages 
of the Epistles to the Hebrews, Philippians, and Ephesians without 
sufficient regard to their context. Prodigious emphasis is laid on a 
solitary utterance of St. John in his First Epistle, and on an incorrect 
interpretation of it. The statement ‘that he that denieth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is the Antichrist’ is made to mean, not a 
denial of His humanity as opposed to a phantasmal or Docetic manifesta- 
tion, but a denial of the fact that Christ has come in the sinful flesh of 
the human race. Notwithstanding the abundant proof of the Pauline use 
of the word ‘ flesh,’ as distinct from ‘the members,’ ‘the body of sin,’ 
he urges, with almost Manichean persistency, that the ‘ flesh ’ is the seat 
and provocative to sin ; that the ‘ flesh’ is ‘sin,’ that when ‘the Word was 
made flesh ’ He was made ‘sin,’ and that He had throughout His earthly 
career to wage ceaseless war with His own flesh, to sacrifice it, to put 
away sin from Himself by an incessant, sleepless antagonism to all the 
motions of sin in His members. The sinlessness of Christ is secured by 
the fact that Jesus always gained the victory by the aid of the super- 
eminent measure of the Holy Spirit which dwelt in Him. This long con- 
flict was the cross He bore, and this victory was the atoning sacrifice. In 
our minds this is an immeasurable degradation of the Person of Christ, and 
& grievous misapprehension of the work of Christ. But when he goes on to 
eviscerate some of the grandest assurances of the Epistle to the Hebrews of 
their meaning by urging that Christ was firstly, nay, mainly, securing by 
these means His own eternal redemption, in order that He might show 
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us how in like manner to secure our own, then the whole fabric of the 
gospel seems to totter to ruin. Dr. Jamieson openly and energetically 
repudiates the substitutionary value of the sufferings of Christ, and 
minimizes their quality and meaning. He supposes that these sufferings 
were ‘unmerited’ and really ‘ unnecessary,’ seeing the good fight which 
the Lord had made with His own flesh, and were simply an aggravation 
of evil imposed upon him by the malice of the devil and the wickedness of 
men ; that what Jesus meant by the cry, ‘ My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?’ was simply, ‘Why let Me be tortured unnecessarily any 
longer? Let Me die;’ that He had to bear the penalty of the flesh (or of 
sin), and die, and God would not interfere with the devil’s work! Christ, 
by taking flesh, was bound to deliver up that flesh to death and abolition, 
just as we all have still to do, fighting a like battle and winning a like 
victory. Apart from the utter hopelessness of our ever gaining such a 
victory, or our having one ray of hope for any member of the human 
race, dating from the beloved disciple to our own day, this theory is 
immeasurably more difficult, and to us even more incomprehensible, than 
the most extreme Calvinistic conception of quid pro quo that we ever 
read. 

Doubtless Dr. Jamieson supposes our Lord to have passed into the full 
possession of His spiritual body, and to have secured the right to commu- 
nicate His new humanity to those who can and do receive it by faith, to 
aid them to fight this battle with the world, the flesh, and the devil. But 
it practically comes to this: we must contemplate Christ; be and do like 
Him. In virtue of our repentance, our sacrifice of self, our renuncia- 
tion of sin, our acceptance of the principle of life in Him, and our bodily 
death, we shall put away sin by the sacrifice of self, we shall obtain 
spiritual bodies and an immortality (ethereally) intermingled with His. 
Nothing can be more certain than that a salvation which is not deliverance 
from sin and emancipation from its power is a travesty of the gospel. 

_ What theologian has ever dreamed of, who but a hypocrite has ever hoped 
for, salvation ‘while still wallowing in sin’? There are hundreds of 
positions taken by this writer where we feel that he has enwrapped 
himself and the truth in darkness. One of his methods appears to us 
singularly undesirable. He uses great and famous terms, that doubtless 
refer tosome human experiences which may be indissolubly connected 
with each other, but that does not justify his practically equating them. 
* The blood of Christ’ (if it obviously refer to the blood brought into the 

_ holy place) may and does mean the life that has triumphed over death, 
but it is not an equivalent to ‘the Holy Spirit’ or to ‘the word of life.’ 
‘Remission of sins’ is closely associated with ‘removal of sins,’ but the 
two ideas are not identical. Imputation of righteousness is the mightiest 
power of grace for imparting a new righteousness and eternal life to the 
soul. But ‘imputation’ is not ‘impartation’ any more than heat and 
light, motion and magnetism, are absolutely identical because the one 
form of energy may be resolved into the other. 

We must admit that the volume is a very notable contribution to theo- 
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logy, though we are far from thinking that it will bring the divergencies 
and incongruities of theological thought into deeper harmony. It will, 
in our opinion, have the effect of emphasizing and accentuating methods 
of thought that are irreconcilably opposed to each other. 


The Divine Origin of Christianity indicated by its Historical 
Effects. By Ricuarp Storrs, D.D., LL.D. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


We are glad to see this inductive line of argument coming into such 
prominence. Mr. Brace’s ‘Gesta Christi’ and Dr. Croslegh’s ‘ Christianity 
judged by its Fruits,’ to which we have recently called attention, are 
both admirable specimens of its almost resistless force, the gross perver- 
sions and abuses of professed Christian men and churches notwithstanding. 
If Christianity cannot after two thousand years be justified by its fruits 
it cannot be justified at all. Dr. Storrs presents the argument in a more 
elaborate form than either of the writers above mentioned. His portly 
volume of nearly 700 pages, half of which consist of illustrative notes. 
gathered from a wide range of reading in books of almost all ages, lan- 
guages, and themes, is a virtual claim to an exhaustive, or, at any rate, a 
conclusive treatment. Dr. Storrs appeals to the indisputable records of 
history, to the developments of nations, and to the contrasts of individual 
character which are patent to all men. He assumes for Christianity 
nothing but its existence and influence, and for its judgment nothing but 
ordinary intelligence and candour. He does not, that is, urge the argu- 
ment from spiritual consciousness, which only men of spiritual sympathy 
can appreciate, but only the argument from historic fact, which the most 
unspiritual and unsympathetic must recognize. He simply takes the 
indisputable effects that Christianity has produced upon human condition 
wherever it has gone and-insists upon these as evidence that Christianity 
is not only true to human nature, but that it is Divine in its origin, 
designed and adapted by God for our human development. The lines 
pursued in the ten lectures are: I. External evidences for Christianity as 
Divine; the value and limitations of its probative force. II. The new 
conception of God introduced by Christianity. III. The new conception 
of man introduced by Christianity. IV. The new conception of the duty . 
of man toward God in worship. V. The new conception of man’s duty 
to man in politics and society. VI. The new conception of the duties of 
nations toward each other. VII. The effect of Christianity on the mental 
culture of mankind. VIII. The effect of Christianity on the moral life 
of mankind. IX. The effect of Christianity on the world’s hope of pro- 
gress. X. A review of the argument. Such a scheme demands a large 
historic knowledge of the world’s history, and of the literary evidence for 
its condition in different ages and countries. This Dr. Storrs has acquired 
by extensive reading, and by a legitimate use of the researches of others, 
and he illustrates his position with a profuse wealth of quotations and 
reference. Dr. Storrs’ style is characterized by a high degree of a certain 
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order of eloquence, but it is of an order that belongs to the past rather 
than to the present. Gibbon, Dr. Johnson, Burke, are representatives 
of different styles of it. It is sonorous and somewhat magniloquent, the 
sentences are laboured, stately, processional, and somewhat involved, and 
often lengthy. Take this as a specimen: ‘At the close of all, as the 
crowning result they [thoughtful men] have this conviction: that the 
Christianity implicitly contained in all the Bible, but specially declared 
in the New Testament, it, and it only, comes to man as the religion 
designed for him by God; that it issued from the sovereign wisdom, and 
the unshadowed goodness of the Infinite Mind, and has upon it the 
authority of that, that it is therefore to be the universal religion of the 
world; while he who now trusts it, trusts the same<intelligence and holy 
will which set stars in their courses, and hung upon them the pendulous 
planets.’ Perhaps the realism of modern oratory is a little too bold ; we 
are too impatient of ornament and too contemptuous of fine rhetorical sen- 
tences, but we have certainly gained in lucidity and precision and ease. 
We do not accompany the orator on tiptoes, or feel so much relief when 
he is safely delivered of his sentences. Dr. Storrs’ grammar, too, is not im- 
maculate. One rhetorical trick he has which is effective very occasionally 
in popular speech, but which should not have been permitted in academi- 
cal lectures, viz., the use of pronouns needing the reiteration of nouns for 
their explanation. Thus we have pp. 87, 88, three successive paragraphs 
commencing thus: ‘It took for granted in man, too, this religion of 
Christ, an intellectual nature;’ and, ‘It appealed to his conscience, this 
new religion ;’ ‘It was not less signal, significant, or fruitful, the recog- 
nition which was given by this religion to man’s intrinsic capacity for 
affection.’ And similar constructions are very numerous throughout the 
volume. These blemishes notwithstanding, the book is a strong, manly 
polemic, its argument moves majestically and gathers as it flows. Itisa 
repertory of valuable information, from which many a theological com- 
batant may equip himself for the good fight of faith. - 


Old and New Theology. A Constructive Critique. By Rev. 
J. B. Hearp, A.M., Author of ‘ The Tripartite Nature of 
Man,’ &c. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Mr. Heard writes in a style that is vivacious and graphic when it is 
most simple. But unfortunately he seems to be repeatedly straining to 
increase the liveliness of it by the introduction of novel metaphors that 
tend more to distract the reader’s attention than to illustrate the writer’s 
argument. So quaint and grotesque are some of these conceits that they 

_ threaten to disguise the just weight of the thoughts which they adorn. 
Not only is the efflorescence superabundant, but the effort to be always 
picturesque is accompanied by inaccuracy of statement. Mr. Heard tells 
us that those who quote Milton should be careful to verify their quota-. 
tions; but we might apply the same advice in regard to his own use of 
lesser authorities. For example, on page 35 he describes a certain speech 
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as having been made by Wesley to Whitfield ; but on page 137 he tells 
us that it was addressed to Toplady. Then on page 213 Pusey appears 
as the author of a statement which on page 248 is attributed to Faber, 
from whom Pusey is said to have quoted it; and further, though the 
statement is given in inverted commas as a quotation, the wording is 
changed and softened in a repetition of it—still with quotation marks— 
at page 249. Sometimes Mr. Heard loses himself in the mazes of his 
metaphors. Thus on page 148, while Deism appears at the beginning of 
a sentence as one of the two seas that meet near Paul’s ship—or, perhaps, 
for the language is obscure, as some other threatening danger—at the end 
of the same sentence the Deists become the hinder part of the ship itself 
But it would be ungracious to linger on these blemishes of style in a 
book which is well worth reading for its freshness of thought, and the 
main drift of which is likely to commend itself to the more liberal spirit 
of our age. Mr. Heard aims at tracing out the lines of the ‘New Theo- 
logy.’ He is impatient with the Broad Church attempt to do this in 
conjunction with an adherence to the letter of established creeds—an 
attempt which he rightly regards as the putting of new wine into old 
bottles. His leading principle is that theology is moulded by the ruling 
ideas of the age; and he wisely points out the relation of theology not 
only to psychology and science, but also in particular to jurisprudence, 
tracing the reflection of the changing ideas of jurisprudence in regard to 
crime and punishment in the changing ideas of theology on kindred 
topics. This is a most important subject, and one which deserves to be 
worked out fully. The relation of law to religion has been too little con- 
sidered, and yet it is second in moment only to that of science. Still it 
is possible to push the point too far, for there is an interaction between 
the several spheres of thought, and theology has had more influence in 
elevating and softening jurisprudence than jurisprudence has had in 
enlightening and humanizing theology. Besides, a general, deep move- 
ment of thought will show itself in every branch of science apart from 
the influence of one science upon another. When Mr. Heard comes to a 
specific exposition of the ‘ New Theology,’ he tells us,in his characteristic 
phraseology, that we are to take ‘ the Fatherhood of God for our lode-star, 
and man’s inalienable sonship as our base-line.’ The questions of redemp- 
tion, election, and future punishment are discussed from these points of 
view : redemption is regarded chiefly as recovery from sin by the work of 
Christ ; election as not selective, but as instrumental in the larger design 
of universal sonship ; and punishment as rising from the vindictive stage, 
through the retributive, up to the reformatory, and so taking its place in 
the education of the race. There is a striking chapter on ‘The Person 
of Christ,’ in which Mr. Heard insists upon the importance of the keno- 
sis, or ‘inanition,’ z.e., the voluntary emptying Himself of the wealth of 
divinity by our Lord. But in describing the mental poverty thus assumed 
by Christ in the incarnation, and the subsequent growth of the manifes- 
tation of Divine powers, he does not distinguish between the resumption 
of a once renounced Divinity and the developing and unveiling of a con- 
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tinuously present Divinity—unknown even to the infant Christ, but still 
latent as the oak is contained in the acorn. Miracles Mr. Heard treats as 
‘prophecies in deed’ of what men will be able to do in a higher stage of 
being. Under the heading ‘ Individualism,’ he discusses ‘the strained 
contrast between the secular and the spiritual;’ but surely the contrast 
may be most strained where the collective idea of the Church is most 
exalted. Still he rightly insists upon the importance of the social cha- 
racter of Christianity in contrast to the individualism of selfish salvation. 
Although, in sanguine reliance upon his intuitional method, Mr. Heard 
is often daringly confident of his views on subjects about which most 
people have not yet made up their minds, his book is generous in tone, 
it literally sparkles with suggestive thoughts, and it deserves commenda- 
tion as an attempt to face the destructive criticism of the age with a 
critique which is essentially constructive. 


The History of Israel. By Hetnrtca Ewaup. Vol. VII. 
The Apostolic Age. Translated from the German by J. 
Freperick Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Ewald may be said to have constituted an epoch in the exposition of 
Scripture, mainly by his psychological method. Scholarship of the highest 
and most varied character had been before applied to the Bible, but the 
position had generally been that of a critic in an external position. Instead 
of regarding the text as a formulated and infallible authority, to be inter- 
preted from without—not without spiritual sympathy indeed, but chiefly 
in the spirit of a historian, a philosopher, or a lawyer, Ewald attempts 
to realize the conditions under which the events happened and the 
writers wrote, and to expound the meaning from within. On any theory 
of inspiration this is: obviously the truest and most fruitful method. 
Ewald’s characteristic faults come of his characteristic method. His 
subjective method is permitted unduly to overbear external phenomena. 
The realizations of his consciousness are conclusive, and in virtue of them 
he dogmatically accepts or rejects both witnesses and incidents. It is not 
possible to draw a line between the legitimate and imperative functions 
of the verifying faculty of moral consciousness and the undue exaltation 
of that consciousness in fallible and wayward creatures such as men are, 
or to formulate the conjoint functions of authoritative external testimony 
and internal moral judgment, but we feel that both must co-operate, or 
critical conclusions will be as diverse as idiosyncrasies or dyspeptic 
moods. We have often occasion very seriously to demur to the dogma- 
tism of Ewald’s judgments, and to what some would call the rationalizing 
tendency of his deference to merely subjective processes, but the service 
that he has done to biblical exposition is splendid. His must ever stand 
amongst the foremost names of biblical exegetes. To those who with 
independent judgment can use his work, it will be exceedingly helpful. 
Profound spiritual penetration, sagacious suggestion and inference, are to 
be found on every page. The present volume seeks first to realize the 
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consciousness of the Christian community on the death and resurrection of 
their Lord, and by it to account for the things that they did. The 
treatment of this transitional period is very elaborate. Difficulties are 
estimated, surrounding circumstances and influences are noted in a pene- 
trating and sagacious way, and the evolution of the new church is thus 
accounted for on principles of common human nature, appealed to by 
such amazing phenomena as the character and work, the miracles and 
teaching, the death and resurrection of Christ. Now and then we 
stumble at some over-ingenuity, but on the whole the treatment is very 
masterly. We have, for example, an instance of Ewald’s tendency to 
reduce the supernatural in his account of the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira. He does not deny the miracle, but he puts so significant an 
emphasis upon the moral shock which in each case the culprit would 
receive from exposure, as to suggest that as the chief cause of death, 
which, to say the least, would be an almost miraculous coincidence. It 
is in suggestions of this kind that the strength and the weakness of Ewald 
lie; you can neither fix its limit nor pronounce it illicit. The volume 
traces or rather expounds the apostolic history down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem with great wealth of historical knowledge and great vigour of 
sagacious thought. 


The Kingdom of God Biblically and Historically considered. 
The Tenth Series of the Cunningham Lectures. By 
Jas. 8. Canpuisn, D.D., Professor of Theology, Free 
Church College, Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


This is an able and attractive work. Dr. Candlish carries his readers 
rapidly forward on the current of his clear and fluent style. In dealing 
with sociology, broad, sweeping generalizations are sure to be popular, 
although they are regarded with growing disfavour in the domain of 
physical science; and a book that takes us over the field of universal 
history, and at the same time preserves an essential unity by treating the 
subject in illustration of the changing phases and forms of one great idea, 
has the charm of a most fascinating theme. The writer of such a book 
is tempted to theorize on facts that are selected on any principle but a 
natural one. It is satisfactory to see that Dr. Candlish has avoided this 
danger, and has shown great critical acumen in his detection of the 
essential characteristics of historical movements. The aim of his lectures 
is to trace the idea of the ‘ Kingdom of God’ through its course in history, 
and to describe and compare successive attempts at the realization of 
it. Dr. Candlish shows how pagan history prepared for the coming of the 
kingdom of God, positively by what was good in it as well as negatively 
by its failure, and how Old Testament history also prepared for the great 
future negatively in failure as well as positively in growing truth. He 
describes the kingdom of God set forth in the preaching of Christ as 
bringing spiritual blessings, entered through faith in Christ, and ruled 
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by a power which is not force but life. The comparative neglect of the 
idea of the kingdom of God by the apostles is fully discussed, and the 
decision arrived at is that this fact is owing not to an advance to a more 
spiritual conception, but to a failure to enter into the full scope of the 
teaching of Christ on the subject. Dr. Candlish traces out the subsequent 
attempts of Christendom to realize the idea of the kingdom of God. The 
Catholic Church and the Holy Roman Empire are rival efforts to ac- 
complish this end by external means. Protestantism in its various forms 
tries more or less spiritual means. Perhaps the chief interest of the 
reader will be elicited by the last lecture, in which modern social ideals 
are discussed. Democratic socialism is rejected as only another form of 
the old attempt to realize the perfect society by force of law and state 
power. The fallacy of the very idea of a paternal government is patent 
when we recollect that ‘no form of government has either that superi- 
ority in wisdom over its subjects that parents have over their children, or 
that natural affection which parents feel for their children.’ This con- 
sideration chimes in with a recent warning of Mr. Goschen’s against the 
tendency of the present revolt from the doctrine of laisses faire to 
rush into the opposite extreme. Dr. Candlish is equally opposed to the 
philosophy of the Aufklarung and the hopes that rest solely on human 
culture, the progress of science, natural development, &c. But in rightly 
insisting upon the superhuman character of the ‘ Kingdom of Heaven,’ 
he need not have treated it as exclusive of culture and nature, for we 
may see the Divine kingdom working out its ends through all the mani- 
fold upward movements of humanity, although it is in its own origin and 
nature more than human. While Dr. Candlish rejects all attempts to 
realize the idea of the kingdom by means of connexion with the state, 
and clearly demonstrates its spiritual character, it is interesting to observe 
that he advocates these principles in conjunction with a hearty recogni- 
tion of the social character of Christianity; because theologians who 
hold evangelical views of redemption, such as those held by the writer 
of these lectures, have been accused of fostering selfish individualism in 
the importance they attach to personal salvation, and in their supposed 
neglect of the idea of the Church. 


The World the Subject of Redemption. Being an Attempt to 
set forth the Functions of the Church as designed to 
embrace the whole Race of Mankind. (Bampton Lec- 
ture.) By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Freemantiz, M.A., 
Canon of Canterbury. Rivingtons. 

It would demand extended space adequately to comment upon the posi- 
tion taken by Canon Freemantle in this remarkable book. In the domains 
of theology and of ecclesiastical economy it is as broad and sympathetic 
as was Dr. Hatch’s lecture in the domain of ecclesiastical history. The 
appearance in such rapid succession of two such Bampton Lectures is 
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surely a sign of the times. Canon Freemantle starts with the conception 
of the entire world of men as the object of Christ’s redemption; the 
Church being such men as from time to time respond to God’s teachings 
and invitations. ‘ It is in process of formation, it is never complete.’ The 
redemption of the world is its recovery to practical holiness in the entire- 
ness of its life. The bringing of men ‘ into living contact with the redemp- 
tive love of God and of Christ.’ The Church is not an end, but a means; 
it is not a prerogative, a sequestered arena of devotional life, or of theo- 
logical thought, it is a missionary agency that is ever’ seeking to realize 
the fulness of God’s great redeeming idea. Canon Freemantle holds that 
wherever truth and goodness are there is the realization so far of Christian 
idea. Christianity, in his conception of it, is only the perfecting and crown 
of human piety and holiness. In every nation God has had them that fear 
Him—godly men, however ignorant their notions, however imperfect. 
their practical lives as compared with the ideal of Christ. Instead, there- 
fore, of arraying Christianity against any form of human goodness, Canon 
Freemantle claims all human goodness as elementary Christianity. He 
sees the teaching’and the leading of God towards the great Christian con- 
summation in every dispensation, Biblical or extra-Biblical. The redemp- 
tion of the world centres neither in doctrine or ritual or Church, but in 
the great principles of righteousness. Doctrine and worship are but 
direction and influence for the realization of righteousness. Christ is but 
the supreme religious Teacher and Saviour. These positions are estab- 
lished by an appeal to Scripture, to history, and to the modern doctrine of 
development. We are not clear, however, what is the author’s conception 
of the nature of Christ ; whether he receives the teaching of His abso- 
lute divinity, or whether he simply conceives of Him as a perfect human 
embodiment of the character of God. The Logos he thinks is God—‘ the 
universal light which enlightens every man, the moral and spiritual centre 
of universal humanity.’ ‘At length the Word found its adequate expres- 
sion in the person of Jesus Christ.’ ‘ The confession of the divinity of our 
Lord is the assertion that all the scattered rays of light which shine in 
world are gathered up in Him and radiate from Him again.’ This goes 
no farther than Sabellianism, and is surely an inadequate explanation of 
the first verses of St. John’s Gospel. Of course it is absolutely true of 
Jesus Christ ; but it is not all the truth. It surely comes short of His 
supreme claims for His own person and position, and of the apostolic 
affirmations concerning Him. Canon Freemantle, while insisting upon the 
human necessity for organized societies or churches, makes very light of 
their accidents of form, administration, and ritual. We scarcely know 
where we could find a lofty spiritual conception of the Jewish Church, for 
example, more strikingly brought out. Adducing its spiritual ideas, Canon 
Freemantle shows, we think, that the theocracy itself, much more the 
ceremonial law, were but subordinate means ; and especially that the latter 
was grossly perverted by the ritual and hierarchical tendencies of human 
nature. The same lofty and catholic spirituality rules his conceptions of 
modern Churches, their relations to the great redemptive purpose of 
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’ God, and their relations to each other. Making due allowance for inci- 
dental statements, accounted for by the revolt from modern forms of 
Christianity and theological polemics, the volume presents us with a 
noble conception nobly wrought out. 


Revelation ; its Nature and Record. By Henricn Ewatp, 
late Professor in the University of Gottingen; Author of 
‘ The History of Israel,’ ‘ Prophets of the Old Testament,’ 
&c. Translated from the German by the Rev. THomas 
Goappy, B.A., President of the ‘Baptist College, Not- 
tingham. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Mr. Goadby has rendered good service to British theology by giving 
us his able translation of Ewald’s great work on Revelation. Many of us 
may be unable to follow Ewald in his exact and positive critical opinions, 
but no one can rise from the perusal of this book without confessing 
the literary and spiritual genius of its author. Ewald’s position is unique. 
While abandoning the old ground of dogmatic orthodoxy, he deplores the. 
arid negations of the prevalent school of criticism, His spirit is both critical 
and devout, and his aim constructive. His method of reasoning is, in 
form, deductive ; but, although he proceeds from data of consciousness, 
general principles, &c., he is careful to verify his results by comparison 
with fact and history, so that we cannot help suspecting that he must 
have had this comparison in view from the first as a guide to his reason- 
ing. Part I. opens with a profound exposition of the nature of revelation, 
which is described as coming into existencethrough ‘ waybreaking’ facul- 
ties. It is defined as ‘the irresistible and violent pressing through of 
Divine truth’ (p. 28). Thoughts of various kinds rise unsummoned in all 
of us; but ‘ revelation is distinguished from all other thoughts and intui- 
tions, in that it flashes in upon the mind of man the conviction how the 
will of God calls upon him to act, and also who God is who impels him to 
act thus’ (p. 27). Ewald traces the course of prophetic revelation through 
the history of Israel to its consummation in the person and work of 
Christ. In Part II. he inquires why the full development of revelation 
is found only in the one nation of Israel. The answer arrived at after 
examining a wealth of materials in comparative religion, is that while 
other nations started from the same point, they all turned aside to other 
pursuits, and so gained other results for the general good of mankind, 
while this nation was the only one to press on continuously in the direc- 
tion of religious truth. The questions at once rise, Why was it the only 
one to do so? and why was it kept thus faithful to its task? Ewald does 
not solve these mysteries. Part III. is devoted to a discussion of reve- 
lation in the Bible. Although dissecting the books of Scripture according 
to the well-known plan of his ‘ History,’ Ewald argues in a masterly way 
for the essential unity of the Bible. Rejecting the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration as positively injurious to the cause of religious truth, he 
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insists on the reality of revelation, and on the power of the Bible to con- 
vince us of its own sanctity. We know of no recent book that is capable 
of producing a deeper sense of the essential truth, the richness and 
breadth, and the overwhelming sublimity of the Bible as the record of 
Divine revelation. 


The Spirits in Prison, and other Studies on the Life after 
Death. By E. H. Puumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
Isbister and Co. 


The Dean of Wells has given us a very interesting and suggestive 
volume on the mysterious subject of the ‘life after death,’ which has 
assumed so much prominence of late years. It is characterized by a 
calmness of judgment and temperateness of language which contrasts 
favourably with the heated rhetoric of some popular writers on the 
question. It is hardly necessary to say that, in common with all Dr. 
Plumptre’s writings, it displays wide and well-directed reading, and the 
power of apprehending the meaning and balancing the statements of the 
authors he lays under contribution. It is marked also by perfect honesty 
and candour, and an absence of exaggeration. The book would certainly 
have been better for greater compression, It is a collection of detached 
essays, bound together by the common subject and an identity of view, 
rather than a complete work of orderly arrangement. The volume 
commences with a sermon on 1 Peter iii. 19, originally preached in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, April 30, 1871, and shortly after published, which gives 
it its title. This is the most closely reasoned, and to us the most inte- 
resting part of the book. The sermon still continues, after all that has 
been published on this momentous matter, among the very ablest and 
most satisfactory statements—Dr. Plumptre would be the very last to 
say solutions—of a question which, as the Dean of St. Paul's has 
said with such convincing seriousness in his unapproachable sermon 
on Luke xiii. 23, He who knew all, and could have told all, pur- 
posely left in obscurity, and, which, therefore, man can never hope to 
be able to decide. This sermon is succeeded by a consecutive series of 
essays on points connected with the general question, some of which are 
now published for the first time, while others have already appeared in 
print. Having been written at different times on various departments 
of the same subject, there is in them some degree of repetition, and as 
the Dean himself allows, ‘a certain measure of overlapping,’ which is 
detrimental to the literary character of the book. The essays supply 
abundant materials for a complete work, but they do not collectively con- 
stitute it. May we hope that ‘ the little more of leisure’ which the 
deanery of Wells affords to one of the hardest workers of our generation, 
may be devoted to the production of such a work, as a legacy to the 
Church. But taken as it is, the volume before us is one of such importance 
that we shall hope to‘treat it more fully hereafter. At present it must be 
expugh briefly to indicate its plan and chief contents. Having declared 
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in the sermon ‘a belief of a capacity for repentance, faith, and love—for 
growth, discipline and education in those who have passed away,’ the 
Dean proceeds to examine the teaching first of the Old Testament, and then 
of the New Testament, as to the life after death, and having examined the 
doctrine of the ‘descent into hell,’ both in its scriptural foundation and 
its historical tradition, he goes on, in an article reprinted from ‘ Tke 
Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ to show the character of the eschatology 
of the Early Church, dealing specially with the doctrine of universal resto- 
ration, commonly but somewhat erroneously associated with the great name 
of Origen, and the still more declared universalism of Gregory Nyssen, so 
effectually overclouded by ‘the dark shadows’ of Augustine’s narrower 
theology. He then gives us the history of the doctrine of the salvability 
of the heathen, claiming Barrow and Butler, and in our day Cardinal 
Manning and Dr. Pusey, as exponents of ‘the wider hope,’ of which, as 
held in the English Church, he furnishes an historical outline in the suc- 
ceeding essay. Not a few will be surprised to learn that ‘a prelate of. 
such unimpeached orthodoxy’ as Bishop Newton of Bristol, whose ‘ Dis- 
courses on Prophecy,’ once very popular, are hardly yet forgotten, held 
in the broadest sense a belief in the restoration of all sinners, not ex- 
cluding Satan himself, and that, stranger still, he should never have been 
called to account for so wide a departure from the ordinarily received 
view. The teaching of Bishop Butler as to ‘life after death’ is discussed 
more fully in a letter to Archdeacon Farrar, and republished from his 
-* Eternal Hope.’ After tracing the onward progress of German thought in 
its relation to eschatology, Dr. Plumptre successively devotes thought- 
ful papers to ‘Prayers for the Dead,’ ‘Purgatory,’ and ‘Conditional 
Immortality’—an hypothesis which has such strange attraction for some 
of the philosophical minds of the day—and having investigated the 
meaning of the word ‘ eternal ’ and its representatives in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, and in writers of the earlier and later 
- Church, and traced the varied interpretations of the so-called ‘ damnatory 
clauses’ of the Athanasian Creed, he winds up his volume by an essay 
of much interest on ‘the Activities of the Intermediate State.’ The 
whole book deserves to be read and pondered. It would be better for 
condensation ; but even as it is, somewhat desultory and repeating itself, it 
is a work for which we cannot but be grateful. 


Scientific Theology. By Tuomas Barser. Elliot 
Stock. 


This is a pretentious little book. The writer inquires why religion does 
not reach the masses, and he attributes the fact, which he deplores, to 
the defect of the religious teaching of our day. He thinks that while 
clergymen of the Church of England are bound by creeds and State 
control, Dissenting ministers, inasmuch as they are not independent of 
their congregations, preach as they are instructed, having their congrega- 
tions to please rather than the truth to seek out and enunciate. There- 
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fore we need a new exposition of religion founded on recent science. Mr. 
Barber’s sketch of the new scientific theology is not very lucid. He 
appears to be almost a sun-worshipper. Because the sun does not seem 
to lose its light and heat-giving powers he believes that these powers can 
go on for ever; that in the sun is the only instance of perpetual motion 
with which we are acquainted, and that it must derive its energy from 
spiritual sources. Mr. Barber, posing as a ‘man of science,’ recommends 
the study of science to persons troubled with religious doubts, but the 
errors into which he falls through ignorance of the first elements of his 
subject are egregious. If he contemplates writing another book it would 
be desirable for him to include English grammar among the sciences to 
which he devotes some attention. 


First Principles of Faith. By MarsHa Ranpoies, Author of 
‘For Ever,’ ‘ Substitution,’ &c. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The distinctive object of this book is the development of an etiological 
argument in favour of theism. It is characteristic of a modern phase of 
thought that while the question of origins is being discussed in the world 
of science the theologian should go beneath the old argument from 
design to the deeper problems of primary causation, and Mr. Randles has 
done well in following this course. Nevertheless it is not without its 
difficulties. The sim is to establish reasons for believing in the being 
and attributes of God on the ground of necessary and sufficient causation. 
The teleological argument falls in as a subsidiary branch of this great 
subject. But the main intention is not to consider the purposes of nature, — 
and from them to reason up to a contriving Intelligence. It is to proceed 
directly from the facts of nature to the origin of them. While the teleo- 
logical argument looks forward to the use of things, the etiological 
argument goes back at once from their present condition to their pro- 
ducing cause. To be valid the reasoning must rest on a belief in the 
reality and necessity of causation. Mr. Randles faces this preliminary 
question, and endeavours to grapple with the theories of Hume, Brown, 
and Mill. But his replies resolve themselves ultimately into an appeal to 
our consciousness of the necessity of causation, and they are not guarded 
against the Kantian rejoinder that this is only indicative of a form of our 
own thought. The argument is involved throughout in metaphysical 
puzzles. Thus Mr. Randles regards the hypothesis of an infinite series 
of causes as absurd, because it connects number which is finite with 
infinitude, and so involves itself in a contradiction. But surely it is not 
absurd to describe infinite distance as an infinite number of miles, and 
infinite time as an infinite succession of hours, although the limitation of 
our mind prevents us from forming an adequate mental picture corre- 
sponding to such statements. When we have passed the metaphysical 
problems that bristle on the threshold, we find Mr. Randles an intelligent 
guide for the practical development of his argument. Rising from matter 
and force up to order, intelligence, and moral qualities, he endeavours to 
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describe the kind of First Cause which would be sufficient for the produc- 
tion of the great visible facts of the universe. The bearings of recent 
science and philosophy on the etiological argument are then discussed. 
First we are reminded of the support which it receives from recent 
discoveries. This is a most important subject, and one not sufficiently 
considered. If Paley had lived in our own day he would have found a 
storehouse of illustrations for his ‘Natural Theology’ in the works of 
Dr. Darwin. Mr. Randles discusses the relation of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion to theism with ability, and, while indicating some of the lacune in 
the development theory itself, shows clearly that if that theory should 
prove to be correct a vast residuum remains to be accounted for, and that 
the elementary facts and laws of the universe must still be referred to the 
great First Cause. He next grapples with the position of agnosticism and 
its origin in the reasoning of Sir William Hamilton and Dean Mansel; 
but here he is less satisfactory. His method of thought is distributive 
rather than consecutive. He does not press his points. far enough to 
clench his arguments. There is, however, some acute thinking in the 
book, and Mr. Randles expresses himself throughout with lucidity and 
conciseness, 


Encyclopedia of Theology. By Dr. J. F. Risicer, Ordinary 
Professor of Evangelical Theology at the University of 
Breslau. Translated, with Additions to the History and 
Literature, by the Rev. Jonn Macpnerson, M.A., Find- 
horn. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


The translation of Dr. Ribiger’s encyclopedia is a work of no ordinary 
importance to students of philosophy as well as students of theology. He 
has adhered very firmly to his own plan of regarding the material method 
as more faithful and effective than the formal one; and it is on this 
account that we should be inclined to welcome his work so heartily. 
The historical portion is marked by great tact in presenting the essential 
points in briefest outline, and by force of contrasting secondary positions, 
neglecting no source or contribution—Professor Drummond’s outline. 
being duly indicated and characterized. The second or analytical part, 
so far as we have it, is comprehensive and felicitous in its method of illus- 
tration, and admirable in the manner in which the various branches of 
theology are viewed apart from each other, and yet exhibited in their 
manifold relations. Riibiger’s thoroughness, to a great extent, arises from 
this grasp and application of these two ideas: (1) that theology, as a 
practical science, stands most intimately connected with jurisprudence ; 
and (2) that theology, as a speculative science, stands in the most intimate 
connection with philosophy. The result is that the progress of theo- 

_ logical thought is found to be involved with the development of two other 
sciences ; and a scrutiny of both is necessitated. He not only shows how 
Hegel and Kant and Fichte were affected by theology, but also how they 
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have affected it. And Strauss and Feuerbach are estimated in their influ- 
ences, as well as pietism and rationalism and Schleiermacher’s mysti- 
cism. Of course, he has to deal pretty fully with R. Rothe, and does it 
judiciously and with discrimination, A very valuable section of the 
book is that on the rise of rationalism in Germany, and the impulse 
given by the ‘ Wolfenbiittel Fragments’ edited by Lessing; and while 
Rabiger insists on the limitations of the rationalistic method, he does 
justice to the benefits that have accrued from it in opposing that domi- 
neering tendency in orthodoxy which brought even a Kant to silence, and 
in preserving to Protestantism a needful liberty of investigation. The 
editor’s notes are of the utmost value, faithfully indicating where Ribiger 
may be supplemented by such writers as Lange, Hagenbach, and Zockler. 
Itis a volume which must be added to every theological and philosophical 
library. 


Inspiration. A Clerical Symposium on ‘In what Sense, and 
within what Limits, is the Bible the Word of God 2° 
James Nisbet and Co. 


It is a sign of the times that these papers should have been contributed 
to the ‘ Homiletical Magazine,’ and should be republished by Messrs. 
Nisbet. They comprise the most diversified opinions concerning inspiration, 
graduated, we may say, from the orthodoxy of Professor Radford Thomson 
and Dr. Stanley Leathes, to the almost unqualified rationalism of Mr. 
Page Hopps, who ‘ thinks of God’s inspiration as he thinks of God’s sun- 
shine. It never goes out; it penetrates everywhere; but its brightness 
and blessing are ever determined by the medium, the recipient.’ Even 
the defendants of the most conservative form of inspiration, Professor - 
Thomson, Dr. Stanley Leathes, Principal Cairns, and Professor Olver, 
make admissions and qualify claims which in orthodox circles twenty 
years ago would have been deemed revolutionary. Mr. Mackennal, and 
Mr. Edward White, and, with a difference, Archdeacon Farrar, represent a 
still more liberal orthodoxy. A curious feature of the symposium is consti- 
tuted by the contributions of the Swedenborgian minister, the Rev. W. 
C. Barlow, the Roman Catholic Bishop Weathers, and the Jew Professor 
Israel Abrahams. We cannot even touch the varied theories propounded. 
It is enough to say that they are here subjected to mutual criticism, ‘and 
that the discussion itself is a very notable indication of the movement of 
theological thought. 


The Mornington Lectures. Thursday Evening Addresses. By 
Tuomas T. Lyncw. Second Edition. James Clarke 
and Co. 

A man must die really to live, although the only recognized life of some 


men is before they die. It takes some time to recognize a genius, and to 
disintegrate him from dubious circumstances. Mr. Lynch seems to be 
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undergoing this process. Death has, so to speak, focussed his genius, and 
in unexpected places it now and then receives recognition. He was an 
odd mixture—a kind of theological Charles Lamb—gleams of bright spiri- 
tual insight shining through a medium of irrepressible fancy, and some- 
times almost of grotesquerie, as in his amusing comparison of the Congre- 
gational Union to a dozen rats with intertwined tails and eager outlooking 
heads; but the stamp of an inimitable personality was upon all that he 
said. His books are one by one passing into new editions. The Morning- 
ton Lecture was a free-and-easy week-evening talk, sometimes on a set 
subject, sometimes in answer to questions. Sparkles of genius and gleams 
of spiritual insight are everywhere ; sometimes, too, an odd expertness in 
talking round a subject, as in answer to the question, Is there a personal 
devil ? 


The Messages of the Books: being Discourses and Notes on 
the Books of the New Testament. By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. 
Macmillan and Co. 


‘The Messages of the Books’ is the suggestive title given by Archdeacon 
Farrar to a series of sermons preached by him at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, in which, with his usual keenness of insight and happy dis- 
crimination of language, he has sought to grasp the leading’ thought—the 
spiritual keynote, if we may so call it—of each of the successive books of 
the New Testament, and to render it clearly intelligible to others. The 
object proposed is an excellent one, and the manner in which it has been 
carried out deserves our commendation. Christians, as Dr. Farrar remarks, 
have been always too prone ‘to construct their theology and support their 
spiritual life by means of isolated texts.’ We cannot but be grateful for 
his attempt to lead his hearers and readers to a more excellent way by 
showing them the advantage of studying the books of Scripture each as a 
complete whole. The present volume is limited to the Books of the New 
Testament, but we are glad to see that Dr. Farrar proposes to extend the 
same mode of treatment to the Old Testament, and to complete his task 
by ‘ preaching a separate discourse on each of the sixty-six treatises which 

-make up ‘the Library of Divine Revelation.’’’ This, he tells us, will in 
some measure depend upon the reception of the present volume. Dr. 
Farrar is confessedly one of the most popular writers of the day, and we 
have little doubt that the testimony to the usefulness of this first series 
will encourage him to fulfil his intention. To discern clearly and to 
enunciate plainly the separate messages of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment will not be an easy task. But the Archdeacon of Westminster is 
not a man to shrink from difficulties. -To come to the volume before us. 
The readers of Dr. Farrar’s former volumes on the New Testament are 
already familiar with this mode of treatment of the separate books, 
especially the Epistles of St. Paul. No portion of his work, we think, was 
felt to be more telling than those in which he gathered up and set before 
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his readers some one thought as the main characteristic of each Epistle. 
This scheme is more elaborately carried out in the present volume, a 
separate discourse being grounded on the leading idea of each book. 
Thus the author sets before us ‘ Hope’ and ‘ Patience’ as the keynote of 
the epistles to the Thessalonians, the epistles of the Second Advent ; ‘ Joy’ 
of that to the Philippians; ‘ Faith’ of that to the Romans; ‘ Heavenly 
Things’ of that to the Ephesians; the First Epistle to the Corinthians is 
the epistle of Church discipline, the solution of practical questions in the 
light of eternal principles ; the second, St. Paul’s ‘ apologia pro vita sua;’ 
the Epistle to the Galatians, in which every word is a flame, that of eman- 
cipation from the law and freedom in Christ; the Epistle to the Colossians 
that of Christ as the Eternal and Incarnate Word, the ‘ All in all,’ the 
Redeemer of the universe ; that to Philemon,‘ the charter of emancipation;’ 
the First to Timothy and that to Titus, ‘ the manuals of a Christian pastor ;’ 
the Second to Timothy, the ‘swanlike song’ of the departing Christian 
nearing the haven of eternal rest. Passing on to the Epistles of other 
writers, he sets before us the anonymous Epistle to the Hebrews, for which 
he rightly rejects a Pauline authorship, attributing it probably, but less 
confidently than in his former work, to Apollos, as representing Christianity 
as a sublimated, completed, idealized Judaism, with Christ as the true and 
perfect High Priest of the better covenant; that of St. James, ‘ the apostle 
of works,’ with its ethical object and deficiency in distinctively Christian and 
spiritual elements, declaring that faith without works is dead. The First 
Epistle of St. Peter, ‘ the epistle of catholicity,’ preaching the gospel of an 
eternal hope. The Second Epistle of St. Peter with ‘full knowledge’ for 
its keynote, but probably bearing a name to which it is not entitled, with 
its strange and unexplained relationship to Josephus, and to the impas- 
sioned outburst against Antinomian corruption of the Epistle of St. Jude; 
the cycle of inspiration closing with ‘St. John’s divine realism of the 
abstract conceptions of Love and Life, and Light,’ in strongest contrast to the 
same author’s ‘ superb and stormy protest against the apparent triumph of 
evil,’ in the Apocalypse ‘ the treasury of Christian hope,’ the ‘ book of the 
manifestation of Christ, the keynote to which is ‘the repeated promise, 
“Behold, I come, quickly.”’ The Gospels also receive similar treatment 
in discourses which will reward careful perusal. He brings before us St. 
Matthew as ‘the gospel of the Jews—the gospel of the past—the gospel 
of Jesus as the Messiah;’ that of St. Mark as ‘the gospel of the present, 
the gospel for the practical Roman world, the gospel of Jesus as the Lord 
of human society ;’ that of St. Luke as the gospel of the future, a gospel 
‘not national but universal, not legal but human, the gospel of Jesus as 
the Saviour of sinners,’ ‘ Christianity for man;’ and that of St, John as 
‘the gospel of eternity, the spiritual gospel, the gospel of Christ as the 
Eternal Son and the Incarnate Word;’ while in the Acts we have the 
‘Origines Christiane’ drawn by a leading actor, ‘the most unique and 
attractive of Church histories,’ ‘ setting forth the exquisite ideal for which 
the writer yearned.’ Dr. Farrar’s book well deserves the popularity it is 
certain to attain. It cannot be read without profit. 
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The Student’s Commentary on the Holy Bible. Founded on 
the ‘ Speaker’s Commentary.’ Abridged and Edited by 
J. W. Fourier, M.A. New Testament. Vol. I. The 
Gospels, Acts of the Apostles. John Murray. 


Contemporary Literature. 


The condensation is very carefully done, all that is essentialis preserved. 
We have, for example, compared the two versions of Archbishop Thomson’s 
masterly Introduction to the Gospels reduced from sixty large pages to 
twenty-seven small ones, and have all through been constrained to admire 
the skill with which the condensation has been made. It is not, that is, a 
mere process of amputation, it is condensation in the best sense, preserving 
all that is really essential information. The substance of a large and 
costly work is thus presented in a portable and cheap form. In addition 
we have here readings of the Revised New Testament, which was not 
published when the volume of the ‘Speaker’s Commentary ’ was issued. 


The People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By 
- JosepH Parker, D.D. Vol. I. The Book of Genesis. 
Richard Clarke. 


This is the first volume of a formidable undertaking, in which the 
author will gather up the work of his past years, and complete it in 
orderly homiletical discourses on the Books of Scripture. No attempt at 
exegesis is made; no questions of canonical authority, inspiration, or 
exegetical meaning are touched. The contents of the Bible are accepted 
just as they lie before us, and the preacher simply expounds their great 
central truths, preserving so much of unity in their arrangement as is 
presented by the books themselves, and by their orderly development in 
theological thought and religious history. 

The idea is a good one, and subserves the religious uses of the Bible. 
The evidence presented is moral and intrinsic, and appeal is made to the 
moral nature of man. It is the path of the theologian that is pursued, 
that of the man of science is left and respected for his own pursuits. Dr. 
Parker justly claims that the supreme and final demonstration of the 
Bible, as a revelation of God and from God, is to be wrought out in the 
moral domain. The method is topical rather than expository. Great 
ideas are seized, and are discussed in their relations, in the light of the 
moral consciousness, and with a large polemical reference to the theories 
and thoughts of the day. A large section of the volume is devoted to 
Prolegomena, discussing, first, Inspiration, next, the Spiritual Organ in 
man, and then chiefly questions of theism. In these essays the treatment 
is dogmatic and intuitive rather than evidential ; but they are full of strong 
thoughts and fine intuitions, and are really an unanswerable demonstra- 
tion. The sermons that follow are similar in character, and include the chief 
records of the history to the death of Joseph. The distinctive features of 
the work are strength and keen insight ; on every page we have the results 
of powerful thinking and keen analysis. The compact, sententious, 
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epigrammatic force of these discourses, indeed, is almost too much. They 
make you ache; you long for some ‘ splendid flashes of silence ;’ it is like 
talking in epigrams. Sometimes, too, the force is rough and undiscriminat- 
ing, and even coarse. The preacher seems to riot in his strength, and the 
intuitive perception is fanciful and superficial. But as a whole the volume 
is one of very great strength and suggestiveness. To young men especially 
beguiled by the sophistical materialism of the day, it will open out views 
and furnish arguments of great force and value. In this sense it is fitly 
designated ‘The People’s Bible.’ It moves chiefly in the metaphysical, 
theological, and polemical domain. In the practical, religious, and devo- 
tional sense which made Matthew Henry so long a household word, it 
has but little claim to the title. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. 
M. Spenos, M.A., and by the Rev. Joszpu S. M.A. 
Jeremiah. Exposition by Rev. T. K. CHeyne, M.A. 
Homiletics, by Rev. W. F. Apeney, M.A. Homilies 
by Rev. D. Youne, B.A., Rev. 8. Conway, B.A., Rev. A. 
F. Mum, M.A. Vol. II. Lamentations. Exposition by 
the Rey. T. K. Cuzyyz, M.A., D.D. Homiletics by Rev. 
W. F. Avrenzy, M.A. Homilies by Rev. Professor J. R. 
Tuomson, M.A., Rev. D. Youne, B.A. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


This second volume of homiletical illustration of Jeremiah consists of 
322 pages, making upwards of 900 pages devoted to this single book of 
Old Testament Scriptures, and containing nearly a thousand homiletical 
outlines. Of the prolegomena we have already spoken in strong com- 
mendation. 

Dr. Cheyne regards the book of Lamentations as part of the great lyrical 
movement which took place among the conquered Jews during the latter 
part of the captivity. Only the Septuagint ascribes it to Jeremiah. Dr. 
Cheyne concludes, from internal evidence, that the first, second, and fourth 
chapters are certainly not by Jeremiah ; that the elegies of the book are by 
different authors familiar with the writings of Jeremiah, and that the title 
of their collected elegies was probably ‘ the Book of the Lamentations of 
the Sons of Jeremiah.’ Tho homiletic analysis, by Mr. Adeney, is vigorous 
and discriminating. One valuable service of these commentaries is that 
however preachers may misuse them, vigorous and congruous views of 
passages will be substituted for the uncritical and sentimental spiritualizing 
of former days. 


A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. By 
Joseph Acar Bret. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Beet is justifying the expectations which his commentaries on the 
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Romans and the Corinthians excited. He takes a vigorous grasp of the 
circumstances which elicited the Epistles, and presents them not only in 
their exact exegetical meaning, but in their true setting. We have thus 
in these three Epistles the group written during Paul’s third missionary 
journey—probably, as Mr. Beet thinks, within the space of one year. 
Even after the commentaries of Meyer, Ellicott, Jowett, and Lightfoot, 
Mr. Beet finds much to say, especially in relation to New Testament 
theological thought. The progress of exegetical science will always de- 
mand new commentaries, and Mr. Beet specially seeks to interpret the 
highest criticism to popular thought; this his scholarship and careful 
exegesis qualify him to do. Without entering upon any of the questions 
raised by his renderings or dissertations, we must content ourselves with 
a general recommendation of a very able work ‘addressed to general 
readers. 


Studies Literary and Historical on the Odes of Horace. By 
A. W. Verratt, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Verrall here presents us with a series of essays on the Odes of 
Horace, originally delivered as lectures to his class at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. We are happy to have in a permanent form the result of so 
mueh elegant and accurate scholarship and minute and intelligent ac- 
quaintance with the times in which Horace lived and the men by whom 
he was surrounded. All lovers of Horace, who we trust are still many, 
though probably fewer than they were half a century ago, even if they 
are not always able to accept his conclusions and think them sometimes 
based on slender foundations, will be grateful to Mr. Verrall for the 
loving labour he has bestowed on their favourite bard, and the new light 
he has thrown upon the structure and meaning of his writings, and the 
historical and personal references of which they are so full. Mr. Verrall’s 
position is that these references always, or almost always, have a special 
appropriateness. That the proper names of persons and places, and even 
the epithets which give so much colour to his exquisite verses, are not 
introduced simply as well-sounding metrical stop-gaps, but are each in 
their proper place, so that one could not be substituted for another with- 
out injury to the unity and intention of the poem. That though ‘ we 
shall never fully understand Horace’s work as it was understood by con- 
temporaries,’ ‘no pains can be too great to secure all the illustration we 
have left and to recover what may yet be found.’ Of the skill and patient 
labour with which this investigation has been conducted, the essay on 
‘Murena’—better known to us as the ‘ Licinius’ of the Ode ii. 10, com- 
mencing ‘ Rectius vives,’ advocating a moderation in prosperity which 
unhappily he was very far from exhibiting, with an adroit contrast with 
the superior self-control of his sister’s husband, Horace’s patron, Mwcenas 
—is a striking example. No one, we think, however intimate with 
Horace’s Odes and familiar with the historical events of the age, can read 
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this elaborate essay without being not only deeply interested with the 
keenness of insight with which every hint has been gathered up and made 
to converge towards one focus, but also without learning much that is new 
to him, as to the influences, direct and indirect, which the unsuccessful 
conspiracy of this favourite of fortune and his appalling and unlooked-for 
fall, like thunder from a cloudless sky or the hurling down of the Titans 
striving to scale Olympus, as well as the dangers incurred by Maecenas 
through his relationship to Murena, had on the composition and arrange- 
ment of the original three books. Some of the conclusions may appear 
forced, and the ‘side-light’ misleading, but of the learning and ingenuity 
with which Mr. Verrall has supported his view there can be no question. In 
many respects the essay is a remarkable one. .We must call attention 
also to Essay iii. on the arrangement of the three books. Mr. Verrall 
considers that the whole of the three books of odes are arranged on an 
historical basis, the historical odes forming a kind of framework to the 
rest, 80 that the place of any particular poem in the collection has a 
material bearing on its interpretation. This theory offers some rather 
formidable difficulties which Mr. Verrall grapples with manfully; how 
far successfully his readers must judge. He finds also in the odes another 
still more effective sequence, that is, the progression of the seasons, some- 

times whole poems, sometimes mere words or touches, recalling suc- 
cessively the changes of the year in their natural order. This hypo- 
thesis is very ingenious and pleasing to dwell upon, but hardly carries 
conviction. There is more to be said in favour of the theory that several 

of the odes which at first appear to be ‘ occasional poems,’ such as that on 

Virgil’s voyage, i. 3, and in a less degree i. 1, are in reality composi- 

tions thrown off without any direct personal reference, to which the 

subject has been subsequently tacked on. We follow him entirely in his 


condemnation of the strange parenthesis in iv. 4— 


Vindelici—quibus 

Mos unde deductus per omne 

Tempus Amazonia securi,’ &e., 
at which, as he says, ‘we can only look with amazement;’ but we can 
hardly agree with his censure on i. 28,‘ Te maris et terre, &c., as ‘ill 
planned and ill written.’ We may with Mr. Wickham pronounce the 
ode ‘not very successful.’ But it is thoroughly Horatian, and has many 
beauties. In conclusion let us say that Mr. Verrall’s is a book for 
scholars. By such it will be thoroughly enjoyed. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. A New and Original Work of 
Reference to all the Words in the English Language, 
with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronuncia- 
tion, and Use. With Numerous Illustrations. Vol. IV. 
(Part I.) Cassell and Co. 


The present instalment of this large and important dictionary includes 
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words from ‘Glotery’ to ‘Interlink.’ Its peculiarity, as we have before 
pointed out, consists in its combining the information of the cyclopedia 
with the philology of the dictionary. Not only is the word explained to 
us in its origin, meaning, and history, but we are told something con- 
eerning the thing or things which it designates. Of course this information 
can only be concisely given, but it will for ordinary people be a great 
convenience to have it given. Literary illustrations of the use of words 
are also given. It would be preposterous to pretend generally to cha- 
racterize such a work. Its real scholarship and value oan be judged only 
by long practical use. All that can be said is that so fur as we have tested 
the work it seems done with adequate knowledge, philological, literary, 
historical, and scientific. Households possessing it will find its uses to 
be more varied than those of any work that we are acquainted with. 


The Elements of Moral Science, Theoretic and Practical. By 
Noau Portzr, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


All students of ethic will be thankful to receive this contribution to the 
science from a veteran worker and soldier in this field of controversy. 
' Dr. Porter’s manuals, as well as his more abundant exposition of intel- 
lectual philosophy, deservedly take high rank among the defences of the 
most fundamental principles of spiritual religion. The present volume 
discusses in three hundred and forty distinct sections (enriched by valu- 
able quotations from predecessors) the whole theory and practice of duty. 
The most remarkable point that we observe is the author’s theory of 
obligation. After grouping together the well-known solutions, as so 
many confessions that the problem is insoluble, Dr. Porter sees the 
source of the moral imperative, the justification of the moral judgment, 
- the object of the ‘moral sense,’ to be the conflict between the superior 
and inferior will in each organism and each nature. Our author deals 
adroitly with many objections, but his own explanation leaves the 
superiority of one part of our nature as a problem still unsolved, and 
forces the thinker still to ask the question, ‘why?’ Must we not resolve 
the higher nature’s superior will into the morally worthy? If so, the 
insoluble elemental nature of right reappears. The theory which makes 
the nature of God to be the nature of right, though no solution of the 
theory of ethic, has this advantage, that the mind rests in the infinite 
God, and it does not rest in the ‘ superior will.’ | 
Dr. Porter’s classification of duties is excellent and comprehensive. 
His eloquent pages will be a delightful reminiscence of his lecture-room 
to hundreds of his pupils in all parts of the world. It would be difficult 
to name any volume, on this multifarious theme, which covers so much 
material, and scarcely one where spiritual philosophy, theistic intuition, 
and true liberty are blended with so encyclopedic an analysis of personal, 
social, and Christian ethics. 
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Types of Ethical Theory. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of Manchester New College, London. Two 
Vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Dr. Martineau’s previous contributions to philosophical literature, with 
the exception of his admirable monograph on Spinoza, are chiefly confined 
to essays written either as articles for periodicals’ or as college addresses; 
but in these occasional products of his pen he has treated of the funda- 
mental principles and relations of science, philosophy, and religion in so 
masterly a fashion as to create a wide-spread impression that it is the 
special function of his genius to further that intellectual harmony between 
the discoveries of science and the deliverances of the moral and spiritual 
consciousness for which so many minds in the present day are eagerly 
yearning. Itis, therefore, with no little interest that we have looked through 
the above extensive and very important work, and we take this early op- 
portunity of congratulating earnest students in both the scientific and 
the theological field on the appearance of a book which seems to us to 
amply realize, so far as regards the facts of man’s ethical nature, the 
expectation dnd the desire which Martineau’s earlier writings have 
aroused. We also rejoice to jeayn from the -preface ‘that there*is every 
probability that the present treatise will’ be followed at no very distant 
date by its fitting similar ‘the- philesdphical 
grounds of theistic belief. - ‘ 

All we propose to do in this brief notice is to give our readers some 
idea of the varied contents of a work which is not only a masterpiece 
of psychological analysis, but is also very valuable and attractive for 
its graphic history of ethical theories and for the charming bio- 
graphical sketches, which agreeably divert and relieve the attention. 
The preface is by no means the least interesting part of the book, for it 
contains a very instructive page of autobiography, in which is described 
Dr. Martineau’s early attachment to the associational school of Hartley 
and James Mill, and the mode of transition to his present very different 
intellectual position. We are told also of the author’s personal relations 
with the younger Mill, and how the latter, when he learned that his friend 
had gone over to the other philosophical camp, wrote and exhorted him to 
publish speedily his college lectures, adding, ‘on these great subjects I 
do not want to have to wait for your lectures, which, like Brown’s, will 
no doubt be published some day; but before that time I may very likely 
be studying them in another state of existence’ (May 21, 1841). The 
work falls into two main divisions, Psychological Ethics and Unpsycho- 
logical Ethics, and these correspond with the division into volumes. Un- 
psychological ethics, to which the first volume is devoted, includes those 
ethical systems in which moral science is not based primarily on the study 
of the facts of consciousness, but, on the contrary, man is regarded as 
simply a part of the larger whole, the cosmos, and his ethical character 
and ideal are deduced from the results of the wider study of the universe. 
Dr. Martineau points out that ancient philosophers chiefly busied them- 
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selves in discussing the existence and the relations of the Real and the 
Phenomenal in the universe, and according as they asserted or denied 
the existence of ontological reality, so did their philosophy of human 
nature vary; for man was in their view the microcosm in which all the 
essential features of the cosmos—the macrocosm—cropped up and duly 
asserted themselves. Hence unpsychological ethics divides itself into 
metaphysical on the one hand, and physical or phenomenal on the other. 
But metaphysical ethics itself bifurcates; for while one philosopher 
regards the Real as simply co-extensive with the phenomena which 
manifest it, another regards the eternal Substance and Cause as in 
no way exhausted or adequately manifested by the phenomenal world. 
Hence metaphysical systems are divisible into transcendental and im- 
manental. Dr. Martineau’s first volume, accordingly, deals with three 
great representative unpsychological philosophies, with Platonism (tran- 
scendental metaphysics), Spinozism (immanental metaphysics), and 
Positivism or Phwnomenalism; and this philosophical exposition and 
criticism is accompanied by most interesting biographical sketches of 
Malebranche, of Spinoza, and of Comte. 

Having clearly set forth tha various defects and errors of ethical theory, 
such as the, virtua} effagement-of hursan, freedom and responsibility which 
necessarily follow, from the unpsycholegical method, Dr. Martineau pro- 
ceeds inte, sovond volume to discuss those systems which start from 
the psychological side. As the facts of consciousness are not confined 
to ethical phenomena, but include also the phenomena of sensation, 
emotion, and intellect, it is quite possible for an ethical philosopher 
to erect his system on a psychological basis, and yet after all miss the 
true foundation. Accordingly our author distinguishes between those 
moralists, on the one hand, who treat the specially moral facts of con- 
sciousness as ultimate, and rest their theory substantially on them, and 
those, on the other hand, who regard the sense of obligation and the 
moral intuitions as capable of analysis into some more elementary mental 
state—the former of these classes is named, Idiopsychological, the latter 
Heteropsychological. Under the head of Heteropsychological Systems, 
hedonistic ethics, both egoistic and utilitarian, is submitted to a most 
thorough and, as we think, most successful criticism; and in a very 
instructive chapter on ‘Hedonism with Evolution,’ Mr. Spencer’s and 
Mr. Darwin’s application of heredity to ethics is examined, with the result 
of proving that these thinkers claim far more for their principle than can 
be fairly admitted. Other heteropsychological systems are those which 
refer ethics to reason, as Cudworth and Clarke, and those which translate 
the ethical into the esthetic, as Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. In dealing 
with each of these eminent British moralists Dr. Martineau gives us vivid 
pictures of the man as well as of the philosopher. 

. But the most important section of the work remains to be mentioned, 
namely, the first half of the second volume in which, under the title 
* Idiopsychological Ethics,’ is fully described Dr. Martineau’s own 
ethical theory—a theory which he put forth in outline several years 
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ago in a review of Whewell’s writings on moral philosophy, and which 
in this shape has been elaborately criticized by Mr. H. Sidgwick in 
his ‘ Methods of Ethics.’ In the present work Dr. Martineau has ex- 
pounded his theory far more completely, and has vigorously defended 
it against Mr. Sidgwick’s misapprehensions and objections. To gives 
an adequate account of this ethical system would require an article. 
Here we can only say that, while it has close affinities with Bishop 
Butler’s views, it neverthéless presents some striking features peculiar 
to itself. Of these the most important is the principle that all our 
moral intuitions are comparative, involving the apprehension of the 
relative moral worth of simultaneous and conflicting motives. By ob- 
serving the character of our moral decisions when we are thus appealed 
to by competing influences, a table of all our original springs of action in 
the order of their ethical rank may be drawn up. Such a table is given 
in the work before us; and the rightness or wrongness of actions is 
determined by the following rule: ‘ Every action is right which, in the 
presence of a lower principle, follows a higher; every action is wrong, 
which, in the presence of a higher principle, follows a lower.’ Throughout 
the exposition of Dr. Martineau’s system the reader is impressed with the 
intensity of the writer’s sympathy with Christianity, and with the accord- 
ance of his conclusions with the ethical ideas which pervade the teaching 
of Jesus. The true and the false elements in Augustinianism appear 
to us to be accurately discriminated. The freedom of the will is in- 
sisted on as a sine qué non in a sound theory of ethics, but the philo- 
sophical establishment of the libertarian position is deferred to the 
future treatise. In saying farewell for the present to a book which we 
have found most instructive and inspiring, we would repeat the earnest 
wish that this philosophy of Ethics may soon be followed by a philosophy 
of Religion from the same accomplished hand. 


Active Principles; or, Elements of Moral Science, Mental 
Feelings, Volitions, Moral Perceptions, and Sentiments. 
By Joun H. Gopwin, Honorary Professor New College, 
London, Author of ‘Intellectual Principles,’ ‘ Christian 
Faith,’ &c. James Clarke and Co. 


Professor Godwin’s old students will recognize in this book a further 
instalment of the substance of his class lectures. The language is concise 
and limpid, and the method of treating great subjects of passionate con- 
troversy calmly expository. A considerable part of the work is occupied 
with the refined divisions of classification rather than with the progressive 
movement of discussion. In a book that abounds with definitions it 
would be surprising if every statement met with ready acceptance. Thus 
we demur to the view that emotions differ from desires, aversions, 
affections, &c., in being contemplative, for there may be a maximum of 
emotion with a minimum of intellectuality. It is questionable, too, 
whether painful and repulsive affections should always be classed to- 
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gether. Is contempt more painful than compassion ? Professor Godwin 
discusses successively mental feelings, volitions, moral perceptions, and 
sentiments. He maintains the difference of dignity in various feelings, 
and argues for freedom of will and for the inherent worth of moral good- 
ness in opposition to hedonistic theories of life. Yet the victims of modern 
pessimism may find a wholesome and cheering corrective in Professor 
Godwin’s brief but comprehensive survey of mental pleasures. The book 
abounds in pithy apophthegms, 


Ethica; or, the Ethics of Reason. By Scotus Novanticus, 
Author of ‘ Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta.’ Williams and 
Norgate. 


As we expected, the acute and logical author of ‘ Metaphysica Nova et 
Vetusta’ has followed up that work with another, in which his leading 
principles are applied in the field of ethics. Here, as in his former work, 
he is very close and cogent, scorning to allow himself any of the easy 
and rhetorical illustrations with which some writers in philosophy are 
prone to make up their chapters. Whatever may be said of his ideas, his 
style, it will be admitted, is one that is to be commended alike for its 
directness, simplicity, and serviceableness. We have read the book with 
an increasing conviction of the author’s originality and power, and of the 
benefit that his books may confer even in this regard on philosophical 
students. So carefully is his main argument drawn out that we cannot 
find space to outline it here; but must content ourselves with indicating 
one or two of his salient positions. He draws a sharp distinction between 
‘ willing’ and the Will itself, which he declines to dissociate from Reason, 
regarding Willas the product of Reason ; the moments of Will, in fact, are 
held to constitute Reason. He takes his course apart alike from the intui- 
tionalists and from the utilitarians and materialists, seeking the final do- 

main of the real in the world of feeling, which, through Reason, yields its 
Law. ‘Just as the real of sense instructs Reason as to the law of things 
of sense through quantity, quality, and relation, so does the real of feeling 
instruct Reason as to-the law of feeling or sensibility.’ In the harmony 
that results from the recognition of this law in practice lies happiness ; 
but the primary object of will is not pleasure or happiness for the indi- 
vidual or for the ‘greatest number, but harmony—Reason-given law. 
Feeling or sensibility in itself can give neither end nor law, and it is only 
as it is, so to say, mediatized by Reason that it becomes efficient and 
harmonious. To the Benthamite principle of ‘ the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number’ it is objected, as to all utilitarian and agnostic 
theories, ‘That I cannot, even with the best intentions, tell what will 
truly promote the greatest happiness of others till I know what man is, 
and what he ought to be. I must find the law in man before I can pro- 
mote his true well-being.’ The ‘categorical imperative’ is, therefore, 
Reason-sprung and a priori; it emanates from Reason, which seeks, 
perceives, and affirms right ends ; the law is implicit in the end, and the 
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perception of law is the perception of the end. Reason thus, in a word, 
gives the law to itself. The author’s application of his principles to the . 
development of the‘ Altruistic Emotions, to Law and Justice, is admir- 
ably consistent and suggestive ; though, of course, in the process he has 
to deal somewhat severely with the definitions of the ‘ moral sense, the 
‘moral faculty,’ and ‘ conscience,’ which have been given by not a few 
writers on philosophy, ethics, and theology. Many of Kant’s positions are 
incisively criticised, and Jacuna, as the author conceives, supplied. As a 
criticism of ethical systems, no less than as a piece of dialectic and a posi- 
tive contribution to ethical science, it is suggestive and thorough. We 
can cordially commend the book. It will raise questions, no doubt, and 
answers will be forthcoming on various points ; but the questioners would 
do well to take a hint from the author in the style of answering them. 


A Philosophical Catechism for Beginners. By St. Grorau 
Mivart, Ph.D., M.D., F.R.S., &e. Burns and Oates. 


Professor Mivart, following the example of Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Elements 
of Thought,’ here furnishes a series of definitions on philosophical terms, 
clearly conceived and tersely expressed ; which to many readers of philo- 
sophical discussions will be of great service. We are not partial to 
dialogues in which the writer has it all his own way, and can put ques- 
tions in a way most convenient to answer; and we think that Professor 
Mivart might have spared us the questions, and have simply given us his 
definitions; but on the whole, and notwithstanding our inclination to put 
a question here and there, the questioning is fair and the definitions 
satisfactory. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Faithless World. By Frances Power Copse. (Williams and Nor- 
gate.) A reprint from ‘ The Contemporary Review’ of Miss Cobbe’s cogent 
reply to Sir James Stephen’s dictum that the world could get on as well 
without religion as with it. Early Pupils of the Spirit. By J. M. 
Warton, Ph.D. (James Clarke and Co.) A demonstration of the pro- 
gressive character of the Old Testament prophetical era, from (1) what 
the author calls ‘ ecstatic and often irrational excitement by uncontrollable 
impulse ;’ (2) from non-ethical to ethical prediction ; (3) from a lower to 
a higher ritual, theological, and ethical type of prophet. All reasonable 
men will accept the fundamental positions of Dr. Whiton, but very few will 
endorse the exaggerations by which he seeks to make it good: viz., that 
Samuel was little more than a political intriguer, a mayor of the palace, 
and that Elisha was an adept in clairvoyance, thereby aiding the king 
in his campaign against Syria; that the earlier prophets were political 
prophets, with but little regard to ethics, and professing a Divine com- 
mission which was not theirs, and that the later prophets—Jeremiah, for 
instance, or Isaiah—abjured politics and prophesied only moral righteous- 
ness. Dr. Whiton, as in the book which we noticed in our last number, 
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prejudices his case by proving too much. The opposite of error is not 
truth. It would be difficult to show that Moses, whom Dr. Whiton con- 
veniently ignores, was inferior in either ethic or spiritual idea to even 
Isaiah himself, all allowance being made for natural development. It is 
a pity that Dr. Whiton does not more carefully observe the relations of 
evidential fact and the limits of reasoning.— An Introduction to the 
Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By A. H. Sayce, M.A. (Reli- 
gious Tract Society.) Professor Sayce here gives the usual information 
of ‘Introductions,’ but with unusual fulness and learnedness of historical 
and antiquarian information. All the light thrown upon these historical 
books by recent archeolegical discoveries, more especially by inscriptions, 
is here made use of, as more fully in the author's ‘ Fresh Light from the 
Ancient Monuments,’ to which he refers his readers. The illustrative 
value of this little book is very great——Balaam. An Exposition and 
a Study. By Samuet Cox, D.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) We 
expressed our very high estimate of this monograph on Balaam when it 
first appeared in the pages of ‘ The Expositor.’ It is the result of pains- 
taking research, independent thought, and that rare instinct of inter- 
pretation which has given Dr. Cox so high a place amongst popular 
expounders of the Bible, especially of its difficult portions. From every 
quarter light is brought to bear, and with a kind of unerring intuition, 
the human and spiritual realities are disentangled from textual difficulties, 
mere circumstance, and polemical conflicts. His judgment of Balaam— 
one of the composite characters of Scripture, like Jacob and Saul—is 
well balanced ; extremes on both sides are rejected. As the result, 
Balaam is presented as a character full of human feeling and interest, 
and instructive in its practical religious lessons.—— The Book of Daniel, 
or the Second Volume of Prophecy. Translated and Expounded, with 
a Preliminary Sketch of Antecedent Prophecy, by James G. Murray, 
LL.D. (James Nisbet and Co.) Regarding prophecy as a continuous 
and progressive revelation of the future coming and kingdom of the 
Messiah, Professor Murphy divides its treatment into three sections— 
first, its beginning with the seed of the woman; second, its relations to 
the kingdoms of the world; thirdly, the spiritual kingdom of Christ, 
its establishment, conflict, and victory. Under the first head or volume 
he includes the whole of the scriptural books anterior to the Captivity ; 
the second which is here expounded relates to the Book of Daniel, and 
the Babylonian empire with which it was related. Professor Murphy 
devotes one-third of his little book to a survey of the books of Scripture 
constituting the first volume. The rest is devoted to the Book of Daniel, 
its historical circumstances and its visions. Professor Murphy’s method 
is expository rather than polemical, topical rather than exegetical. He 
gives us a new translation of the Book of Daniel, and expounds and 
applies to events in history its predictions. Here we do not venture to 
follow him ; we simply commend the scholarship, good sense, and careful 
orthodoxy of his interpretations.——The Antiquity and Genwineness of 
the Gospels. Being a Handbook of the Confirmatory Arguments in sup- 
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port thereof. (W. H. Allen and Co.) In this anonymous volume we have 
gathered up and condensed the principal historical evidences for the 
validity of the Gospels. This is doue, if not with any very great strength, 
yet with adequate fairness and fulness, and will be useful. 


Sermons. 


SERMONS. 


Discourses on Some Theological Doctrines as Related to the Religious 
Character. By Epwarps A. Park, D.D. (Andover, U.S.A.: Warren F. 
Draper.) For the last thirty years the tradition of Dr. Park’s preaching 
has placed him in the very foremost rank of the preachers of his genera- 
tion. For some cause or other, few, during this period, have had the 
opportunity of verifying the tradition, save on the rarest occasions when 
the death of some old companion and friend constrained a memorial 
discourse. Dr. Park’s voice in the pulpit has, we believe, been rarely 
heard, nor were many of his sermons given to the world through the 


_ press. We receive this volume, therefore, with peculiar pleasure. The 


printed page can never be the living orator. A few preachers perhaps 
appear to greater advantage in type, but they are rare exceptions, marred 
as preachers by some defect of physical faculty. The sermons of a true 
orator suggest, although they cannot represent, what the preaching must 
have been. Dr. Park’s sermons are highly rhetorical in form, with the 
rhetoric of the age of Sheridan in the senate, and of Robert McAll in the 
pulpit. In another part of our present issue we mark the same charac- 
teristic with a distinct individuality in the Lectures of Dr. Richard Storrs. 
Both are lingering forms of a style of discoursing that it would rarely be 
possible to acquire now. Not that it was unreal. It was as true and as 
unreal as poetry is—clothing ideas great and small in stately speech and 
artistic forms, often very beautiful, and sometimes having a penetrating 
light of imagination. Our present taste is for greater realism in the 
formation and expression of our thoughts about things. Sheridan—even - 
Burke—would either convulse with laughter, or amaze with gaping wonder, 

our present House of Commons. Jeremy Taylor, almost Robert Hall, would 

at times be scarcely tolerated in the pulpit. The modern alternative to our 

homespun talk is sensationalism attempted in a few pulpits, but already 

doomed to inextinguishable laughter. Of sensationalism in Dr. Park’s 

sermons there is not an atom. Throughout he is grave and earnest, and 

beneath all his rhetoric there is a current of strong and fresh thought. 

He may be said to reason in rhetoric. He is never commonplace or | 
tumid, or without an adequate meaning which he is trying to enforce. 
One of the most characteristic of the sermons is on Paul’s determination to 
know nothing among men but Jesus Christ and Him crucified. The orator 
imagines the possibility of questioning the apostle concerning the meaning 
and compass of his declaration, and, throughout, the sermon maintains 
this dramatic attitude. Some of the subjects, as, for instance, ‘ The Eternity 
of God,’ scarcely permit of this rhetorical kind of treatment, and in them 
Dr. Park comparatively fails—comparatively we say, for who could wholly 
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succeed? But in their presence, if anywhere, the orator is out of place. The 
real interest and value of the volume lie in the strong metaphysical vein 
of theological thinking that underlies the rbetoric. While all forms of 
logic are avoided, and‘ffo argument is pressed to a formal Q,E.D., as with 
us clumsy orators of the present generation, there is a logical sequence 
of thought, for the most part simply uttered and left to do its own work. 

“Our modern difficulty is in surrendering ourselves to rhetoric of this kind, 
which, however, may be owing to our deteriorated form; but to those who 
could so far divest themselves of critical and logical faculties as to sur- 
render their imaginations and feeling to the orator's spell, the effect of 
these sermons must have been very great indeed. 

Unspoken Sérmons. Second Series. By Grorce Macponatp. (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.) Dr. Macdonald is essentially a preacher. Lamb's 
witty reply to Coleridge—‘ Charles, did you ever hear me preach?’ ‘I 
never heard you do anything else ’—might also be applied to him. His 
novels are always intent upon high purpose, and deal largely with re- 
ligious ideas and processes. One would not wish him to preach less. His 

' great spiritual insight and fresh unconventional way of putting things 
have a great charm. Here are—we cannot without counting say how 
many sermons. They are not numbered, and there is not so much as a 
table of contents. There are, however, a dozen—fresh, striking, pene- 
trating, and practical. 

Gatherings from Notes of Discourses. By the late Toomas T. Lyncu. 
(Printed for Private Circulation.) Few men dropped more pearls of truth 
and beauty than Mr. Lynch, and we are thankful for the loving care that 
has preserved these fragments—sometimes only a sentence, sometimes a 
paragraph—scarcely one but is epigrammatic and penetrating—sometimes 
illumined by a tricksy fancy worthy of Charles Lamb—but all aiming at 
high purpose. We trust the little volume will soon be given to the world. 

Agnosticism and other Sermons. By the Rev. A. W. Momertis, M.A. 
(William Blackwood and Sons.) Professor Momerie is doing special ser- 
vice to Christian truth in addressing himself so largely to the refutation 
of the sceptical thought of the day. Both in natural gifts and by culture 
he has a special fitness for this task. This volume, as its title indicates, 
consists largely in apologetics. Professor Momerie deals very trenchantly 
with Mr. Herbert Spencer's theories, although his critical power is greater 
than his constructive power. It contains also a series of sermons on the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, and half a dozen on the common duties of life. We 
specially commend them to such as may be disturbed in their Christian 
beliefs. 

Emmanuel: Leaves from the Life and Notes on the Work of Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev. J. B. Fiacis, M.A. (S. W. Partridge.) Mr. Figgis’ 
sermons are the fruits of a fervent, spiritual life, and of an evangelical 
creed. They are devotional and practical rather than theological. They 
will be read by devout persons with edification and enjoyment. 

Short Practical Sermons. By the Rev. J. Casz, M.A., British Chap- 
lain at Stockholm. (Williams and Norgate.) Sensible and practicable 
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sermons, failing, however, sometimes in the more spiritual elements of 
New Testament teaching. 

Brief Thoughts and Meditations on some Passages of Holy Scripture. 
By R. C. Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Few men have won more respect from all churches for their reverent 
learning and spiritual goodness than Archbishop Trench. His archiepis- 
copal position has been a very difficult one. He will be followed to his 
retirement by the respectful sympathy of thousands of whom he has never 
heard. The addresses of this little volume fill not more than three or 
four pages each. They combine exact meanings with spiritual feeling 
and tender sentiment, so as to fit them for devotional reading. 

Moments onthe Mount. A Series of Devotional Meditations. By Rev. 
Grorce Martueson, M.A., D.D. (James Nisbet and Co.) A series of 
short papers, each occupying about a page, intended for the expression of 
devotional feeling, also fer suggestion to young minds. Dr. Matheson’s 
thoughtful and vigorous mind prevent the meditations from degenerating 
into mere sentiment. 

The Unknown God, and Other Sermons. By the Rev. G. H. Crav- 
FrurD, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Mr. Craufurd’s sermons deal with 
matters in the higher domain of theological thought. The first on the un- 
known God is a plea for a true Christian agnosticism, in which Mr. Craufurd 
avows himself a disciple of Sir William Hamilton, although he repu- 
diates the inferences of Dean Mansel. Of course both the affirmation and 
the denial of knowledge of God are right. Nor is it possible to draw a 
line, or to put into words the limitation or extent of our knowledge. We 
know that we know, and that we are ignorant, but who of us knows how 
much or how little. We cannot think, therefore, that such discoursings 
as this can lead us to true knowledge. Mr. Craufurd sometimes indulges 
in smartnesses, not to use a stronger term, which jar upon certain feelings 
but, speaking generally, his sermons may be commended as strong and 
suggestive. They are hardly, however, what we understand by the term 
evangelical. In the sermon on the Glory of the Cross, for instance, only 
what is known as the moral theory is recognized. 

The Shadow of the Hand, and Other Sermons. By Wiiuam A. Gray. 
(Edinburgh : Oliphant and Co.) One’s first thought in looking through 
Mr. Gray’s volume is of a certain ingenuity in picking out incidenta, 
things and allusions, as the themes of his sermons. It must be said; 
however, that he is abundantly justified by the large and practical uses 
which he makes of them. He does not play with fanciful ideas. Every- 
thing is brought to bear upon great principles of the Christian life. 
Devout, evangelical, and fervent, these are very useful and practical 
sermons 

What Set Him Right ; with other Chapters to help. By the Author 
of ‘Recreations of a Country Parson.’ (William Isbister, Limited) Dr. 
Boyd here presents us with a series of sermons which he has delivered 
in the ordinary course of his ministration at St. Andrews, of which 
he is first minister. There is no connection between the sermons or 
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any aim at system beyond a certain pathetic consciousness of passing 
years and of age, and a subdued hopefulness bred of faith. The sparkling 
grace and suffusiveness of the early books are hardly present here, 
Though Dr. Boyd is still fond of brightening up a statement of truth by 
the interjection of anecdote or personal experience, the style is less fluent 
and the tone less self-sufficient. -The two sermons which have most 
struck us are those entitled ‘ Wrong Again’ and ‘ Too Late,’ both of which 
are, in the best sense, practical, with not a little that is touching. But 
perhaps the sermons of the group which are fitted to be most popular are 
‘Salvation ’ and the ‘ Worldly Profit of Godliness,’ which is well reasoned 
and admirably written. ‘Died upon his Knees,’ a sermon suggested by 
the death of St. Stephen, is so discursive and thin that we are surprised 
to find it here, and the same applies to ‘A June Communion Sunday,’ 
which was well suited for delivery in the circumstances, but certainly 
loses on the prinied page. ‘In Christ before St. Paul,’ on the text, ‘ who 
also were in Christ before me,’ we have what is doubtless the most 
ambitious of the present series; but it strikes us as deficient in grasp, 
and hardly rising to the level of the theme, notwithstanding the grandeur 
of the subject and Dr. Boyd’s acknowledged literary gift. The truth is 
that there is a fatal feeling of over-fluency occasionally, an easy compli- 
ance and familiarity, and it appears here more than elsewhere in the 
volume. For example, how must such a reference as the following spoil 
the effect the preacher aims at producing on the most earnest of all 
themes by diverting the mind to guessings after who’s who: ‘Human 
nature, even sanctified, is a poor self-seeking thing; but, God be thanked, 
here is a case in which temptation is effaced and the unworthy utterance 
cannot be. It never will be here, as when one of the most illustrious of 
recent prelates could not speak but with a most regrettable bitterness of 
a man, once his subordinate, lifted of a sudden, by a most extraordinary 
caprice, to a place in worldly honour far above his own; which place, in 
fact, the suddenly elevated mortal did not anyway deserve.’ That had 
better have been left out. It smacks of the earth too. 

Spiritual Life and Light. By Henry Vartey, B.A. (W. B. Whit- 
tingham and Co.) These sermons, which Mr. Varley has preached to an 
ordinary mixed congregation, are marked by not a little freshness of 
thought and illustrations. Perhaps their first characteristic is their un- 
conventionality and the readiness with which illustrations are drawn from 
nature, and from somewhat unwonted fields. Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
and Greek mythology present him with grand and touching phenomena, 
bearing on the development of the religious principle in man, by which 
he makes the power and universality of Christianity the more plain. The 
sermons differ much in value in their book-form, though doubtless they 
were all effective in delivery. But there are three which have especially 
impressed and pleased us. The first is the sermon headed ‘ Spiritual Life,’ 
in which some of the experiences of David are treated with not a little 
insight and sympathy ; the second is ‘ God’s Revelation in Childhood,’ 
which is as tender in touch as it is true in thought; and the third is the 
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last, entitled, ‘The Two Abiding Realities,’ in which the principle of self 
and its growth are simply presented in relation to the demands of the 
gospel. Without any pretence at close exegesis, or a strenuous systematic 
style, the sermons have the merit of mingling the doctrinal and practical 
in a very pleasing way, and the volume, we are sure, will be welcomed 
and appreciated by a large number of readers. 
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